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[From the Retrospective Review——London, May, 1820.} 
Art. I. The Works of Ben Jonson, folio, 1616. 


In this article two only of his plays are considered, which we 
have selected for their similarity of construction, and as forming a 
class of themselves among the dramas of Jonson. They are the 
most careful and high-wrought of his works. ‘Trusting that the 
elucidation of so great a master may prove a subject well worthy 
the attention of our readers, we shall not confine ourselves to the 
present attempt, but probably, in future numbers of our work, pur- 
sue the course of his genius through all its varieties, and endeavour 
to accompany him in his loftier and more poetical flights. — To 
restore the taste for ancient simplicity of style—for wit, whose zest 
is moral, and for humour, whose foundation is truth, can be no un- 
becoming trial. To show, that the noblest exertions of imagina- 
tion, and the most interesting pictures of passion, may be found 
amid the severest morals and the chastest methods of writing, will, 
at least, be an effort towards reclaiming the luxuriant romance of 
the age, and engaging the judgment in the assistance of the fancy. 
We cannot, perhaps, expect that the novel-reading lady should pre- 
fer Ben Jonson to her piquante food, but we will, at least, do her 
and her sentimental male gossips the service to show them, that the 
solid fare which honest Ben has prepared for their palates is of a 
description which will not disgust by its homeliness, nor pall by its 
false relish. Mr. Gifford’s admirable edition, at all events, is with- 
in their reach, and may, by its modern type, if not by its excellent 
explanations, afford some excuse to a fashionable friend for its lying 
on areading desk. We shall prefix to our present offering at the 
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altar of immortal greatness, the names of two of its noblest 
supports, 
“ Every Man in his Humour,”—“ Every Man out of his Humour.” 
Next Jonson came, instructed from the school, 
To please by method and invent by rule : 
His studious patience and laborious art, 
With regular approach essay’d the heart ; 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays, 
And they, who durst not censure, scarce could praise. 

So says Samuel Johnson of his more illustrious namesake, in a 
prologue, which has been celebrated beyond any attempt of its 
kind for the mathematical justice of its criticism: so says the oracle 
of his day, of one of our greatest dramatists. ‘These six lines are 
a curious specimen of how far a position, delivered with an air of 
certainty under the sanction of an authoritative name, will pass for 
years as a current truth, and become a test for the examination of 
the very powers which it misconstrues and belies. In a sense, how- 
ever, evidently unmeant by the author, the last line, to which we in 
particular allude, is probably a historical fact. It has been the 
misfortune of Jonson’s fame, that in order to be praised he must be 
understood ; and that to be understood he must be studied. The 
‘coldness of men’s approbation” arose from their incapacity of un- 
derstanding the justice of cause and eflect, the nice link of charac- 
ter and action which Jonson, above any other even of his age of 
intellectual giants, comprehended and depicted. Jonson was no 
meretricious dramatist; with him, the pedigree ofa jest is carefully 
inspected before it is installed in his house of fame; and his adop- 
tion of the ideas of others, or the use he makes of his own, is the 
badge and coat armour of their merit. His endeavour, from the 
beginning, was not so much to gain applause, as to show that, if he 
failed, he deserved it. His plays possess not only their own intrin- 
sic interest, but he has endeavoured to throw around them a new 
one—the justice of his own plea of encouragement from his auditors. 
in Every Man out of his Humour, in particular, our constant feel- 
ing is of a trial and proof of dramatic skill; and we feel no less 
pleasure in the author’s success in his undertaking, than in the per- 
fect and artful catastrophe of his subject. It is from this cause that, 
though much talked of, he is little read. He speaks to us with the 
gravity and command of an instructor, and the age is too weak and 
petulant to bear with his severities. He is of all authors the most 
perfect writer, because he is an exemplification throughout of his 
own precepts. His works are a grammar of classical sentiment 
and dramatic propriety. But let it not be supposed, that we mean 
to degrade him to the mere rank of a critic: to show that he is fit 
to become the instructor of others, we shall prove not only that his 
rules are true, and his precepts golden, but that he affords proofs of 
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a mighty poetical genius, which his art frequently rather prevented 
from making use of unworthy means, than fettered from the at- 
tempt and attainment of its legitimate objects. There is another 
cause for his present neglected state ;—his characters, although far 
from being in his best comedies individual satires, are the represen- 
tatives of the embodied follies of his times ; not mere abstract pas- 
sions with voices, but individual enough in their respective humours, 
though in their excellencies, vices, or absurdities, they include the 
major part of mankind. With Jonson, the improvement of the 
times was the first object; the reprehension of their follies was the 
proper end of his comedies ; while with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Shakspeare, they are only introduced occasionally ; and these 
last rather attack the constant source of frivolity, and engage the 
passion of vanity in itself, than occupy themselves, like Jonson, 
with turning its outward form into ridicule. With Master Stephen, 
we debate the merits of a silk or a woollen stocking; in Master 
Slender, we behold the vanity of a man endeavouring to recom- 
mend himself to his mistress, by his valour in a bear-fight: in the 
former we see the bare instance, in the latter the humour js inci- 
dental, and heightened by the interest of its purpose. Still, Jonson 
must not be considered as the mere satirist of his age. If the gal- 
lants of this time delight not in flame-coloured stockings, their plea- 
sures of dress are not unworthy of their critical progenitors. The 
breed is not lost, though its motley is composed of different patches. 
The affectation of a Puntarvolo may be obsolete in the generality 
of travel to which easier communications have given birth; but a 
Sordido and a Fungoso are “ weeds of every soil,” they will en- 
dure as long as avarice holds its iron reign in man’s heart, and the 
respect paid to externals induces the weak to consider them the ob- 
jects of highest attainment. In proportion, however, as Jonson be- 
comes less interesting to the common-place reader, does he rise in 
utility to the historian of manners: in proportion as he is less un- 
derstood by the crowd, is he valuable as a record of the habits of 
his time.—If the fire of his genius were allayed by his learning, it 
was not in his comedy: under the name of comedy, he produced 
not only scenes of pure wit and humour, refined from the dross of 
nature in which he found them; but tragic passions and reflections, 
sublime elucidations of truth, which bestow on him a lustre of trans- 
cendant brightness when he wields the bolt and hurls the lightnings 
of anger, or wears the steady grandeur of undeviating rectitude. 
The name of tragedy, indeed, was a spell of dark and unwholesome 
magic upon the powers of Jonson. He deemed it necessary to 
withdraw from the contemplation of those living models, which were 
the evident originals of his comedy; and which, when produced, 
seem ennobled by a reciprocity of nature and art: he found that 
men were no longer heroes, and, without examining the present 
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beauties of the world, he endeavoured to cast his statues in the im- 
mense moulds of antique Rome. - — 

Every Man in his Humour may be ranked among the first of 
Jonson’s comedies, and, therefore, among the very first in the 
English language. Perhaps i it is surpassed by the fire and action 
of Volpone, and the single character of Morose in Epicane, but by 
nothing else in this author. Every Man in his Humour is a con- 
versation by Gerrard Dow; a cabinet group of the highest finish. 
Exactitude is as much aimed at as effect, and every face is marked 
with lineaments as distinct and perfect as the hand of art can trace 
from the varied features of nature. It may challenge comparison 
with any work of the kind, for the contrast, the number, and the 
perfection of its characters, and for the neatness and justice of its 
plot; and, perhaps, in no effort of the comic muse are these two ex- 
cellencies so admirably combined. ‘To examine the characters in 
their proper order : Old Knowell is a fine picture of the sententious 
gravity of a discreet old age. Weaned from the gayeties of the 
world, from ‘ idle poetry—that fruitless and unprofitable art,” he 
contemns all that does not tend to worldly thrift; and with all the 
inconsistency of changed opinions allows, in a breath, himself to 
have had the very pursuits mm his youth, the propriety of which he 
now denies in his son. — — The wits of this play are of the first 
class. Wellbred, in particular, bears the native stamp of a gentle- 
man in his manners and conversation, and may be a proof to us 
that true politeness and generosity of breeding is not a matter 
founded on the observance of mere daily custom: for a character 
of this description could not be supposed unpolished in the most 
brilliant modern drawing-room. Next have we the two gulls. 
There is but one instance of the gradation of folly superior to this 
in the language—we mean the incomparable one in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, where fathomless depth is deepened from Shal- 
low to Slender, and from Slender to his man Simple. Here, how- 
ever, the nicety of humour is most exquisitely preserved. Master 
Matthew is a town gull; the objects of his vanity are no less than, 
—his own poetry, his gallantry, his keeping company with the bet- 
ter sort: he is evidently an individual of some consequence to him- 
self, and he imagines he hath the parts and appurtenances ofa gal- 
jant: he hath his humours of melancholy, and times for poetic in- 
vention : he is the natural link between a Bobadil and a Stephen ; : 
a fool, half transformed into a coxcomb; a grub, with one of its 
wings. Master Stephen has yet some time to crawl, and sighingly 
to look forward to this pre-eminence: he “ had as leive as an angel, 
he could swear as well as that gentleman.” — A braggart is a 
character that the whole world has delighted to cudgel with wordy 
and with wooden weapons. It is akind of safe revenge, which 
this most magnanimous world takes upon those who have more 
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imagination than heart—whose minds give their bodies the slip, 
and act deeds in their high fantasy, to which the clay that confines 
them denies corporeal birth. — Bobadil is the prince of conceit; 
the very obscure poverty of his lodging is to prevent too great re- 
sort; his science of-defence is the light, and his courage the fire, of 
the martial world, while his oaths are the very conversation of art 
military and travelled boldness. If the world would good-naturedly 
take the character from the idea of its fanciful and creative pos- 
sessor, this is Bobadil: but it is impertinent enough to break in 
upon his ideal grandeur, and enviously to reduce him to the feel- 
ings of inglorious frailty. A warrant, that unpoetical, that unwar- 
like, that anti-romantic revenge, is the last resort of poor Bobadil ; 
and the salve for his wounded honour is the witchcraft and fascina- 
tion which rendered him patient under his sufferings. — — 

This play is, from the number and excellence of its characters, 
the vivacity, interest, perspicuity, and completeness of its plot, bet- 
ter adapted for representation than any comedy of its time; per- 
haps, with very few exceptions, than any of its successors. ‘The 
secret in its want of attraction is not altogether in the antiquity of 
its manners; these might be rendered much more amusing, by the 
research of those who should undertake their representation : but to 
the actor, the scholar and the man of industry must be added to 
complete the performance of any of Ben Jonson’s characters. Sin- 
gle instances are not sufficient to uphold and demonstrate its various 
and contrasted merits: beautiful flowers become wild when ne- 
glected, and disfigure what they should adorn. Garrick and Cooke 
in Kitely, and Knight in Master Stephen, are however among the 
illustrious few who have felt and elucidated the beauties of their 
author. 

To produce instances of wit and humour from a play which con- 
sists of little else, were to disgrace the performance ;—and the sen- 
timent, which flows in a noble course throughout the part of the 
elder Knowell, is a fine specimen of Jonson’s right judgment—To 
sum its merits, we must confess our incapacity to do justice to them, 
and refer the reader to the work, for its own comment. 

‘Who is so patient of this impious world, 

That he can check his spirit or rein his tongue? 
Or who hath such a dead unfeeling sense, 

That heaven’s horrid thunders cannot wake? 
To see the earth crackt with the weight of sin, 
Hell gaping under us, and o’er our heads 
Slack rav’nous ruin with her sail-stretch’d wings 
Ready to sink us down and cover us :— 

Who can behold such prodigies as these, 

And have his lips seal’d up? NotI; my sou! 
Was never ground into such oily colours, 
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To flatter vice and daub iniquity ; : 
But (with an armed and resolved hand) a 
Ill strip the ragged follies of the time 
Naked as at their birth.’ 
‘and with a whip of steel, 
Print wounding lashes in their iron ribs. 
I fear no mood stampt in a private brow, 
When I am pleas’d t’ unmask a public vice. 
I fear no strumpet’s drugs nor ruffian’s stab, 
Were I dispos’d to say they’re all corrupt. 
[ fear no courtier’s frown, should I applaud 
The easy flexure of his supple hams.— 
Tut, these are so innate and popular, 
That drunken custom would not shame to laugh 
(In scorn) at him, that he should dare to tax ’em; 
And yet, not one of these but knows his works, 
Knows what damnation is, the devil, and hell: 
Yet hourly they persist, grow rank 1 in sin, 
Puffing their souls away in perj’rous air, 


To cherish their extortion, pride, and lusts.’ 
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‘O, but to such whose faces are all zeal, 

And (with the words of Hercules) invade 

Such crimes as these! that will not smell of sin, 

But seem as they were made of sanctity ! 

Religion in their garments, and their hair 

Cut shorter than their eyebrows! when the conscience 
Is vaster than the ocean, and devours 

More wretches than the counters. 

Mitis. Gentle Asper 
Contain your spirit in some stricter bounds, 

And be not thus transported with the violence 
Of your strong thoughts. 

Cordatus. Unless your breath had power 
‘To melt the world and mould it new again, 

It is in vain to spend it in these moods. 

Jsper. I not observed this thronged round till now. 
Gracious and kind spectators, you are welcome : 
Apollo and the Muses feast your eyes 
With graceful objects, and may our Minerva 
Answer your hopes unto their largest strain. 

Yet here mistake me not, judicious friends ; 
[ do not this, to beg your patience, 

Or servilely to fawn on your applause, 

like some dry brain, despairing in his merit. 
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Let me be censur’d by th’ austerest brow ; 
Where I want art or judgment, tax me freely ; 
Let envious censors, with their broadest eyes, 
Look through and through me. I pursue no favour ; 
Only vouchsafe me your attentions, 
And I will give you music worth your ears. 
O, how I hate the monstrousness of time, 
Where every servile imitating spirit, 
— with an itching leprosie of wit) 

na mere halting fury, strives to fling 
His ulc’rous body in the Thespian spring, 
And straight leaps forth a poet! but as lame 
As Vulcan, or the founder of Cripplegate.’ 

This is the worthy prologue of a great play. This is the author 
who, when he speaks of himself and to his judges, disdains the 
trammels of i imitation, and uses language which breathes the vital 
life of unfettered poetry in every tremendous epithet. Here Jon- 
son felt—by this we may conceive why his conversation at the Mer- 
maid was sometimes overbearing, but always great and noble ; 
here we have a justification of his pride in the magnificent sublimi- 
ty of the ideas which defend it. It were almost unfit, in an age of 
presumption, conceit, and arrogance, that the lord of so vast a do- 
main should be humble. 

The plan of Every Man in his Humour, and that of Every Man 
out of his Humour, assimilate almost as nearly as their titles. In 
each, a certain groupe of characters is drawn together for the pur- 
pose of moral comment. ‘This play is, however, less interesting 
than its predecessor, from the design of the plot being more appa- 
rent. It is neither Jess nor more than the gratification of an envious 
man in beholding finally that there is nothing to be envied in the 
characters he has contemplated. 

Macilente is the master-spring of the play; he is described by 
Jonson, in his ‘Character of the Persons’ prefixed to the play, as 
a man well parted, a sufficient scholar, and travelled; who (want- 

‘ing that place in the world’s account which he thinks his merit ca- 
‘pable of) falls into such an envious apoplexy, with which his judg- 
‘ment is so dazzled and distasted, that he grows violently impatient 
‘of any opposite happiness in another.’ ‘The envy of Macilente. 
however, is of the most generous sort, at least in point of taste. 
The character, indeed, is half an apology y for the vice—* ‘The inso- 
lence of office and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes,” are at least some excuse for the feeling that fortune has not 
dealt kindly with us. Nature has implanted | in al) great minds 2 
propensity to employ them to the full, and nothing less than great 
successes engage their ambitious hope. But when the force of a 
soul like this is driven back upon itself, it sweeps down the common 
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boundaries of right, and almost makes evil admirable. The 
groupe of characters upon which the envy of Macilente is exercised 
will prove, that he did no wrong to noble or gentle spirits, and that 
the superior aggrandizement of f knav es and fools alone excited his 
spleen.—First, we have the traveller Sir Puntarvolo, whose cha- 
racter, as well as that of most of his brethren, we shall give in Jon- 
son’s own words: ‘A vain-glorious knight, oever-Englishing his 
‘travels, and wholly consecrated to singularity ; the very Jacob’s 

‘stall of complime nt; a sir that hath lived to see the revolution of 
‘time in most of ey apparel. Of presence good enough, but so 

‘palpably affected to his own praise, that (for want of flatterers) he 

‘commends himself to the floutage of his own family—He deals 


‘upon returns and strange performances, resolving (in despight of 


‘public derision) to stick to his own particular fashion, phrase, and 

‘ gesture. * Jt is said that Jonson has drawn many of the characters 
in this play from living originals ; if so, Puntarvolo is certainly 
among the number. ‘There are so many real occurrences in life, 
so many absurdities of character and affected singularities, w hich 
far transcend the most monstrous inventions of comedy , that to offer 
these fearlessly to the public eye, requires external evidence as well 
as internal truth to prove their correctness. Of this sort is Pun- 
tarvolo. ‘The age, too, seems likely to have produced him : all his 
follies are the olispring of a chivalrous and romantic imagination. 
He is the last decayed ruin of ancient heroism, which totters with 
every breath, though once thought certain of amoral endurance. 
The flattery, which he has t taught his servant, and which she repeats 
to him when he approaches, as though he were a stranger, is not, 
however, perishable in principle. The secrets of many modern 
publications, and those of the first reputation too, would show that 
we are not always displeased with our own praises of ourselves at 
second-hand. Macilente, though a fit minister for the misfortunes 
of Puntarvolo, is not his commentator in the play. Upon the ri- 
diculous properties of most of the other gulls, he entertains us with 
a pe rpetual lecture, which, though tinged with the envy of his cha- 
racter, is a grand seal test to which all their actions are reduced. 
The follies of Puntarvolo are not however of the description to be 
envied in themselves, or their effects; and consequently, Jonson 
whose aim has been in this play not to throw away a single stroke 
of wit for the want of its being pointed out) has provided him a 
companion and critic in the person of Carlo Buffone: ‘ A public, 
‘scurrilous, and profane jester, that (more swift than Circe) with 
‘absurd similes will transform any person into deformity. A good 
‘feast-hound or banquet-beagle, that will scent you out a supper 
‘some three miles off, and swear to his patrons (damn him) he came 
‘in oars when he was but wafted over in a sculler. A slave that 
‘hath an extraordinary gitt in pleasing Lis palate, and will swill up 
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‘more sack at a sitting than would make all the guard a posset. 
‘His religion is railing, and his discourse ribaldry. They stand 
‘highest in his respect, whom he studies most to reproach.’ Buf- 
fone, however, is not confined in his remarks to the subject of the 
vain-glorious knight. it is his province to give the lighter colour- 
ing to the picture, to exhibit what is ludicrous rather than perni- 
cious. Fearful of Macilente’s superior genius, he yet aids him in 
his plots against the other characters, and in the end gets a good 
beating for his pains. Puntarvolo, though unable to reply to his 
wit, is his superior in point of physical power ; and a contest of 
mind is here, as sometimes elsewhere, ended by blows, which silence 
if they do not convince.—Next in the groupe is a figure full of life 
and gayety, that rides on the airy pinions of vanity over the world, 
which he scarce deigns to notice, unless to impart to it something 
im the best taste. The court is the heaven into which he soars, and 
the fair Saviolina his gentle deity ; ‘a neat, spruce, affecting cour- 
‘tier ; one that wears clothes well, and in fashion: practiseth by his 
‘glass how to salute, speaks good remnants, (notwithstanding the 
‘bass viol and tobacco,) swears tersly and with variety, cares not 
‘what lady’s favour he belies, or great man’s familiarity ; a good 
‘ property to perfume the boot of acoach. He will borrow another 
‘man’s horse to praise, and backs him as his own; or, for a need, 
‘on foot can post himself into credit with his merchant only by the 
‘jingle of his shin, and the jirk of his wand.’ This is a proper per- 
sonage to feed the humour of the splenetic Macilente—‘ Well, 
‘would my father had left me but a good face for my portion yet ; 
‘though | had shar’d the unfortunate wit that goes with it, I had 
‘not car’d—I might have past for somewhat 7’ the world then.’— 
And though he is not the first, he certainly becomes the most im- 
portant object of Macilente’s attention; not content with seeing 
him disgraced by his mistress, he pursues him into a prison, and 
discovers his amour with Deliro’s wife to that enraged creditor. 
from his consequence in the play, he is worthy of such compli- 
cated punishment.. Not only does Fallace doat upon him, but her 
brother Fungoso is his servile copyist. In dress, indeed, he is alto- 
gether so fantastical as to be worthily in the vaward of the fashion. 

In his account of a duel, our sympathy for massacred gold twist 
and amputated spangles can only be equalled by our feeling for the 
minute taste of the illustrious wearer. Blood, which would not 
follow the thrusts of the combatants, is drawn by the wearer’s spur, 
which likewise overthrows him, rending two pair of silk stockings, 
and a pair of Spanish leather boots: the vanquisher takes horse, 
and the wounded Fastidius pursues and embraces him at the court- 
gate, after having bound up his hurts with parts of his wrought 
shirt. Fungoso, though he does not aim at the gentlemanly va- 


lour here so punctiliously displayed, spends all he can wring from 
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his father’s avarice and his sister’s doating passion for the courtier, 
upon the rendering himself the looking glass of Monsieur Brisk. 

However, he only follows the fashion “ afar off like a spie,” “ and 
still lights short a suit,” till at length he swoons for very despair, 
and being obliged to pay a tavern reckoning, in which he has had 
no share, he resolves in future to quit this part of- his absurdities. 

The extract following is an example of his character and that of 
his sister : 

‘ Fallace. Brother, sweet brother, here’s four angels I'll give you 
towards your suit: for the love of gentry, and as ever you came of 
Christian creature, make haste to the water-side (you know where 
Master Fastidius uses to land) and give him warning of my husband’s 
malicious intent ; and tell him of that lean rascal’s treachery : O Hea- 
vens, how my flesh rises at him! Nay, sweet brother, make haste : 
you may say I would have writ to him, but that the necessity of the 
time would not permit. He cannot choose but take it extraordinarily 
from me: and commend me to him, good brother—say, I sent you. 

‘Fungoso. Let me see ; these four angels, and then forty shillings 
more | can borrow on my gown in Fetter Lane. Well, I will go pre- 
sently, say on my suit, pay as much money as I have, and swear my- 
self into credit with my taylor for the rest.’ 

It is not to be wondered at, that the means Fallace uses to quick- 
en Fungoso’s diligence effectually retards it.—Saviolina is the re- 
maining satellite of Fastidius Brisk. She is ‘a court lady, whose 
‘weightiest praise is a light wit, admired by herself and one more, 
‘her servant Brisk.’ In order to put her out of her humour, Sogli- 
ardo is introduced to her ‘an essential clown, yet so enamoured of 
‘the name of a gentleman, that he will have it though he buys it. 
‘He comes up every term to learn to take tobacco, and see new 
‘motions. He is in his kingdom when he can get himself into 
‘company, where he may be well laught at.’ He is presented to 
her as counterfeiting that which he is; and her discrimination, in 
discovering his hidden gentility, is highly amusing. It not only 
affords a practical lesson upon the prejudice of names, and the de- 
sire of being considered wiser than we are, but perhaps as justly 
shows that extremes often meet, and that a gentleman counterfeit- 
ing a clown would not be very unlike a clown counterfeiting a 
gentleman. We may, indeed, go farther and observe, that the ex- 
cess of politeness is vulgarity, and that vulgar familiarity is some- 
times very near the excess of common-place politeness. Even So- 
gliardo is, however, amiable as compared with his brother Sordido. 
Their punishments are proportionate: that of the former is only to 
discover that the man he had loved, upon his own description of 
his feats as a highwayman, never committed a robbery—the last 
hangs himself, but, being saved, repents and reforms. Jonson de- 
scribes him, ‘aw retched hob-nail’d chuff, whose recreation is read- 
‘ing of almanacs, and felicity, foul weather. One that never pray’a 
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‘but for a lean dearth, and ever wept, in a fat harvest.’ Every 
passion, when its prevalence over the heart occasions it to fill it 
with unmixed and elemental purity and singleness, becomes in a 
degree sublime. His chuckling over the almanack, which prog- 
nosticates ill to all but himself—his revelling upon the misery which 
increases his riches, give him somewhat of demoniac awfulness. 
If there be none now who will own his sentiments, we could wish 
that none had adopted his principles. When he is informed by his 
hind, that he must bring his corn to market, his observations are 
characteristic of the spirit of selfishness in all ages. 
‘O but (some say) the poor are like to starve ; 
Why, let ’em starve, what’s that to me; are bees 
Bound to keep life in drones and idle moths? no. 
Why such are these that term themselves the poor, 
Only because they would be pitied ; 
But are, indeed, a sort of lazy beggars, 
Licentious rogues, and sturdy vagabonds, 
Bred (by the sloth of a fat plenteous year) 
Like snakes, in heat of summer, out of dung ; 
And this all that these cheap times are good for. 
Whereas a wholesome and penurious dearth 
Purges the soil of such vile excrements, 
And kills the vipers up.’ 

Macilente interferes no farther, in his distaste for his former pure 
suits, than in the following imprecation, which is a grand specimen 
of tragic power. 

‘Ha! ha! ha! is notthis good? Is’t not pleasing this ? 
Ha! ha! ha! God pardon me! ha! ha! 

[s’t possible that such a specious villain 

Should live, and not be plagued ? or lies he hid 
Within the wrinkled bosom of the world, 

Where Heaven cannot see him? why, methinks, 

Tis rare and strange that he should breathe and walk, 
Feed with digestion, sleep, enjoy his health, 

And (like a boist’rous whale, swallowing the poor) 
Still swim in wealth and pleasure! Is’t not strange ? 
Unless his house and skin were thunder-proof, 

I wonder at it! Methinks, now, the hectick, 

Gout, leprosy, or some such loath’d disease 

Might fall upon him; or that fire (from Heaven) 
Might fall upon his barns ; ; or mice and rats 

Eat up his grain; or else ‘that it might rot 

Within the hoary reeks, e’en as it stands: 

Methinks this might be well ; and, after all, 

The devil might come and fetch him. i, tis true! 
Meantime he surfeits in prosperity, 
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And thou (in envy of him) gnaw’st thyself: 
Peace, fool, get hence, and tell thy troubled spirit, 
‘“ Wealth, in this age, will scarcely look on merit.” 

Without considering the minor characters of Shift, a versatile 
bully ; and Clove and Orange, two citizens, who, “ like a pair of 
wooden foils, are fit only to be practis’d upon $” we shall give 
Jonson’s description of Deliro.—‘ A good doting citizen, who, it is 
‘thought, might be of the common-council for his wealth, a fellow 
‘sincerely besotted on his own wife, and so rapt with a conceit of 
‘her perfection, that he simply holds himself unworthy ofher; and, 
‘in that hood-winkt humour, lives more like a suitor than a hus- 
‘band, standing in as true dread of her displeasure as when he first 
‘made love to her. He doth sacrifice two-pence in juniper to her 
‘every morning before she rises, and wakes her with villainous 
‘ out-of-tune music, which she, out of her contempt (though not 
‘out of her judgment) is sure to dislike.’ Of his wife Failace, our 
account has already justified the author’s character, ‘ Deliro’s wife 
‘and idol—a proud mincing peat, and as perverse as he is officious 
‘—she dotes as perfectly upon the courtier, as her husband doth on 
‘her, and only wants the face to be dishonest.’ 

Macilente having poisoned Puntarvolo’s dog, on which his ven- 
tures depended, gained Carlo Buffone a beating, by persuading 
him to taunt the Knight with his misfortune, disproved the wit of 
Saviolina, and cured the imitative vanity of Fungoso—crowns the 
victory of his envy, by exposing Brisk and Fallace to the opening 
eyes of Deliro, and consigning poor Fastidius to a hopeless prison. 
He then completes the play, by resigning his own peculiar passion. 

‘Why here’s a change, now is my soul at peace ; 
] am as empty of all envy now, 
As they of merit to be envied at. 
My humour (like a flame) no longer lasts, 
Than it hath stuff to feed it ; and their folly 
Being now rak’d up in their repentant ashes, 
Affords no ampler subject for my spleen. 
I am so far from malicing their states, 

. That I begin to pity ’em. It grieves me 
To think they have a being. I could wish 
They might turn wise upon it, and be sav’d now, 
So heav’n were pleas’d—but let them vanish,—vapours ! 

We think that our extracts and description have sufficiently en- 
deavoured to prove, that this play is replete with character and 
sentiment. Jonson doubtless thought highly of it. It was his 
challenge—his examination thence. That the public might lose 
no jot of his intentions, we have not only the characters of Maci- 
lente and Carlo Buffone in the play itself, who are constant lecturers 
upon the others, but we have a chorus of critics, and a definition of 
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the characters prefixed. This, at least the chorus, must have been 
a great drawback upon the power of the illusion; which, success- 
fully preserved, might have spoken more highly in the author’s 
praise, than his own continued and laboured defence. But it was 
for Jonson to instruct a whimsical and barbarous public; and if 
his instructions were a punishment, it fell far short of what their 
presumption meried. ‘That he has left these proofs of skill to us is, 
however, highly fortunate, as they enable him to become far more 
serviceable to us, than he would have been had he been a drama- 
tist only. Indeed, there is something so noble in a great man’s de- 
mand of the rights of his greatness, that the cause is itself a drama 
of no mean interest. 

These then are the twins of Jonson’s first and most laboured 
style; they are literally a pair of plays: they are the works of a 
master, before popularity has made him indolent, or taught him to 
look for success to any means but those which deserve it. There 
is throughout a judgment of design, which renders every part of the 
complicated plots clear and perspicuous. ‘The very sentiments are 
proper for Comedy: they may be serious, but they are only di- 
rected to the follies of mankind, and such vices as are, from their 
sordid unpoetic nature, unworthy of tragic representation. ‘Tosay 
that this is a field of great utility, most ably cultivated, is affording 
a praise far too common-place. If the decisive intuition of Shak- 
speare is denied to these plays; if his bold colouring and sketchy 
power, that created a figure at a stroke, would be sought for here 
in vain; there is no want even of the greatly fanciful or the tre- 
mendous in conception. — The imitation of acknowledged great- 
ness gave them immediate, certain, and intrinsic worth. ‘The 
mind, in their perusal, may not be constantly expanded, but it is 
always corrected. Were the tribes of creeping rhymesters and 
would-be dramatists of the present day to explore his works—if we 
should not be delivered from their tediousness, we might from their 
absurdity. Ifthe great men, which this age has undoubtedly pro- 
duced, would profit by his example, they might learn that severity 
of style is the concomitant of severity of manners, and that the reck- 
based edifice of Jonson is firm from its simplicity, and reverend be- 
cause unpolluted. They have condescended to build airy castles 
of unreal fancies, which, though delightful, are not permanent— 
day-dreams of meretricious beauty, which obscure the sun of truth, 
but which, when his beams shine forth, vanish into nothingness. 
All he had, he exerted to the noblest purpose, the reformation of 
mankind. His wit was human, for its constant endeavour was to 
wean us from our follies. ‘The cause of justice he alike upheld in 
morals and poetry, and was equally reckless in laying bare the front 
of vice, and exposing the dogmas of conceited ignorance. Though 
that age only could give him birth and nourishment, he has, if 
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studied, lived for this—he gives us a test of the good old virtue for 
our morality, and an example of the only worthy use of heaven- 
born genius for the exercise of our talents. 





— 


Art. Il. An Apology for the Life of Mr. Cottey Creser, Come- 
dian, and late Patentce of the Theatre Royal, with an Historical 
View of the Stage in his own Time, written by Himself. The 
Second Edition. London. 1740. 


Tere are perhaps few individuals, of intense personal feeling, 
whose lives, written by themselves, would be destitute of interest or 
of value-—The qualification which is most indispensable to the 
writer of auto-biographies, is vanity. If he does not dwell with 
gusto on his own theme, he will communicate no gratification to 
his reader. He must not, indeed, fancy himself too outrageously 
what he is not, but should have the highest sense of what he is, the 
happiest relish for his own peculiarities, and the most blissful as- 
surance that they are matters of great interest to the world. He 
who feels thus, will not chill us by cold generalities, but trace with 
an exquisite minuteness all the felicities of his life, all the well re- 
membered moments of gratified vanity, from the first beatings of 
hope and first taste of delight, to the time when age is gladdened 
by the reflected tints of young enterprise and victory. ‘Thus it was 
with Colley Cibber; and, therefore, his Apology for his own life is 
one of the most amusing books that have ever been written. He 
was not, indeed, a very wise or lofty character—nor did he affect 
creat virtue or wisdom—but openly derided gravity, bade defiance 
to the serious pursuits of life, and honestly preferred his own light- 
ness of heart and of head, to knowledge the most extensive or 
thought the most profound. He was vain even of his vanity. At 
the very commencement of his work, he avows his determination 
not to repress it, because it is part of himself—Rousseau did not 
more clearly lay open to the world the depths and inmost recesses 
of his soul, than Cibber his little foibles and minikin weaknesses. 
The philosopher dwelt not more intensely on the lone enthusiasm 
of his spirit, on the alleviations of his throbbing soul, on the long 
draughts of rapture which he eagerly drank in from the loveliness 
of the universe,—than the player on his early aspirings for scenic 
applause, and all the petty triumphs and mortifications of his pas- 
sion far the favour of the town. How real and speaking is the de- 
scription which he gives of his fond desires for the bright course of 
an actor—of his light-hearted pleasure, when, in the little part of 
the Chaplain in The Orphan, he received his first applause—and 
of his higher transport, when the next day Goodman, a retired 
actor of note, clapping him on the shoulder at a rehearsal, exclaim- 
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ed, with an oath, that he must make a good actor, which almost 
took away his breath, and fairly drew tears into his eyes! ‘The spi- 
rit of gladness which gave such exquisite keenness to his youthful 
appetite for praise, sustained him through all the changes of his 
fortune, enabling him to make a jest of penury, assisting him to 
gather fresh courage from every slight, adding zest to every suc- 
cess, until he arrived at the high dignity of “ Patentee of the The- 
atre Royal.” When “be no revenue had but his good spirits to 
feed and clothe him,” these were ample. His vanity was to him a 
kingdom. The airiest of town butterflies, he sipped of the sweets 
of pleasure wherever its stray gifts were found ; ; sometimes in the 
tavern among the wits, but chiefly in the golden sphere of the thea~ 
tre,—that magic circle whose majesties do not perish with the 
chances of the world, and whose glories never grow dim. In read- 
ing his life, we become possessed of his own feathery lightness, and 
seem to follow the course of the gayest and the emptiest of all the 
bubbles, that, in his age of happy trifling, floated along the shallow 
but glittering stream of existence, 

The Life of Cibber is peculiarly a favourite with us, not only by 
reason of the superlative coxcombry which it exhibits, but of the 
due veneration which it yields to an art too frequently underrated, 
even among those to whose gratification it ministers.—The ten- 
derest beauties of the most gifted of bards, find but in a very few 
bosoms an answering sympathy. Even of those who talk familiar- 
ly of Spenser and Milton, there are few who have fairly read, and 
still fewer who truly feel, their divinest effusions. It is only in the 
theatre, that any image of the real grandeur of humanity—any 
picture of generous heroism and noble self-sacrifice—is poured on 


the imaginations, and sent warm to the hearts, of the vast body of 


the people. There, are eyes, familiar through months and years 
only with mechanic toil, suffused with natural tears, engenderea by 
sacred pity. There, are the deep fountains of hearts, long encrust- 
ed by narrow cares, burst open, and a holy light is sent ‘in on the 
long sunken forms of the imagination, which, though they shone 
fair and goodly in boyhood by their own light, had since been 
sealed and forgotten in their “ sunless treasuries.” ‘There, do the 
lowliest and most ignorant catch their only glimpse of that poetic 
radiance which is the finest glory of our being. While they gaze 
on the wondrous spectacle, they forget the petty concerns of their 
own individual lot, and recognise and rejoice in their kindred with 
a nature capable of high emprise, of meekest suffering, and of defi- 
ance to the mortal powers of agony and the grave. T hey are ele- 
vated and softened into men. — Their horizon is suddenly extend- 
ed from the narrow circle of low anxieties and selfish joys, to the 
farthest and most sacred hills which bound our moral horizon ; 
and they perceive, in clear vision, the eternal rocks of defence for 
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their nature, which the noblest spirits of their fellow men have been 
privileged to raise. While they feel that “which gives an awe of 
things above them,” their souls are expanded in the heartiest sym- 
pathy with the vast body of their fellows. A thousand hearts are 
swayed at once by the same emotion, as the high grass of the 
meadow yields, as a single blade, to the breeze which sweeps over it. 
Distinctions of fortune, rank, talent, age, all give way to the warm 
tide of emotion, and every class feel only as partakers i in one primal 
sympathy, “‘made of one blood,” and equal in the mysterious 
sanctities of their being. Surely the art that produces an effect like 
this—which separates, as by a divine alchemy, the artificial from 
the real in humanity—which supplies to the artisan in the capital, 
the place of those woods and free airs and mountain streams, which 
insensibly harmonize the peasant’s character—which gives the 

oorest to feel the old grandeur of tragedy, sweeping by with scep- 
tred pall—which makes the heart of the child leap with strange 
joy, and enables the old man to fancy himself again a child—is 
worthy of no mean place among the arts which refine our manners 
by exalting our conceptions '_If the degree of enjoyment and of 
benefit produced by an art be any test of its excellence, there are 
few indeed which will yield to that of the actor. If his exertions 
do not, indeed, excite emotions so deep or so pure as those which 
the noblest poetry inspires, their genial influences are far more 
widely extended. 

It has sometimes been objected to the theatrical artist, that he 
merely repeats the language and embodies the conceptions of the 
poet. But the allegation, though specious, is unfounded. It has 
been established, by a great and genial critic of our own time, that 
the deeper beauties of poetry cannot be shaped forth by the 
actor,? and it is equally true, that the poet has little share in the 
highest triumphs of the performer. It may, at first, appear a para- 
dox, but is nevertheless proved by experience, that the fanciful cast 
of the language has very little to do with the effect of an acted tra- 
gedy. Mrs. Siddons would not have been less than she is, though 
Shakspeare had never written. She displayed genius as exalted 
in the characters drawn by Moore, Southern, Otway, and Rowe, 
as in those of the first of human bards. Certain great situations 
are all the performer needs, and the grandest emotions of the sou! 
all that he can embody. He can derive little aid from the noblest 
imaginations or the richest fantasies of the author. He may, in- 
deed, by his own genius,—like the matcliless artist to whom we 
have just alluded—consecrate sorrow, dignify emotion, and kindle 


a See Mr. Lamb’s Essay on the Tragedies of Shakspeare, as adapted to re- 
presentation on the stage—a piece, which combines more of profound thought 
with more of deep feeling and exquisite beauty, than any criticism with which 
we are acquainted. 
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the imagination as well as awaken the sympathies. But this will 
be accomplished, not by the texture of the words spoken, but by 
the living magic of the eye, of the tone, of the action ; by all those 
means which belong exclusively to the actor. When Mrs. Siddons 
cast that unforgotten gaze of blank horror on the corpse of Bever- 
ley, was she indebted to the play-wright for the conception? When, 
as Arpasia in Tamerlane, she gave that look of inexpressible an- 
guish, in which the breaking of the heart might be seen, and the 
cold and rapid advances of death traced—and fell without a word, 
as if struck by the sudden blow of destiny—in that moment of un- 
earthly power, when she astonished and terrified even her oldest 
admirers, and after which, she lay herself really senseless from the 
intensity of her own emotion—where was the marvellous stage- 
direction, the pregnant hint in the frigid declamatory text, from 
which she wrought this amazing picture, too perilous to be often re- 
peated? Dothe words “ I’m satisfied,” in Cato, convey the slight- 
est image of that high struggle—that contest between nature long 
repressed and stoic pride—which Mr. Kemble in an instant embo- 
died to the senses, and impressed on the soul for ever? — These 
are not to be “constrained by mastery” of the pen, and defy not 
only the power of an author to conceive, but to describe them. 
The best actors indeed, in their happiest efforts, are little more in- 
debted to the poet, than he is to the graces of nature which he seizes, 
than the sculptor to living forms, or the grandest painters to 
history. 

Still less weight is there in the objection, that part of the quali- 
ties of an actor, as his form and voice, are gifts of nature which 
imply no merit in their possessor. ‘They are no more independent 
of will, than the sensibility and imagination of the bard.—T he actor 
exhibits as high a perception of natural grace, as fine an acquaint- 
ance with the picturesque in attitude, as the sculptor. If the forms 
of his imagination do not stand for ages in marble, they live and 
breathe before us while they last—change with all the variations of 
passion—and “ discourse most eloquent music.” And our admira- 
tion is not determined by merit, but by beauty; we contemplate 
angelic purity of sou] with as tender a love as virtue which has been 
reared with intense labour among clouds and storms, and follow 
with as delighted a wonder the quick glances of intuition as the 
longest and most difficult researches. Sometimes, as in the case of 
Mr. Kemble’s Roman characters, they supply the noblest illustra- 
tions of history. _'The story of Coriolanus is to us no dead letter ; 
the nobleness of Cato is an abstract idea no longer. We seem to 
behold even now the calm approaches of the mighty stoic to his 
end—to look on him, maintaining the forms of Roman liberty to 
the last, as though he would grasp its trembling relics in his dying 
— 7" to listen to those solemn tones, now the expiring accents 
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of liberty passing away, and anon the tremulous breathings of un- 
certain hope for the future. The reality with which these things 
have been presented to our youthful eyes is a possession for ever— 
quickening our sympathy with the most august instances of human 
virtue, and enriching our souls with palpable images of the majesty 
of old. 

It may be said, that if a great actor carries us into times that are 
past, he rears up no monument which will last in those which are 
to come. But there are many circumstances to counterbalance and 
alleviate the shortness of his fame. The anxiety for posthumous 
renown, though there is something noble in it as abstracted from 
mere personal desires, is scarcely the loftiest of human emotions. 
The Homeric poets, who breathed forth their strains to untutored 
ears and left no visible traces of their genius, could scarcely antici- 

ate the duration of their works. Shakspeare seems to have 
thought little in his lifetime of those honours which through all 

ages will accumulate on his memory. The best benefactors of their 
race have left the world nothing but their names, and their remem- 
brances in grateful souls, The true poet, perhaps, feels most ho- 
lily when he thinks only of sharing in the immortality of nature, 
a “owes no allegiance but the elements.” Some feeling, not 
unallied to this, may solace the actor for the short-lived remem- 
brance of his exertions. The images which he vivifies are not 
traced in paper, nor diffused through the press, nor extant in mar- 
ble; but are engraven on the fleshly tables of the heart, and last 
till ‘*life’s idle business” ceases. ‘T'o thousands of the young has 
he given their “ first mild touch of sympathy and thought,” their 
first sense of communion with their kind. — The grave-maker’s 
work, according to the Clown in Hamlet, outlasts al] others even 
“till doomsday,” and the actor’s fades away before most others, 
because it is the very reverse of his gloomy and durable creations. 
The theatrical picture does not endure because it is the warmest, 
the most living of the works of art; it is short as human life, be- 
cause it is as genial. Those are the intensest enjoyments which 
are soonest gone. ‘The fairest graces of nature—those touches of 
the etherial scattered over the universe—pass away while they 
ravish us. Could we succeed in giving permanence to the rain- 
bow, to the delicate shadow, or to the moonbeam on the waters, 
their light ‘and unearthly charm would be lost for ever. The ten- 
der-hues of youth would ill exchange their evanescent bloom for an 
enamel which ages would not destroy. And if “ these our actors”’ 
must “ melt into air, thin air,” leaving but soft tracings in the hearts 
of living admirers—if their images of beauty must fade into the at- 
mosphere of town gayety, until they only lend some delicate graces 
to those airy clouds which gleam in its distance, and which are not 
recognised as theirs, they can scarcely complain of a transitoriness 
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which is necessarily connected with the living grace which belongs 
to no other order of artists. 

The work before us, however, may afford better consolation than 
we can render to actors; for it redeems not the names, but the vivid 
images of some of the greatest artists of a century ago, from obli- 
vion. Here they are not embalmed, but kept alive—and breathe, 
in all the glory of their meridian powers, before us. Here Better- 
ton’s tones seem yet to melt on the entranced hearer—Nokes yet 
convulses the full house with laughter on his first appearance—and 
Mrs. Monfort sinks with her dainty, diving body to the ground, be- 
neath the conscious load of her own attractions. ‘The theatrical 
portraits in this work are drawn with the highest gusto, and set forth 
with the richest colouring. ‘The author has not sought, like some 
admirable critics of this age of criticism, to say as many witty or 
eloquent things on each artist as possible, but simply to form the 
most exact likeness, and to give to the drapery the most vivid and 
appropriate hues. We seem to listen to the prompter’s bell—to 
see the curtain rise—and behold on the scene the goodly shapes of 
the actors and actresses of another age, in their antique costume, 
and with all the stately airs and high graces which the town knows 
no longer. 

Betterton is the chief object of our author’s admiration; but the 
account of his various exceilencies is too long to extract entire, and 
perhaps, on account of the spirit of boundless eulogy in which it is 
written, has less of that nicety of touch, whieh gives so complete an 
individuality to his pictures of other performers. The following 
are perhaps the most interesting parts of the description : 

‘ You may observe that in the beautiful speech of Hamlet to his 
‘ father’s spirit, the passion never rises beyond an almost breathless 
‘astonishment, or an impatience, limited by filial reverence, to in- 
‘quire into the suspected wrongs that may have rais’d him from 
‘his peaceful tomb! and a desire to know what a spirit so seeming- 
‘ly distrest, might wish or enjoin a sorrowful son to execute to- 
‘wards his future quiet in the grave? This was the light into 
‘which Betterton threw this scene; which he open’d with a pause 
‘of mute amazement! then rising slowly, to solemn, trembling 
‘voice, he made the Ghost equally terrible to the spectator, as to 
‘himself! and in the descriptive part of the natural emotions which 
‘the ghastly vision gave him, the boldness of his expostulation 
‘was still govern’d by decency, manly, but not braving; his voice 
‘never rising into that seeming outrage, or wild defiance of what 
‘he naturally rever’d. But alas! to preserve this medium, be- 
‘tween mouthing, and meaning too little, to keep the attention 
‘more pleasingly awake, by a temper’d spirit, than by meer vehe- 
‘mence of voice, is of all the master-strokes of an actor the most 
‘ difficult to reach. In this none yet have equall’d Betterton.’ 
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‘A farther excellence in Betterton, was, that he could vary his 
‘ spirit to the different characters he acted. ‘Those wild impatient 
* starts, that fierce and flashing fire, which he threw into Hotspur, 
‘never came from the unrufiled temper of his Brutus; (for I have, 
‘more than once, seen a Brutus as warm as Hotspur ;) when the 
‘ Betterton Brutus was provok’d, in his dispute with Cassius, his 
‘spirit flew only to his eye; his steady look alone supply’d that 
‘terror, which he disdained an intemperance in his voice should 
‘rise to. Thus, with a settled dignity of contempt, like an un- 
‘ heeding rock, he repelled upon himself the foam of Cassius. Per- 
‘haps the very words of Shakespear will better let you into my 
‘ meaning : 

Must I give way, and room, to your rash choler ? 

Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
‘ And a little after ; 

There is no terror, Cassius, in your looks, &c. 
* Not but in some part of this scene, where he reproaches Cassius, 
‘ his temper is not under this suppression, but opens into that 
‘warmth which becomes a man of virtue; yet this is that hasty 
‘ spark of anger, which Brutus himself endeavours to excuse.’ 

The account of Kynaston, who, in his youth, before the per- 
formance of women on the stage, used to appear in female charac- 
ters, is very amusing. He was particularly successful in Evadne, 
in The Maid’s Tragedy, and always retained “ something of a 
formal gravity in his mien, which was attributed to the stately step 
he had been so early confined to” in his female attire : the ladies of 
quality, we are told, used to pride themselves in taking him with 
them in their coaches to Hyde Park, in his theatrical habit, after the 
play, which then used to begin at the early hour of four. There 
was nothing, however, effeminate in his usual style of acting. We 
are told, that 

‘ He had a piercing eye, and in characters of heroick life, a quick 
‘imperious vivacity in his tone of voice, that painted the tyrant 
‘truly terrible. There were two plays of Dryden in which he 
‘ shone, with uncommon_lustre; in Aurenge-Zebe he play’d Mo- 
‘ rat, and m Don Sebastian, Muley Moloch; in both these parts, 
‘ he had a fierce lion-like majesty in his port and utterance, that 
* gave the spectator a kind of trembling admiration.’ 

The following account of this actor’s performance in the now 
neglected character of Henry the Fourth, gives us the most vivid 
idea of the grave yet gentle majesty and kingly pathos, which the 
part requires : 

‘ But above this tyrannical, tumid superiority of character, there 
is a grave and rational majesty in Shakespear’s Harry the Fourth, 
‘ which tho’ not so glaring to the vulgar eye, requires thrice the 
* skill and grace to become and support. Of this real majesty, 
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‘ Kynaston was entirely master; here every sentiment came from 
‘ him, as if it had been his own, as if he had himself, that instant, 
‘conceiv’d it, as if he had lost the player, and were the real king 
‘he personated! a perfection so rarely found, that very often, in 
‘ actors of good repute, a certain vacancy of look, inanity of voice, 
‘or superfluous gesture, shall unmask the man to the judicious 
‘spectator ; who from the least of those errors plainly sees the 
‘whole but a lesson given him, to be got by heart, from some 
‘great author, whose sense is deeper than the repeater’s under- 
‘standing. This true majesty Kynaston had so entire a com- 
‘ mand of, that when he whisper’d the following plain line to Hot- 
* spur, 
Send us your prisoners, or you'll hear of it! 

‘he convey’d a more terrible menace in it, than the loudest intem- 
perance of voice could swell to. But let the bold imitator 
‘beware, for without the look, and just elocution that waited on 
‘ it, au attempt of the same nature may fall to nothing. 

‘But the dignity of this character appeared in Kynaston still more 
‘ shining, in the private scene between the King, and Prince his son : 
‘there you saw majesty, in that sort of grief, which only majesty 
‘ could feel! there the paternal concern, for the errors of the son, made 
‘the monarch more rever’d and dreaded: his reproaches so just, 
‘yet so unmix’d with anger, (and therefore the more piercing) 
‘opening as it were the arms of nature, with a secret wish, that 
‘ filial duty, and penitence awak’d, might fall into them with grace 
‘and honour. In this affecting scene, I thought Kynaston shew’d 
‘his most masterly strokes of nature ; expressing all the various 
‘motions of the heart, with the same force, dignity, and feeling, 
‘they are written; adding to the whole, that peculiar and be- 
‘coming grace, which the best writer cannot inspire into any 
actor, that is not born with it.’ 
How inimitably is the varied excellence of Monfort depicted in 
the following speaking picture : 

‘ Monfort, a younger man by twenty years, and at this time in 
‘ his highest reputation, was an actor of a very different style: of 
‘person he was tall, well made, fair, and of an agreeable aspect : 
‘his voice, clear, full and melodious: in tragedy he was the most 
‘ aflecting lover within my memory. His addresses had a resist- 
‘less recommendation from the very tone of his voice, which gave 
‘ his words such a softness, that, as Dryden says, 
Like flakes of feather’d snow, 
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They melted as they fell ! 
* All this he particularly verify’d in that scene of Alexander, where 
‘the heroe throws himself at the feet of Statira for pardon of his 
‘past infidelities. ‘There we saw the great, the tender, the peni- 
‘ tent, the despairing, the transported, and the amiable, in the high- 
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‘est perfection. In comedy, he gave the truest life to what we call 
‘the Fine Gentleman ; his spirit shone the brighter for being po- 
‘ lish’d with decency: in scenes of gayety, he never broke into the 
‘ regard, that was due to the presence of equal or superior charac- 
‘ters, tho’ inferior actors play’d them ; he fill’d the stage, not by 
* elbowing, and crossing it before others, or disconcerting their ac- 
‘ tion, but by surpassing them, in true and masterly touches of na- 
‘ture. He never laugh’d at his own jest, unless the point of his 
‘ raillery upon another requir’d it.—He had a particular talent, in 
‘ giving life to bon mots and repartees: the wit of the poet seem’d 
‘always to come from him extempore, and sharpen’d into more 
‘ wit, from his brilliant manner of delivering it; he had himself a 
* good share of it, or what is equal to it, so lively a pleasantness of 
‘humour, that when either of these fell into his hands upon the 
‘ stage, he wantoned with them, to the highest delight of his audi- 
‘tors. © The agreeable was so natural to him, that even in that dis- 
‘ solute character of the Rover he seem’d to wash off the guilt from 
‘vice, and gave it charms and merit. For tho’ it may be a re- 
‘ proach to the poet, to draw such characters, not only unpunish’d, 
‘ but rewarded, the actor may still be allow’d his due praise in his 
‘excellent performance. And this is a distinction which, when this 
‘ comedy was acted at Whitehall, King William’s Queen Mary was 
‘ pleas’d to make in favour of Monfort, notwithstanding her disap- 
* probation of the play.’ 

Our author is even more felicitous in his description of the per- 
formers in low comedy and high farce. ‘The following critique 
brings Nokes—the Liston of his age—so vividly before us, that 
we seem almost as well acquainted with him, as with his delicious 
successor. 

‘ Nokes was an actor of a quite different genius from any I have 
‘ ever read, heard of, or seen, since or before his time; and yet his 
‘general excellence may be comprehended in one article, viz. a 
‘plain and palpable simplicity of nature, which was so utterly his 
* own, that he was often as unaccountably diverting in his common 
‘ speech, as on the stage. I saw him once, giving an account of 
* seme table-talk, to another actor behind the scenes, which, a man 
‘ of quality accidentally listening to, was so deceived by his man- 
‘ner, that he ask’d him, if that was a new play he was rehearsing ° 
‘It seems almost amazing, that this simplicity, so easy to Nokes, 
‘ should never be caught by any one of his successors. Leigh and 
‘Underhil have been well copied, tho’ not equall’d by others. 
‘ But not all the mimical skill of an Estcourt (fam’d as he was for 
‘ it) tho’ he had often seen Nokes, could scarce give us an idea of 
‘him. After this, perhaps, it will be saying less of him, when I 
‘own, that though [ have still the sound of every line he spoke, 
‘in my ear, (which us’d not to be thought a bad one) yet I have 
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* often try’d, by myself, but in vain, to reach the least distant like- 
‘ness of the vis comica of Nokes. Though this may seem little to 
‘ his praise, it may be negatively saying a good deal to it, because 
‘I have never seen any one actor, except himself, w hom I could 

‘not, at least so far imitate, as to give you a more than tolerable 
‘notion of his manner. But Nokes was so singular a species, and 
‘ was so form’d by nature, for the stage, that I question if (beyond 
‘the trouble of getting words by heart) it ever cost him an hour’s 
‘ ]abour to arrive at that high reputation he had, and deserved. 

‘ The characters he particularly shone in, were Sir Martin Marr- 
‘all, Gomez in the Spanish Friar, Sir Nicolas Cully in Love in a 
‘ Tub, Barnaby Brittle in the Wanton Wife, Sir Davy Dunce in 
‘the Soldier’s Fortune, Sosia in Amphytrion, &e. &c. &e. To 
‘ tell you how he acted them, is beyond the reach of criticism ; but, 
‘ to tell you what effect his action had upon the spectator, is not im- 
‘possible: this then is all you will expect from me, and from 
‘ hence I must leave you to guess at him. 

‘ He scarce ever made his first entrance in a play, but he was re- 
* ceived with an involuntary applause, not of hands only, for those 
‘ may be, and have often been partially prostituted, and bespoken ; 
‘but by a general laughter, which the very sight of him provoked, 
‘and nature cou’d not resist; yet the louder the laugh, the graver 
‘ was his look upon it; and sure, the ridiculous solemnity of his 
‘ features were enough to have set a whole bench of bishops into a 
‘titter, cou’d he have been honour’d (may it be no offence to 
‘ suppose it) with such grave and right reverend auditors. In the 
‘ludicrous distresses, which by the laws of comedy, Folly is often 
‘involved in; he sunk into such a mixture of piteous pusillanimity, 
‘and a consternation so rufully ridiculous and inconsolable, that 
‘when he had shook you, to a fatigue of laughter, it became a 
‘moot point, whether you ought not to have pity’d him. When 
‘he debated any matter by himself, he would shut up his mouth 
‘ with a dumb studious powt, and roll his full eye into such a vacant 
‘amazement, such a palpable ignorance of what to think of it, 
‘ that his silent perplexity (which would sometimes hold him seve- 
‘ral minutes) gave your imagination as full content, as the most 
‘absurd thing he could say upon it. In the character of Sir Mar- 
‘tin Marr-all, who is always committing blunders to the prejudice 
‘ of his own interest, when he had brought himself to a dilemma in 
‘ his affairs, by vainly proceeding upon his own head, and was after- 
‘ wards afraid to look his governing servant and counsellor in the 
‘ face; what a copious and distressful harangue have I seen him make 
‘ with his looks (while the house has been in one continued roar, for 
‘ several minutes) before he could prevail with his courage to speak 

‘aword to him! Then might you have, at once, read in his face 
‘ vevation, that his own measures which he had piqued himself up- 
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‘on, had fail’d: -—envy, of his servant’s superior wit :—distress, to 

Ren ea the occasion he had lost ;—shame, to confess his folly ;— 

‘ and yet a sullen desire, to be reconciled and better advised for the 
‘future! What tragedy ever shew’d us such a tumult of passions, 
‘ rising, at once, in one bosom? or what buskin’d heroe, standing 
‘ under the load of them, could have more effectually mov’d his 
‘ spectators, by the most pathetick speech, than poor miserable 
‘ Nokes did, by this silent eloquence, and piteous plight of his 
‘ features °’ 

We pass reluctantly over the account of Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Bet- 
terton, and others of less note, to insert the following exquisite pic- 
ture, of one who seems to have been the most exquisite of ac- 
tresses. 

‘Mrs. Monfort, whose second marriage gave her the name of 
‘ Verbruggen, was mistress of more variety of humour, than [ ever 
‘ knew in any one actress. ‘This variety, too, was attended with an 
‘ equal vivacity, which made her excellent in characters extremely 
‘ different. As she was naturally a pleasant mimick, she had the 
‘ skill to make that talent useful on the stage, a talent which may 
‘be surprising in a conversation, and yet be lost when brought to 
‘ the theatre, which was the case of Estcourt already mention’d: 
‘ but where the elocution is round, distinct, voluble, and various, as 
‘Mrs. Monfort’s was, the mimick, there, is a great assistant to the 
‘actor. Nothing, tho’ ever so barren, if within the bounds of na- 
‘ture, could be flat in her hands. She gave many heightening 
‘touches to characters but coldly written, and often made an au- 
‘ thor vain of his work, that in itself had but little merit. She was 
‘ so fond of humour, in what Jow part soever to be found, that she 
* would make no scruple of defacing her fair form, to come heartily 
‘into it; for when she was eminent in several desirable characters 
* of wit and humour, in higher life, she would be in as much fancy, 
‘ when descending into the antiquated Abigail of Fletcher, as when 
‘ triumphing in all the airs, and vain graces of a fine lady; a merit, 
‘ that few actresses care for. Ina play of D’Urfey’s, now forgot- 
‘ten, call’d The Western Lass, which part she acted, she trans- 
‘ form’ d her whole being, body, shape, voice, language, look, and 
features, into almost another animal; with a strong Devon- 
‘shire dialect, a broad laughing voice, a poking head, round 
‘ shoulders, an unconceiving eye, and the most bediz’ning, dowdy 
‘ dress, that ever cover’d the untrain’d limbs of a Joan Trot. To 
* have seen her here, you would have thought it impossible the same 
‘creature could ever have been recover’d, to what was as easy to 
* her, the gay, the lively, and the desirable. Nor was her humour 
‘ limited to her sex ; for, while her shape permitted, she was a more 
‘ adroit pretty fellow, than is usually seen upon the stage: her 
‘easy air, action, mien, and gesture, quite chang’d from the quoif, 
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‘to the cock’d hat, and cavalier in fashion. People were so fond 
‘ of seeing her a man, that when the part of Bays in the Rehearsal, 
‘had, for some time, lain dormant, she was desired to take it up, 
‘ which I have seen her act with all the true, coxcombly spirit and 
‘ humour that the sufficiency of the character required.’ 

In this work, also, the reader may become acquainted, on fa- 
miliar terms, with Wilkes and Dogget, and Booth—fall in love 
with Mrs. Bracegirdle, as half the town did in days of yore—and 
sit amidst applauding whigs and tories on the first representation of 
Cato. He may follow the actors from the gorgeous scene of their 
exploits to their private enjoyments, share in their jealousies, laugh 
with them at their own ludicrous distresses, and join in their happy 
socialhours. Yetwithallouradmiration for the theatrical artists, who 
yet live in Cibber’s Apology, we rejoice to believe that their ‘high 
and joyous art is not declining, Kemble, indeed, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, have forsaken that stateliest region of tragedy which they 
first opened to our gaze. But the latter could not be regarded as 
belonging to any age; her path was lone as it was exalted, and she 
appeared, not as hichest of a class which existed before her, but 
as a being of another order destined “ to leave the world no copy,” 
but to enrich its imaginations for ever....1f we have few names to 
boast in elegant comedy, we enjoy a crowd of the richest and most 
original humourists, with Munden—that actor of a myriad unfor- 
cotten faces—at their head. But our theme has enticed us beyond 
our proper domain of the past; and we must retire. [et us hope 
for some Cibber, to catch the graces of our living actors before 
they perish, that our successors may fix on them their retrospective 
eyes unblamed, and enrich with a review of their merits some num- 
ber of our work, which will appear, in due course, in the twenty- 


second century. 





From the Edinburgh Review.—Jan. 1820. Extract. 


Art. III. 1. Remarks on’the Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Sonate on the Poor-Laws. By J. H. Moeerinesr, Esq. Bristol. 1818. 

2. Observations on the Circumstances which Influence the Condition of the La- 
bouring Classes of Society. By Joun Barron, Esq. London. 1817. 

8. Observations on the Rise and Fall of the Manufacturing System of Great 
Britain, §c. London. 1819. 


Tue industry of a great commercial country is always liable to 
temporary embarrassments, from changes in the ordinary channels 
of trade, and from the varying demand for the products of its manu- 
factures. —But we believe that Great Britain, since the return of 
peace afiords the only instance of a regorgement being simultane- 
“— “3 in every employment in which capital had been invested. 
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Were the distress less general, it might be supposed to be occasion 
ed by the transition from a state of war to a state of peace. In that 
case, however, as soon as tranquillity had been restored, a stimulus 
would have been given to those employments which had been de- 
pressed during the war. But, after a lapse of five or six years, 
they are all nearly as much depressed as ever. Pauperism, in- 
stead of being diminished, is rapidly increasing. 

Several well-informed cotemporary authors state, that, at the 
commencement of the last century, the Poor-rates were supposed to 
amount to about a million. In 1776, it was ascertained, from the 
returns made under the act of that year, that the whole sum raised 
by assessment, and expended on the poor, amounted to 1,720,3161. : 
And, from similar returns, it was ascertained, that the average ex- 
penditure, on account of the poor, for 1783, "84, and ’85, being 
the years immediately subsequent to the American war , amounted to 
2,167,748]. It isto be regretted that there is no account of the 
amount of the Poor-rates previous to the commencement of the 
late war in 1793; but, from the very great extension of commerce, 
and the universal improvement which had taken place in the in- 
terim, we should be warranted in supposing, that it had diminished 
subsequently to 1785. Provided the estimate of the amount of the 
rates in 1700 be not incorrect, it may be concluded, that they had 
doubled in the first 93 years of the last century. But, during the 
last twenty-seven years, the former rate of increase has been entire- 
ly changed. In 1803, the total sum raised on account of the poor 
amounted to 5,348,204l., or to two and a half times the sum raised 
for the same purpose at the close of the American war: And, ac- 
cording to the late Reports on the Poor-Laws, the average ex- 
penditure of 1813, 1814 and 1815, amounted to no less than 
8,164,496/.,—a sum which the Committee states must since have 
been very greatly increased ; and which, we believe, would now bs 
underrated at TEN millions [sterling !] 

it is clear, therefore, that this extraordinary increase of pauper- 
ism has been owing infinitely more to the privations occasioned by 
the war, than to any revulsion which may have attended its close.— 
Voluntary contributions have increased still more rapidly than the 
rates. Notwithstanding the heavy burdens to which they have 
been subjected, individuals of every rank and station have been 
equally forward to assist in alleviating the wants of the poor. But, 
notwithstanding this unprecedented extension of the rates, and not- 
withstanding every assistance which the higher classes have been 
able to bestow, the condition of the great bulk of the people—of all 
who must depend on the wages of labour for support—is at this 
moment decidedly worse than at any former period. The pallia- 
tives by which it has been attempted to check the progress of pau- 
perism, seem only to have added to the violence of the evil. And, 
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in the words of the Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons,— there is every reason to think that the amount of the as- 
‘sessment will continue, as it has done, to increase ; till, at a pe- 
‘riod more or less remote, it shall have absorbed the profits of the 
* property on which the rate may have been assessed ; producing 
‘thereby the neglect and ruin of the land, and the waste or re- 
‘moval of other property, to the utter subversion of that happy or- 
‘der of society so long upheld in these kingdoms.’ 

The causes of this alarming increase of pauperism are not to be 
found in the transition from a state of war to a state of peace. 
Neither are we disposed to agree with the Committee of the House 
of Commons, and those who contend that it is chiefly, if not entire- 
ly, owing to the pernicious operation of the Poor-Laws. Not that 
we mean to deny that the holding out a certain resource to those 
who have been reduced to a state of poverty, whether occasioned 
by misfortune, or by the folly and ill conduct of the individual, 
must have a powerful tendeucy to weaken the motives stimulating 
to industry and economy. But, however pernicious the Poor- 
Laws may be supposed to be—and we believe them to have been 
most pernicious—there is no ground for supposing that they have 
operated more injuriously during the last twenty-seven years, than 
im a former period. It is not, therefore, to any decline in the in- 
dustry—in the spirit of deliberate and considerate forethought—or 
in the love of personal independence by which the people of Britain 
have been distinguished, that the enormity of the assessments for 
the support of the poor is to be ascribed. The very impatience of 
suffering which they have evinced, to whatever excesses it may 
have led, is honourable to the national character ; inasmuch as it 
shows, that dependant poverty is esteemed a degradation by the 
ereat body of the people. 

The compulsory provision for the support of the poor, was esta- 
blished in the latter part of the 16th century; and, for the last 
hundred years, can be considered as a constantly operating princi- 
ple, of which the effect, in different periods, must have been nearly 
the same. It may ge far to account for the gradual and regular 
increase of pauperism, from the reign of Elizabeth down to the 
commencement of the late war; but it will afiord no explanation of 
its late irregular and enormous increase. Although the varia- 
tions in the value of money since the restriction of cash pay- 
ments, must have had some effect in causing an increase in the 
nominal amount of the rates, yet neither these variations, nor the 
influence of the laws themselves, could possibly have occasioned 
such a degradation in the condition of the lower classes, as has been 
lately witnessed. Other causes have conspired to produce this 
effect; and of these, it will be found, that Taxation, and the re- 
strictions on the trade in Corn, have been the most powerful. 
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In the present improved state of the science of political economy, 
it is unnecessary to set about proving that a heavy taxation on the 
principal necessaries of life, must be extremely prejudicial to the 
great body of the people—to all who either depend for subsistence 
on the wages of labour, or the profits of stock. ‘This is admitted 
on all hands; but it has been strenuously denied, that these effects 
can be justly ascribed to the system of taxation adopted in this 
country: And as it is of the utmost importance, in every inquiry 
into the causes of the public distresses, that we should have correct 
opinions on this fundamental point, we shall premise a few obser- 
vations on the eflects which must in general result from the impo- 
sition of heavy taxes on necessaries, before examining the nature 
and operation of our system of taxation. 

In countries, such as the United States, where there is a bound- 
less extent of fertile and unappropriated land, and where no feudal! 
privileges or impolitic restraints fetter the employment of industry, 
or retard the accumulation of capital, the imposition of a tax ona 
commodity necessary for the subsistence of the labourer, would not 
be attended with any very injurious effects. In such countries, both 
the profits of stock and the real wages of labour are high’; and a 
considerable revenue might be collected without occasioning any 
great inconvenience either to the workman or his employer: a 
little economy would enable the former to save the amount of the 
tax out of his wages; and these might be advanced without the 
rate of profit and the power to accumulate capital being thereby 
materially impaired. But in all old settled and fully peopled 
countries, taxation is infinitely more injurious. ‘The supply of la- 
bour being in this case almost always greater than the demand, the 
real wages of labour are comparatively low ; while, from the neces- 
sity of cultivating inferior soils, the profits of stock are compara- 
tively limited: There is obviously little room for increased econo- 
my ; nor cana rise in the price of necessaries, that is, of those coim- 
modities ‘which the custom of a country renders it indecent for 
creditable people even of the lowestorder, to be without,”* be compen- 
sated by a corresponding rise of wages.—The labourer is unable to 
raise this wages in proportion to the increased price of the com- 
modities he consumes: and for this obvious reason, that, while the 
competition for employment, or the number of labourers continues 
undiminished, the demand for their services, however much it may 
be lessened, cannot be increased by the imposition of the tax. The 
principle which has been laid down by Dr. Smith, and other politi- 
cal economists, that every direct tax on the commodities necessa~ 
ry for the subsistence of the labourer, falls entirely on his employer, 
must be received with very great modification: except in the rare 
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ease where an unusual demand for labour occurs at the time that a 
tax is imposed on necessaries, it is impossible that wages should be 
equally raised. When wages are diminished to any great extent, 
as they are sure to be by every considerable increase of taxation, 
the poor are obliged to economize ; and it is natural to suppose, 
that what was at first forced on them by necessity, should ulti- 
mately become habitual. The inadequacy of wages has already 
compelled the greater part of the people of Britain to relinquish a 
variety of comforts, and to satisfy themselves with comparatively 
coarse and scanty fare. And as the necessity for making still fur- 
ther retrenchments does not appear to be at all diminished, it is but 
too certain, if no means are taken to relieve the ov erloaded springs 
of industry, and to stimulate the natural demand for labour, that 
the ordinary rate of wages will be reduced to such a sum as will 
barely enable the labouring class to exist, and to continue their 
race. Whenever wages have been reduced thus low, it is true that 
they can sink no lower; and then, but not till then, the labourer 
will be beyond the reach of taxation ; and every tax aflecting the 
commodities indispensable for his support, will be paid by his em- 
ployer, or, which is the same thing, will directly and immediately 
fall on the profits of stock. 

** In those countries,” Mr. Ricardo has well observed, ‘‘ where the 
labouring classes have the fewest wants, and are contented with the 
cheapest food, the people are exposed to the greatest vicissitudes 
and miseries. ‘They have no place of refuge from calamity; they 

cannot seek safety in a lower station; they are already so low, that 
they can fall no Jower. On any deficiency of the chief articles of 
their subsistence, there are few substitutes of which they can avail 
themselves; and dearth to them is attended with almost all the evils 
of famine.” Nor is this all :—Men placed in such circumstances, 
and cut off, as they must be, from all hope of rising in the w orld, 
naturally sink into a state of indolence and insensibility. They 

may not be discontented; but it is not in the nature of things that 
they should be either active or industrious. No man submits to 
privations and labour, but in the hope of obtaining corresponding 
comforts. Where there is no power, there can be no motive to ac- 
cumulate ; and, what perhaps is still worse, where the mass of the 
people are sunk in the abyss of poverty—where they have no stake 
in the hedge—it is impossible they should feel any great respect for 
the rights of those who have : and it is but too evident, that it is only 
by the terrors of the criminal law, that such persons can be prevented 
from breaking down those institutions which, however essential to 
the maintenance of society, must appear to them, not as bulwarks 
raised for the public benefit, but for the support and protection of a 
favoured few. 

The eflect of a heavy taxation is much influenced by the com- 
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parative rapidity of its increase. A slow and gradual increase ot’ 
taxation, as it would not suddenly deprive the lower classes of any 
considerable portion of their accustomed comforts, would most pro- 
bably stimulate them to endeavour to preserve their place in socie- 
ty, as much by delaying the formation of matrimonial connexions, 
as by contracting the scale of their expenditure. _To retrograde is 
not naturalto man. ‘The desire to improve our circumstances, and 
to acquire an increased command over the necessaries and Juxuries 
of life, is deeply seated in the human breast, and has been found 
sufficiently strong to counteract one of the most powerful instincts of 
our nature. Previous to the commencement of the late French 
war, the condition of the labouring classes in England was not very 
different from that of the same class in the United States ; the 
greater facility of providing for a family, which enabled the labour- 
ers of America to contract early marriages, and to double their 
numbers in twenty or four-and-twenty years without depressing 
wages, was balanced in England, where the population could not be 
doubled in less than 100 years without degrading the condition of 
the labourer, by the greater prevalence of moral restraint. ‘This 
greater efficacy of the check on the increase of population, arising 
from prudential considerations, in England, was evidently the re- 
sult of habits which had been formed in the course of many pre- 
vious centuries, and which naturally develope themselves in every 
country as society advances, and as it becomes more difficult to ac- 
quire the means of subsistence. Were the fiat of Almighty Power 
at once to deprive America of her boundless tracts of fertile and un- 
appropriated land, or to render her population as dense as that of 
England, the existing habit of early marriages would be pro- 
ductive of incalculable misery. But, on the more rational hy- 
pothesis, that the impossibility of being able permanently to provide 
for the wants of an increasing population, s shall gradually manifest 
itself, a corresponding change will be effected in the habits of the 
peo sle ; and the rate of their increase will be more nearly propor- 
tioned to the altered circumstances of the country. Now, it cannot 
be denied that Taxation, by increasing the cost of commodities, 
operates in precisely the same way as a deterioration of the powers 
of the soil, or as any other cause which has the effect of rendering 
it more difficult to procure a comfortable subsistence. A sudden 
increase of taxation is unaccompanied by any alleviating circum- 
stance. The mischiefs which it occasions are pure and unmix- 
ed. It precludes the possibility of previously changing or modify- 
ing the habits of those subjected to its operation. | They are im- 
mediately forced to relinquish a greater or less proportion of the 
comforts to which they have been accustomed: and if they ever 
recover the station from which they must in the mean time be cast 
down, it can only be after a period of suffering and distress, and 
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aiter they have been exposed to the hazard of permanent degrada- 
tion, by losing a proper sense of what is necessary to their comfort- 
able existence. 

But, a direct tax on wages, or, which is the same thing, on the 
commodities indispensable for the support of the labouring classes, 
is not objectionable on the single ground of its having a constant 
tendency to degrade their condition in society. ‘Taxation, in 
every form, presents only a choice of evils. Supposing, which is ex- 
tremely improbable, that, notwithstanding the suffering and distress 
occasioned by the imposition of a heavy tax, the sentiments of the 
people are not degraded, and that, an efficient check being given 
to the rate at which population was previously increasing, wages 
are in the long run advanced proportionally to the tax ; still the 
condition of society would be altered very much to the worse, 
The profits of stock would now be diminished in the precise pro- 
portion that wages had been increased. For, Mr. Ricardo has de- 
monstrated, that, whatever is added to wages, must be taken from 
profits; and conversely. Dr. Smith, who was not aware of this 
fundamental principle, supposed that a heavy taxation on necessa- 
ries neither fell on the capitalists nor the labourers, but on the con- 
sumers generally; and that it was always in the power of the pro- 
ducers to indemnify themselves for a rise of wages, by enhancing 
the price of the commodities -brought to market. But it is easy 
to see that no general rise of wages can have any such effect. 
Commodities are in ev ery case bought by commodities; and as a 
rise of wages must affect, in an equal degree, the producers of every 
different article, it cannot possibly derange their relative values one 
with another, or occasion any increase of price. 

A sacrifice on the part of a great proportion of society, of all the 
delights of virtuous love, and of all the endearments of conjugal 


aflection, is indispensably necessary to preserve the inhabitants of 


a heavily taxed country from sinking into the most abject and 
helpless poverty : though it is by no means certain that even this 
sacrifice of the finer feelings and affections will be sufiicient to se- 
cure them a proper share of the necessaries and luxuries of life. 
The fall of profits consequent on a rise of wages caused by exces- 
sive taxation, not only checks the increase of that fund, by whose 
increase the productive industry of the country must aie ays be re- 
gulated, but it has a powerful effect in stimulating its transfer to 
other countries. ‘The efflux of capital is one of the worst conse- 
quences of excessive taxation ; and it is one against which it is im- 
possible to guard. The same principle which would prevent the 
employment of capital in Yorkshire, if it did not yield the same 
rate of profit that might be derived from investing it in Kent or 


Surrey, regulates its distribution among the different countries of 


the world. Itis true, the difference in the rate of profit must be 
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considerably greater, to occasion a transference of capital from 
one country to another, than from different provinces of the same 
country. But a comparatively heavy taxation is more than sufii- 
cient to occasion this difference. Previous to the late revolutionary 
contests, the bulk of the capital belonging to the merchants of Hol- 
land was vested in foreign countries ; and the experience of the 
last four or five years has shown, that the low rate of profit in this 
country, is enough to counterbalance the risk attending the lending 
of money even on Prussian security. 

[t is thus that heavy taxes on necessaries become, in the words 
of Dr. Smith, “a curse equal to the barrenness of the soil, and the 
incleimency of the heavens.” Such taxes must necessarily fall 
either on wages or on profits. ‘To whatever extent they diminish 
wages, they must equally diminish the comforts and enjoyments of 
the |; argest and most important class in society, and spread pauper- 
ism, misery, and crime throughout the country; if, on the other 
hand, they diminish profits, they occasion a cor) -esponding diminu- 
tion of the power to accumulate capital, and also stimulate its 
transfer to those countries, in which taxation is less oppressive. 
They are, in the end, nearly equally destructive of the happiness 
and future improvement of the society in which they have been 
carried to an inordinate extent. 

We can be at no loss to account on this ground for the increase 
of pauperism since 1793. During this period, the public burdens 
have been augmented to an extent unknown in any former age or 
country. No source of revenue, however trifling, and no neces- 
sary, however indispensable, has been able to elude the grasp of 
the taxatherer. Mr. Pitt, and the subsequent Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, have had no equals i in the devising of means to divert 
the greatest possible portion of the wealth of the country, into the 
coflers of government. It is no exaggeration to affirm, “that, with 
the solitary exception of water, there is not a single necessary con- 
sumed in the empire, which 1 is not, directly or indirectly, loaded 
with a most oppressive impost. Nor has the rapidity of the in- 
crease of taxation been less extraordinary, than the extent to which 
it has been carried. For example, the duty on tea, which, in 
1793, was only 12 per cent., is now more than erght times as much, 

—100 per cent. ‘The duty on salt, which amounts (in England) 
to 15s. a bushel, or to about thirty times its natural cost, was tr7- 
pled in 1805. ‘The duty on leather, after being stationary for 
more than a century, was doudled in 1812. And the various duties 
on sugar, beer, spirits, soap, candles, tobacco, &c. besides the 
house-tax, window- -tax, and stamp-duty, have all been increased in 
similar proportions. But, it is not necessary to engage in the end- 
less and irksome task of enumerating the different articles on which 
new duties have been imposed, or the old ones increased, to show 
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the progress of taxation. It is sufficient to mention, that the total 
payments into the Exchequer in 1793, on account of permanent 
and temporary duties, amounted to £17,674,395; in 1804, they 
had increased to £49,335,978, or to nearly three times the amount 
in 1793; in 1808, they exceeded the enormous sum of 66 millions ; 
and in 1819, in the fifth year of the peace, they amounted to 
£47,990,814, or to very nearly their amount in the eleventh year 
of ihe war. During the American war, the revenue, when greatest, 
never reached the sum of 13 millions! 

It appears, from accounts printed by order of the House of 
Commons, that the gross produce of the revenue of Great Britain, 
for the twenty years, commencing 5th January, 1797, and ending 
5th January, 1817, amounted to the almost incredible sum of 
£1,290,180,592. Besides the enormous levies thus compulsorily 
wrung from the necessities of the poor, and the overburdened reve- 
nue of the rich, an additional sum of about 450 millions of real 
capital was borrowed by Government, and added to our funded 
and floating debts: And taxation being increased, less with a view 
to equalise the revenue with the expenditure, than to provide the 
means of paying the interest of the new loans, it became impossible 
to make any great reduction in its amount on the return of peace. 
There have, it must be confessed, been reasoners, and, what is 
more extraordinary, the race is not yet extinct, who contend, that 
the debts of the nation are in no way burdensome; because the 
general wealth is not diminished by the payment of the dividends. 
But, admitting this to be true, what does it establish? We are in- 
clined to think, that even Mr. Justice Bayley and Mr. Spence 
would pause before they ventured to maintain, that there is no dif- 
terence between an individual who lives by his own industry, and 
one who lives by the industry of others! Had the capital which 
has been borrowed by the State, and expended on the maintenance 
of those who, if they were annihilated at any given moment, would 
leave nothing behind them—nothing to represent the immense 
sums lavished on their support—been retained by its original 
owners, it would have yielded them a revenue, equal, perhaps 
superior, to what the stockholders now derive from the dividends ; 
but that revenue, instead of being drawn, as at present, from the 
earnings of others, would have been furnished by the productive 
energies of their own stock. 

In order to exhibit the effect of loans in diminishing national 
wealth in a still clearer point of view, let us suppose that a country 
with one million of inhabitants, and 200 millions of capital, is 
engaged in hostilities, and that the Government borrows and 
expends 50 millions of the public stock in military stores, in the 
embroidery of Hussar jackets, building Kremlins, and such like 
— the ordinary rate of profit were 10 per cent., 
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the annual income of this State previous to the commencement of 
the war would be 20 millions, and at its close 15 millions. It is 
plain, however, that this reduced income would in future have to 
furnish the means of subsistence to the whole million of inhabitants. 
And, although it is true that the country is not deprived of the in- 
terest of the debt, for that is merely transferred from one class to 
another, it is no less true that at is deprived of the income derived 
from 50 millions of capital; and that the productive power which 
had formerly fed and clothed a fourth part of the inhabitants being 
for ever lost to the State, they must now depend for subsistence 
entirely on the exertions of thosc- who, it is probable, could pre- 
viously with difficulty maintain themselves. 

How ridiculous then to contend, that, because the dividends are 
paid by one class of society to another, the national debt is not 
disadvantageous! Is it a matter of indifference that the sum of 
THIRTY-TWO millions—a sum greater than the entire rental of all 
the land in the empire—must be annually drawn from the pockets 
of the industrious classes, to support that numerous class of per- 
sons whose capitals having been lent to the State are, in conse- 
quence, destitute of any other means of subsistence? And, is it at 
all wonderful that, by thus diminishing the funds which would 
otherwise have been applicable for the maintenance of labour, 
idleness and want are multiplied in a tenfold proportion? Far, 
indeed, from feeling any surprise at the paralysis which is now felt 
in every branch of industry—at the inadequacy of the wages of 
labour, and the consequent increase of pauperism and crime—our 
only wonder is that these evils have not been experienced in a far 
greater degree. The most sanguine could not have supposed it 
possible, that about 1700 millions of real capital could have been 
dissipated in warlike pursuits in the short space of 20 years, without 
involving all classes in the abyss of bankruptcy and misery, and 
occasioning infinitely more ruin and mischief than has actually 
ensued. 

That such would have been the consequence in any former pe- 
riod of our history, had a similar perversion of the funds destined 
for the support of productive industry occurred, is abundantly cer- 
tain. But during the late war, various circumstances conspired 
to prevent our feeling the full extent of the sacrifices we were call- 
ed on to make, and to enable us to sustain a conflict with the com- 
bined force of almost all Europe. ‘The most prominent of these 
circumstances may be classed under the following heads. 

. In the first place, the last thirty or forty years have been distin- 
guished, above all others, by those stupendous discoveries which 
have so much facilitated the great work of production, and extend- 
ed the empire of mind over matter. In 1767, the value of the Cot- 
ton goods manufactured in Great Britain did not exceed £200,000. 
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But Sir Richard Arkwright having very soon after (1769) con- 
trived to perform the business of spinning by means of machinery, 
the sale, owing to the fall of prices, was so prodigiously augmented, 
that, in 1787, the value of the manufactured goods was increased to 
about 7! millions. Since 1787, the progress of this manufacture 
has been equally rapid; and the entire value of the various descrip- 
tions of cotton goods annually produced cannot now be estimated 
at less than from 35 to 40 millions! Here then was an immense 
field for the profitable employment of capital and industry, created 
as if by enchantment, and which, more than any other circum- 
stance, enabled this country to sustain the burdens imposed during 
the late contest, and to bring it to a successful termination. But 
the developement of industry was not confined to the cotton manu- 
facture: And it would perhaps be impossible to name any other 
department in which some very decided and material improvement 
has not also taken place. In addition, we enjoyed, during the 
war, a complete monopoly of the commerce of the world. Our 
merchants and manufacturers were relieved from all competition, 
and a factitious and extraordinary stimulus was given to the de- 
mand for labour. 

In the second place, the extraordinary depreciation of the cur- 
rency, during the latter years of the war, must have powerfully 
contributed to render us less sensible of the evils attending the con- 
stant increase of taxation. In the interval between 1809 and 1815, 
bank notes were ata discount of from 14 to 28 per cent.: the real 
amount of the taxes and loans raised during that period, therefore, 
was so much less than their nominal amount. ‘The ascendancy of 
Napoleon, too, and the continued convulsions of the Continent, not 
only prevented the transfer of British capital to any country in 
Europe, but actually occasioned the transfer of a considerable por- 
tion of continental capital to this country. The risk attending 
foreign investments being too great to be balanced by the higher 
rate of profit, there was no efflux of stock. 

In the third place, though it may at first sight appear somewhat 
paradoxical, it is nevertheless true, that no inconsiderable portion 
of the factitious and unnatural prosperity we enjoyed during the 
war, resulted from the excess to which the system of borrowing 
was then carried. Suppose, for example, that two manufacturers 
have each a capital of £10,000, the one invested in a machine cal- 
culated to last one year, which, with the additional labour of ten 
men, is calculated annually to produce commodities worth 
£10,500; and the other appropriated to the payment of the wages 
of 406 labourers, at the rate of £25 each, the produce of whose in- 
dustry also sells for. £10,500. In this situation, their profits and 
expenses are equal: But supposing wages to rise one per cent., 
it is obvious, that while the profits of the proprietor of the machine 
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would be only reduced 50s., those of the employer of the workmen 
would be reduced to the extent of £100. But this discrepancy 
could not continue. Capital would be immediately attracted to the 
more lucrative employment; and would continue flowing in that 
direction until the multiplication of machines had obliged the pro- 
prietors to sink the price of their commodities, so that they could 
obtain only the common and ordinary rate of profit. 

This is a very important principle ; and, while it serves to ac- 
count for the rapid introduction of machinery, it also enables us 
more clearly to appreciate the effect of loans on the demand for 
labour. 

But, though this prodigious development of the powers and re- 
sources of industry, and though the depreciation of the currency, 
and the distracted state of the Continent, prevented taxation from 
exerting its full effect, and capital from escaping to other countries, 
still the insatiable rapacity of the Treasury proved more than a 
match for the united exertions of our merchants, capitalists, and 
artisans. Instead of the condition of the labouring classes being 
improved by the admirable inventions of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Wedgwood, the increase of taxation, and the destruction of capital, 
had, long previous to the termination of the war, changed it very 
much to the worse. We have already seen, that in the course of 
the twenty years from 1793 to 1813, the poor’s-rates had increased 
from two to eight millions; whereas, in the whole of the previous 
part of the century, they had only increased from one to two mil- 
lions. This, of itself, is sufficient to show the effect of the priva- 
tions arising out of the war, in depressing the condition of the 
lower classes. We may further mention, that according to the re- 
searches of Mr. Young, to whom we are indebted for much valua- 
ble information respecting the rate of wages at different periods, 
the mean price of labour in Europe, in 1767, 1768, and 1770, was 
very nearly 1s. 3d. per diem: And he further states its mean price 
in 1810 and 1811, when wages were at the very highest, at about 
2s. 5d., being a rise of nearly cent. per cent. on the former. But 
the price of wheat, according to the account kept at Eton College, 
during the first-mentioned years, was 51s. a quarter; and during 
1810 and 1811 its price was 110s. being a rise of 115 per cent. ; 
and Mr. Young estimates, that butcher’s meat had in the same 
period risen 146, butter 140, and cheese 153 per cent.; being, on 
an average, a rise of 138} per cent.; so that wages, as compared 
with these articles, had declined in the interval considerably more 
than one third, — 381 per cent.; and if the increased cost of tea, 
sugar, beer, leather, &c. besides the house-duty and window-tax, 
had been taken into account, the diminished power of the labourer 
over the necessaries and comforts of life, would have appeared still 
greater. How, then, can we be surprised at the excess of poverty 
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and misery which has been experienced since the peace? When all 
the factitious, exclusive, and unnatural advantages we enjoyed 
during the war, were not sufficient to enable us to bear up under 
the constantly increasing weight of our burdens, it was not to be 
expected that we should be able to sustain them when these advan- 
tages were at an end—when we had been deprived of many 
branches of commerce we had previously enjoyed, and been ex- 
posed to a dangerous competition in every other—when the rise in 
the value of the currency had really added from 25 to 50 per cent. 
to the already enormous weight of taxation—and when British 
capital was permitted to seek, in foreign investments, that benefi- 
cial employment it could no longer find at home. 


But we do not despair of the country. And having thus, we 
trust satisfactorily, established that the present distresses are almost 
entirely owing to the excess of taxation, and the monopoly granted 
to the agriculturists, it is a comparatively easy, as well as a more 
pleasing task, to point out the means by which they may be alle- 
viated.—Quz vult finem vult media. If we have not good sense 
and virtue enough immediately to set about making an unsparing 
retrenchment in every branch of expenditure, and to permit our 
artisans to purchase their food in the cheapest market, we must 
submit not only to a continuance, but to an increase of all the mis- 
chiefs we now suffer. Palliatives may delay, but it is not in the 
nature of things that they should be able to avert the final triumph 
of pauperism. Nothing but a very great reduction of the demands 
made by Government, and the total repeal of the worst of all pos- 
sible taxes—the tax on corn, can save the country from the abyss 
of poverty and misery to w hich, if it has not already arrived, it is 
fast hastening. 

Most of our readers, we presume, are aware, that in order to 
lighten the load of taxation, Mr. Ricardo has proposed that an 
sassessment should be made on the capital of the country for the 
purpose of at once discharging the public debt. But waiving, for 
the present, all exarhination of the probable consequences of at- 
tempting to carry this bold and decisive measure into eflect, we 
certainly think that it ought at all events to be considered as a 
dernier resort; and that it should first be ascertained whether any 
real and efficient relief can be obtained from economy, and a 
thorough revision of our commercial system. Before submitting to 
so great a sacrifice as would be required for the immediate pay- 
ment of the debt, the country has a right to demand that retrench- 
ment should be carried to its utmost limits, and that every restraint 
on the freedom of industry should be removed. Should this prove 
ineffectual, then undoubtedly recourse must be had to still stronger 
measures. When it has been satisfactorily established that there is 
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but one alternative, and that if the country does not rid itself of 
the debt, the debt will destroy the country, we must submit, cost 
what it will, to pay it off. 

The military peace establishment of Great Britam and Ireland 
in 1792, was fixed at 27,000 regular troops; and the whole aggre- 
gate force employed at home and in the colonies, only amounted 
to 44,000, and the expense to about two millions. Now, however, 
exclusive of a yeomanry force of between 60,000 aiid 79,000, 
which had no existence previous to the late war, we maintain 
60,000 regular troops in England and Ireland only; and the 
entire expense of the military department is at least equal to seven 
millions! Here, certainly, a radical reform is imperatively neces- 
sary. We do not think it too much to affirm, that the army ex- 
penses might be reduced a full half, without occasioning the least 
injury to the public service. It is a monstrous absurdity to con- 
tend, that four times the force which sufficed to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the country, in very critical circumstances, and when the 
public mind was powerfully excited by the French Revolution, 
should be necessary in a period of profound peace, and when legi- 
timacy is every where triumphant. Such an excess of force is not 
ouly uncalled for and unnecessary, and in the highest degree un- 
constitutional, but is altogether incommensurate with the means of 
the country. <A rigid economy is in every government the first of 
virtues : in ours, it is the most pressing of duties. 

In addition to the retrenchments which might be effected, not in the 
military only, but in every other branch of the public expenditure ; : 
a very great reduction of the duties upon those various commodities, 
whose prime cost does not exceed the power of the great body of 
: the people to become purchasers, might be made, without occasion- 
* ing any diminution of the revenue. When the real price, or the 
Ha cost of production, of any commodity, is so great that it can only 
a be purchased by the rich and wealthy classes, no reduction of du- 
ties could greatly extend its consumption. But it is otherwise with 
the commodities alluded to, which are in general request. In such 
circumstances, a reduction of any heavy duty by which they may 
be burdened, would prodigiously extend their consumption ; and, 
without diminishing the revenue, would add to the comforts and en- 
joyments ofall. This does not rest on theoryonly. Previous to 1744, 
the East India Company’s sales of Teas amounted to no more than 
about 600,000 lbs. weight annually ; producing.a revenue of about 
£140,000. In the early part of 1745, an act was passed, by w hich 
the tea-duties were very greatly reduced ; and, in 1746, the sales 
amounted to nearly two millions of pounds weight, and the revenue 
to £228,000. But this unanswerable demonstration, of the supe- 
rior advantages resulting to the revenue itself from low duties, was 
unable to restrain the rapacity of the Treasury. In 1748 the 
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duties were again increased; and fluctuated between that epoch and 
1784, from 64 to 119 per cent. In the last-mentioned year, how- 
ever, the Government, having in vain tried every other means to 
prevent the smuggling and adulteration of tea, reduced the duty 
from 119 to 12} per cent.: And the revenue, instead of falling off 
in the proportion of one to ten, owing to the increased consumption, 
only declined in the proportion of one to three. The shortsighted- 
ness of ministers, and the narrow and contracted policy on which 
they have almost always acted, put it out of our power to refer to 
many such conclusive instances to prove the superior productive- 
ness of diminished taxation : there are, however, one or two others 
which deserve to be pointed cut. In 1787, the duty on wine and 
spirits was lowered 50 per cent.; but the revenue was, notwith- 
standing, considerably augmented. ‘The average annual produce 
of the tax on coffee, for the three years previous to 1808, amount- 
ed to £166,000. In the course of that year, the duty was reduced 
from 2s. to 7d. the cwt.; and the average annual produce of the 
reduced duty for the next three years, instead of being diminished, 
rose to £195,000 !—showing that the consumption had been in- 
creased in a quadruple proportion, and that the comforts of the 
people had been materially increased. 

It is plain, therefore, that a very considerable deduction might 
be made from some of the most oppressive duties, without occa- 
sioning any diminution of the revenue. Nor do we think that it is 
too much to expect that, although 50 per cent. were deducted from 
the duties on salt, tea, leather, soap, spirits, beer, French wines, 
&c., the revenue, instead of being diminished, would be increased. 
Whether these anticipations should be realized or not, it ts indis- 
pensable that Taxation should be diminished. Instead of attempt- 
ing to raise the revenue to the level of our present unmeasured ex- 
penditure, we must reduce our expenditure to the altered circum- 
stances of the couatry, and make it quadrate with our diminished 
income. 





Art. IV. 4 Guide to the Electors of Great Britain upon the 
Accession of a New King, and the wmmediate prospect of a New 
Parliament. Third edition, 8vo. pp. 56. London, 1820. 


Ir is long, indeed, since so excellent a Pamphlet has appeared 
upon any political subject, as the one now before us. The public 
having already pronounced a decisive opinion in its favour, by 
exhausting two editions during the bustle and distractions of a Ge- 
neral Election, we may be thought to undertake a needless task in 
professing to describe its merits; but we owe it as a debt of grati- 
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tude to the author, for the light he has thrown upon questions 
highly important, and hitherto treated with vague and unprofitable 
declamation on the one side, or mysteriously wrapt up in the ob- 
scurity of official details upon the other. The author is, we believe, 
pretty generally known to be Mr. Creevey, a Member of Parlia- 
ment for many years; during which he so highly and so usefully 
distinguished himself as the friend of rational reforms, the advo- 
cate of sound constitutional principles, and the unsparing enemy 
of abuse, that his exclusion from the House of Commons must now 
be regarded as a serious public loss; more especially at a period 
when those questions are to be bronght under review, with which 
he, more than any other man, had shown himself intimately ac- 
quainted. 

The beginning of a New Reign, as the reader probably knows, 
brings forward one of the most momentous subjects on which the 
representatives of the people can at any time be called to delibe- 
rate,—the formation of the Civil List,—that is, the arrangement of 
nearly the whole civil expenses of the country, including the 
charges of executing the Laws at home, representing it abroad, and 
providing for the support, the dignity, and the splendour of the 
Crown. In the ancient times of the Monarchy, the Sovereign, 
who was rather the first of the feudal Barons than the ruler of a 
great People, derived his revenues chiefiy from land vested in him 
as a great proprietor, and from certain occasional perquisites given 
to him for the better support of his office; and, it may be added, 
that the services which his vassals were bound to perform in war, 
or to redeem with money, helped him mainly to defray its ex- 
penses. On extraordinary occasions, taxes were levied directly 
upon the subject; but the bulk of the revenue was that which the 
King derived from his Possessions and his Prerogative, indepen- 
dent of any consent of Parliament for raising it, and of any con- 
trol in its expenditure. In return for the funds thus vested in the 
Crown, it was bound to defray all the expenses of the State in 
peace and war: and while the hereditary revenues remained entire, 
and the feudal services belonged to them, the Sovereigns of this 
country could well support this burden. Repeated dilapidations, 
however, reduced the former in process of time ; and as the feudal 
scheme fell into disuse, the other great branch of the Monarch’s 
resources was lopt off also; so that from time to time he was, 
happily for the liberties of the nation, compelled to ask supplies 
from Parliament; and, by degrees, one after the other, all the 
great branches of public expenditure were transferred from the 
Crown to the Country. 

The Sovereign being thus exonerated from his payments, it was 
natural to expect that he should also relinquish those funds which 
bad been allotted to him to make those payments ;—that having 
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no longer, for example, to pay the Army and Navy, he should no 
longer retain the perquisites of Admiralty and Prize which had 
been destined to support those services, but should transfer to the 
public, to whose shoulders he had shifted the burden, those profits 
which are inseparably connected with it. This part of the pro- 
cess, however, was altogether omitted. Notions of right and pre- 
rogative were conveniently enough introduced. The King was 
said to have those branches of revenue by a high title, and that 
they were inherent in the Crown by virtue of his Royal preroga- 
tive; no account being taken of the material circumstance, that, 
while so possessed by the Crown, they had been burdened with 
disbursements now undertaken by the State-——The worst of the 
whole, wardship, or the King’s right of seizing or granting the 
guardianship and estates of infants,—purveyance, or the power of 
seizing cattle, carriages, and provisions for the Royal household, 
—and the various feudal incidents of tenure by Knight’s service, 
were so extremely oppressive, that the full exercise of them could 
not be borne; and even a mitigated exercise was wholly destruc- 
tive of liberty. Early in James I.’s reign, we accordingly find a 
treaty entered into between Parliament and the Crown, by which 
a commutation was intended to be stipulated ; and the learned, 
ingenious, and indefeasible Monarch estimated the value of his 
right by a sufficiently recondite process of calculation. He ob- 
served, that there were Nine Muses, the patronesses of poets, who 
were always poor; therefore, he must have more than nine score 
thousand pounds by the year, which the Commons had tendered him; 
also, there were Eleven Apostles, deducting Judas, as unfit to be 
named among honourable contracting parties. Now, it was plain 
that ten, the medium between the Muses and Apostles, even if it 
were not also the number of the Commandments, ought to be the sum 
chosen :—and to this the Commons, moved by his Majesty’s great 
wit and solid judgment, assented :—So that, had the treaty been 
concluded, he would have had £200,000 a year, in lieu of the re- 
maing feudal perquisites of the Crown. Upon the Restoration, in 
1660, Charles II., desiring to gain the affections of his subjects, re- 
newed the negociation; and the memorable act was passed, abo- 
lishing the Court of Wards, Purveyance, &c.; in return for which, 
an hereditary Excise was settled on the Sovereign, besides other 
grants for his life; out of which he was to defray both the charges 
of his household and family, and those of the Civil government of 
the country. This is the first instance of any thing like an arrange- 
ment of the Civil List. In James II.’s reign, a similar provision 
was continued ; and in the reigns of William and Anne, a more 
regular plan was pursued, which has ever since been followed, of 
voting, at the accession of each Sovereign, a certain yearly sum, 
to — during the reign, to cover all the expenses of the Royal 
ox. I. 
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household and family, and many of the changes connected witis 
the Civil government of the country. 

In consideration of these grants for life, each succeeding Sove- 
reign has given up all claim to those branches of the separate pro- 
perty of the Crown, which are technically termed its Hereditary 
Revenue; that is, the Crown lands, the hereditary Excise, first 
granted in Charles I.’s time, in lieu of Warding and Purveyance, 
and the smaller branches arising from fines, &c. But, by some 
strange accident, very considerable branches of revenue, or perqui- 
sites exactly of the same nature, have been kept separate, and re- 
tained by the Crown, notwithstanding the provision made by the 
country both for the household and for all the other branches of 
the public service, formerly supported out of those hereditary and 
separate funds. It is hardly necessary to remark, how wide and 
dangerous a door is thus opened to abuse, by the sums thus in- 
trusted to the Crown and its ministers, without any Parliamentary 
grant or control, and expended without even the form of laying 
estimates before the House of Commons. Other inroads of abuse 
are to be found in the Pension List, which the Executive govern- 
ment is permitted to fill up to a large amount, without any check 
from Parliamentary investigation: and nothing can be more ma- 
nifest, than the inconsistency of the whole Civil List arrangement 
with the present form of the Constitution, and the shape into which 
the finances of the country have, for nearly a century and a half, 
been moulded. A new reign necessarily brings forward this ques- 
tion in all its bearings; and a new Parliament as necessarily is 
summoned to form the plan for the King’s life. 

At this particular period, therefore, Mr. Creevey takes his stand, 
and addresses his countrymen upon a subject important in every 
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i i point of view, whether we regard its financial or its constitutional 

be bearings. It cannot be doubted that his Tract possesses very 

ie great merit. ‘The argument is conducted with a degree of plain- 
: ness, and force, and manliness seldom to be met in union with so 


much temper and moderation. The arrangement is lucid and 
natural ; the topics succeed one another in great abundance, and 
with striking rapidity; there is nothing superfluous, and nothing 
left unexplained. ‘The style is admirable; clearness, precision, 
and the excellent taste which consists in avoiding all ornament 
where the subject requires none, as well as where it admits none 
—are the characteristics of this pamphlet; which deserves to be 
placed along with the celebrated political writings of Dean Swift— 
only that its matter is far more important, and its principles more 
enlarged. We hasten to present the reader with an abstract of so 
striking and useful a composition; premising, that though it was 
published in the contemplation of a general election, as a guide to 
electors, it is now addressed, with equal propricty, to the Members 
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elected to serve, and contains the soundest advice upon their public 
duties. 

Our author begins with stating, that the Commons’ House of 
Partiament is, by the language and the spirit of the Constitution, 
the guardian of the public purse; that, formerly, it was so in fact, 
as well as in name; and that the causes may be easily traced, of 
the present discrepancy between the theory and the practice of the 
Constitution—between the character and functions of our represen- 
tatives who made the glorious stand against the Crown in James 
the First’s time, and the well known habits of the same personages 
in these our times. How comes it to pass, that the people, the elec- 
tors of the empire, instead of finding comfort and protection from 
their representatives against the encroachments of Royal authority, 
and the imposition of new burdens, as they heretofore were wont 
to do, now find themselves involved in a constant struggle with 
those very representatives, who, from their guardians, have become 
the Crown’s allies; and, from checks to the increase of taxes, are 
converted into ready instruments of taxation? After noting a re- 
markable exception to this position, (the defeat of the Property-tax 
in 1816, which he ascribes to Mr. Brougham giving time to the 
voice of the nation to make itself heard,) and drawing from this 
fact the consolatory inference, that the country can still, when it 
pleases, prevent abuses of its property or violations of its rights, 
he goes on to examine the causes of that great and lamentable 
change in the complexion of Parliamentary proceedings which 
bids fair to destroy our ancient Constitution. 

In pursuing this important investigation, the author unfolds the 
whole mystery of undue influence, or, as it has sometimes been 
termed, indirect influence, in a manner exceedingly striking; and 
we regard this disclosure as the more valuable, because the public 
out of doors have never before been instructed respecting the secret 
springs of corruption, or that machinery in Parliament which is 
found so effectual a check to all reformation, and so powerful an 
ally to bad government. He shows clearly, and by evidence the 
most incontestible, how the machine works ;—how well for those 
concerned—how fatally for the people at large. 

The first head of the account is the enormous Debt of the coun- 
try. In the year 1760, at the late King’s accession, the whole 
annual expenses of the debt, interest, and other charges, amounted 
to only £3,302,673, as appears from the statements in the Com- 
mons’ Journals. At the present time, £4,283,600 are paid for 
collecting the Taxes alone; and £3,392,326 iy the expense of col 
lection in Great Britain, as appears from the last Finance Ac- 
counts laid before Parliament. Who then (asks our author) dis- 
poses of this large yearly sum paid to the collectors? Who names 
to those lucrative places? Nominally the Crown, but really the 
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House of Commons. ‘Does any man doubt this fact? Ifa gen- 
* tlemaa represents a town of any commercial importance, and sup- 
‘ports the Government by his vote in Parliament, does he not 
‘attend regularly at the Treasury, and demand, as a matter of 
‘right, the filling of all vacant appointments in the customs, excise, 
‘stamp-office, &c. of the town he represents, with his own rela- 
‘ tions, friends, or political supporters? In the like manner, if he 
‘represents a county and supports the minister, is not the valuable 
‘ appointment of Receiver of the Land-tax, with other such things, 
* considered immediately as his own private property ; and don’t 
‘ we invariably see those appointments come into possession of his 
‘brother, or his son, or some family or political connexion? It is 
‘only a few years ago that Mr. Wilberforce was reproved in the 
‘House of Commons by Mr. Canning,—was taxed by him, as it 
‘were, for ingratitude in opposing the Government on that occa- 
‘sion, upon the sole ground that Mr. Wilberforce was as regular a 
‘suitor at the Treasury for the disposal of offices in the revenue in 
‘favour of his friends, as any other ministerial member; and on 
‘ that account, that they, the ministers, had an equal right to his 
‘vote and support. Here was no dispute, no difference of opinion, 
‘respecting the fact; on the contrary, you have the admission, 
‘from the gravest and highest authorities, that the distribuuon of 
‘this four millions of money, paid for the collection of the taxes, is 
‘considered the absolute right of all members of Parliament 
‘who support the Government, and to be by them disposed of in 
‘favour of their families, friends, and supporters. 

‘ This, then, (he adds,) I consider to be the first and great ope- 
‘ rating cause by which our representatives are removed from the 
‘reach of their constituents: From the very sources of our own 
* miseries they have discovered the means of procuring wealth and 
‘emolument; whilst we, the people, are ground to the earth by 
‘the taxes, the families and connexions of our representatives are 
‘absolutely supported by the very collection of these taxes.’ pp. 4-6. 

The next source of influence, and cause of estranging the repre- 
sentative from his constituent, is the East India Company and its 
patronage, military, civil, judicial and commercial; proportioned 
to a population of fifty millions of souls, and a revenue of sixteen 
millions of money. In 1784, by Mr. Pitt’s famous India Bill, the 
Company was put under the control of the Crown; and from that 
moment, Indian patronage has flowed into the House of Commons 
in a deep and constant stream. He gives a striking and memorable 
example, well calculated to show the practical bearings of this head 
upon the question, and to exhibit the steps by which votes in Par- 
liament are actually gained through the political arrangements of 
the State. Ng one doubts the tendency of patronage to promote 
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influence, and affect the proceedings of our representatives; but our 
author shows at once the very way in which it does so. 

‘We all remember, or at least every one ought to remember, 
‘ what happened in the House of Commons in 1809. It then ap- 
‘peared in evidence before Parliament, that Lord Castlereagh, 
‘ being at the time Minister of the Crown, presiding over the go- 
‘ vernment of India, had actually disposed of one of the Company’s 
‘appointments, a writership, by way of barter or exchange, for a 
‘seat in the House of Commons, which seat was to be filled by 
‘ Lord Castlereagh’s friend, Lord Dunlo, now Earl of Clancarty. 
‘ And when this case was brought before the House of Commons 
‘by Lord Archibald Hamilton, as a grave matter of charge against 
‘ Lord Castlereagh, and after Lord Castlereagh had fully admitted 
‘all and each of the facts of the case to be strictly true, the House 
‘of Commons did nevertheless, upon serious debate and division, 
‘ fully absolve Lord Castlereagh from every kind of blame in this 
‘transaction. So here, again, we have a solemnly recorded deci- 
‘sion of the House of Commons, that Indian patronage, like the 
‘ collection of the English revenue, is just and lawful prize to mem- 
‘ bers of the House of Commons, and that it is to be used by them 
‘ for whatever purposes they choose, whether of private emolument 
‘ or public corruption, without the slightest attention to the com- 
‘ plaints or remonstrances of their constituents. Can any man think 
‘ of this last-mentioned case, and at the same time doubt, that the 
‘ House of Commons is changed in its nature from what it formerly 
‘was; or can he doubt that this enormous Indian patronage, so 
‘ divided as it now is with the Crown, is one of the many and great 
‘ causes that has produced this fatal change in the practice of our 
‘ Constitution ’’ pp. 7, 8. 

We certainly do not mean to diminish the weight of this state- 
ment, when we observe, that the existence of the Company, with 
all the evils and anomalies which it occasions, recommends itself as 
a benefit in the choice of evils, to every one who regards the free- 
dom and stability of the Constitution. It operates injuriously in a 
mercantile point of view; and the whole scheme is extremely 
anomalous in its nature.—But let us only reflect in whose hands 
the undivided patronage of India must be, were the Company’s 
government subverted, and the territory vested, like Jamaica or 
Ceylon, or the Cape, in the Crown. At present, the Directors 
have a large share of the patronage uncontrolled by Government ; 
and Ministers are obliged to rest satisfied with a comparatively 
moderate proportion. Were the Company abolished, the whole 
patronage must of necessity vest in them. The arrangement to 
which our author refers in the passage last cited, had the effect, 
probably the purpose, of transferring a part of this patronage from 
the Directors of the Company to the Ministers of the Crown. In 
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this respect, it exactly resembled all the other reforms introduced 
into the practice of the Constitution by Mr. Pitt, and which we 
described more at large in a former Number, (April, 1810.) It 
carried the long arm of the Treasury into the subordinate depart- 
ment, and increased, pro tanto, the Ministerial patronage. Our 
author has shown how this may be used in swaying the House of 
Commons. 

He next proceeds to the list of places held under the Crown by 
members of Parliament; and it appears from the Third Report of 
the Finance C ommittee, a body selected by the Ministers them- 
selves, though nominally voted by the House of Commons, that 
seventy-six members hold places, the salaries of which are £156, 606 
a year.—‘ Under these circumstances,’ he asks, ‘ who can w onder 
‘ at the separation in interest which we so evidently perceive between 
‘ our representatives and ourselves’ Fancy to yourselves the ordi- 
‘nary occupation of a day in London by most of our representa- 
‘tives. “During the morning you may find them at the Treasury 

‘in pursuit of appointments in the revenue in favour of their bro- 
‘ thers, or cousins, or friends, and parliamentary supporters ; or at 
‘the Board of Control, or India House, soliciting writerships and 
*‘ cadetships for their sons and nephews. In times of war, the Ad- 
‘miralty and Horse Guards are equally beset by these parlia- 
‘mentary visiters, for commands and commissions. Follow the 
* same persons in the ev ening to the House of Commons, and there 
‘see them joined by that solid body of reserve, the seventy-six 
‘placemen, who have £156,000 divided amongst them ; and now 
‘let me ask you, if in a company thus composed, the Minister of 
‘the Crown should be pleased to propose a tax upon malt, or any 
‘ other article in which we (the people) are deeply interested, —_ 
‘ what chance, I say, do you suppose we have of escaping this bur- 
‘ then, howeeet unanimous our voices may be against it? We 
; , ‘ know, to our own sorrow, and to the shame of our representatives, 
‘ that we should have none. Who can wonder that it should be so, 
* after what I have stated to you?’ pp. 8, 9. 

Next follows the great fund, called, in common parlance, the 

Droits of Admiralty, but made up of various perquisites of the 

Crown chiefly during war. These perquisites were originally 

vested in the Sovereign, to enable him to provide for the expense 

of defending the realm, and clearing the seas of pirates. That this 

was the original destination of the fund, requires but little proof 

either from reason or authority.—Lord Coke says, that wreck (one 

of the droits of Admiralty) is the Crown’s at common law, and that 

the stat. of West. 1. is only declaratory; but he admits that this 

reason for it has been given, namely, ‘ because the King is bound 

‘ to clear the narrow seas of pirates, and that wreck is to “defray the 

‘ expense thereof.’ 2 Instat. 167. Holborne, in his Argument on 
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Shipmoney, lays it down as clear and known law, that ‘ the Kin 
‘hath the natural profits of the sea, as royal fish, and all others, if 
‘he would take them, for guarding the seas; and so of letters of 
‘ marque, prizes and impositions.’ 3 Howell’s St. Tr. 1004.—What 
do the learned Judges lay down of the right of prize? We cite Sir 
William Scott, no very strenuous opposer of the Royal prerogative, 
nor a specimen of what Bacon calls that ‘ odious thing, a popular 
Judge.’ ‘ Prize,’ says he, ‘ is the creature of the Crown,—accord- 
‘ing to all writers, “ Bello parta cedunt retpublice.”—It is given 
‘ for this purpose, that the power to whom it belongs to decide on 
‘ peace and war, may use it in the most beneficial manner for the 
‘ purposes of both.’—‘ It is not held’ (he afterwards says) ‘ by the 
‘ Sovereign himself as private property.’ 5 Rob. 182.—A grant [of 
a branch of the droits from Old Stores] having been made by 
James I. to the Earl of Devonshire, under the Privy Seal, (the 
Report says, but it appears to have been the Sign manual,) he sold 
them and died, and his executors were sued in the Exchequer for 
the value. The matter was referred to the two Chief Justices and 
the Chief Baron, whose opinion is thus delivered by no less a re- 
porter than Lord Coke. ‘The King’s treasure,—the ligament of 
* peace, the sinews of war, the preserver of the honour and safety of 
‘ the realm, and his other valuable chattels—are so necessary and 
‘incident to the Crown, that they shall go with it to the successor 
‘ of the King, and not to his executor; and the only warrant suffi- 
‘ cient to issue any treasure, must be under the Great or Privy 
‘ Seal.’ 11 Rep. 91. 6. 

In truth, no lawyer could in those days hold otherwise, or form 
to his mind any idea of a separate and private property in the 
Crown. The principles of the law, from time immemorial, have 
been fixed on this cardinal point, that the King of England is alto- 
gether a public person, and has no property but what he holds 
jure Corone. ‘ All the lands the King hath’ (says the first legal 


authority) ‘are his, jure Corona; aad are called sacra patrimonia 


‘and dominica Corone.’ Co. Litt. 1.6. So those he was seized 
of in his private capacity, before the Crown was demised to him, 
become his, jure Corona, on his accession.— Per Holt. Skin. 603. 
—Pl. Com. 213. 6. And so of such as he inherits from his mother, 
and of such as are granted him by a statute not mentioning that 
they are to be parcel of the Crown.—J06. 105.—see, too, the venera- 
ble authority of Lord Hale. ‘The King is a corporation; and 
‘ purchases made by him vest in him in his polite capacity. As te 
* acquisitions by conquest, as Man, the plantations on these are 
‘ annexed to his Crown, as his purchases are.’—Hale, MSS. Ap. 
Harg. Co. Lait. 15. 6. 

So stood our law until Mr. Pitt, by his act of 39 Geo. ILI. for 
the first time gave the King a several and private estate which he 
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might give and devise and bequeath in all chattels and lands pur- 
chased by him with his savings, or with moneys coming from any 
source other than that whence the Crown shall descend, and in all 
property of whatever sort coming not with the Crown. Contrary 
to every idea of English law, he is even enabled to take copyhold 
tenements, and, by means of trustees, to be tenant to a subject; 
that is, to have, as far as the equitable estate is concerned, a lord 
over him, to whom suit and service shall be due. Surely, if any 
Reformer had propounded such a scheme, the whole law depart- 
ment would have been up in arms; and the least of the charges 
brought against the daring innovator, would have been, that he 
showed an utter ignorance of the principles of our jurisprudence, 
and a contempt of the dignity of the Crown. The last statute which 
had been passed upon the subject in the better days of the Consti- 
tution, was the Civil-List Act of Queen Anne; and it afforded a 
remarkable contrast to its immediate successor. By that act, the 
sovereign was restrained from granting, alienating, or letting any 
of the crown lands, for a term exceeding three lives, or one-and- 
thirty years. 

It clearly follows from all these things, that the funds in question 
never were private property of the Crown, but stood on the same 
footing with all the other branches of the hereditary revenue ; that, 
like them, it was to be taken by the Crown cum onere, and enjoyed 
by the performance of the condition annexed; that when the other 
branches were relieved from the burthen of supporting the national 
government and defence, this was relieved too; and that, when 
they were, in consequence, transferred to the country, whose funds 
were thenceforth to bear the whole weight of the public expenditure, 
the fund in question ought to have been conveyed over along with 
the rest. Parliament and the Crown have, however, willed other- 
wise; and the Droits remain a separate and peculiar fund in the 
Sovereign, without any direct control of the House of Commons, 
and only liable to be examined from time to time in that place. As 
no vote of Parliament is required to raise it, so no consent of Par- 
liament is ever asked before applying it. ‘The representatives of the 
people only know from time to time how much has been raised, 
and how much has been expended. In consequence of these occa- 
sional examinations, we are enabled particularly to state its 
amount. From 1760 to the present time, it reached the large sum 
of £9,562,614 ; and, if we add to this the other sums received by 
the Crown upon a similar title, and equally independent of Par- 
liamentary control, namely, the four and a half Leeward-Island 
Duties, £2,116,484.—Surplus Gibraltar Revenues, £124,256.— 
Surplus Scotch Civil List, £207,700.—Escheats, £214,647.— 
Aliens’ Property, £108,777.—Sales of Captured Lands in the West 
Indies, £106,300.—Revenues of Conquered Colonies, £159,816, 
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and Casualties there, £104,865,—we shall have a total of 
£12,705,459. From this, it is said that there are to be made 
several deductions to a considerable amount, chiefly for expenses 
of meritorious captors; but as even these payments are altogether 
voluntary, much influence is derived from them; and therefore, in 
the point of view in which we are at present regarding this fund, 
(as a source of influence,) no such deduction can be considered. In- 
deed, the instance of its operation which we are presently to cite 
from the Tract before us, abundantly shows the accuracy of this 
remark. — 

It is quite discretionary, when a commander takes a vessel as a 
droit, and has her condemned, whether he shall have a farthing 
of the proceeds or not. ‘They vest in the Crown instantly. But 
suppose the practice of making the officer some allowance, to be so 
strongly recommended by usage that something must be allowed 
almost as a right,—the quantum is mere matter of favour: and who 
can doubt that a man’s politics, as it is called—and those of his 
connexions—his or their votes in Parliament—his or their borough 
affairs, will influence the apportionment of his reward? Many 
questions arising in such inquiries are of great nicety, where, with- 
out any manifest injustice, a decision may be given either for or 
against the captor’s conduct. A King’s ship takes a neutral, and 
the Court restores, awarding costs and damages, The captor may 
quite manifestly have done only his duty; and out of the fund in 
question, a reward may be his due, to indemnify him for the rigour 
of the law, the strict letter of which he has violated. But it may be 
a doubtful case. Then let him and his beware how they act, speak 
and vote, while the gallant officer’s memorial is before the Lords 
Commissicners of the Treasury. On this subject, nothing further 
needs be said. But the case given by our author belongs to a 
somewhat different class. It is that of an unsuccessful claimant 
being rewarded, and a meritorious captor neglected. 

It appears that Sir Home Popham, during the peace after the 
late American war, went over to Ostend, and embarked largely in 
a trade to India, deemed illicit by our law. His vessel was caught 
—seized—brought into port by a King’s ship—proceeded against 
in the Admiralty Courts, and condemned as a droit of the Crown. 
The value was about £25,000; and the gallant Captain had also 
got into a difficulty, consequent upon smuggling some teas ashore, 
independent of the contraband nature of the whole voyage. There 
was in his political conduct and connexions, however, a somethin 
which, it should seem, was found sufficient to outweigh all these 
considerations;—and accordingly, a grant of the proceeds was 
made to him, amounting in all to about £25,000. It has further 
been stated, that he had incurred no loss himself, the ship and cargo 
— + om to a house at Ostend, which failed in consequence 
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of the seizure and condemnation, and contrived to throw the ulti- 
mate payment of the above sum upon a great English house, their 
creditors. The officer who made the capture received nothing. 
This transaction is complete in all its parts; and amply bears out 
our author’s sharp remarks upon the subject. When Dr. Lushing- 
ton most ably brought it before the House, and moved, ‘ that Sir 
“ Home Popham, in being detected in knowingly carrying on an 
* illegal traffic, had acted in contempt of the laws of his country, con- 
“ trary to the duty ofa British subject, and to the disgrace of the cha- 
‘“‘racter of a British officer ; and further, that the grant of £25,000, 
“by Mr. Long to him, out of the droits of Admiralty, had been a 
‘¢ eross misapplication of public money,” a debate arose on this ques- 
tion; and although ‘ not a single fact was denied or disputed, Sir 
‘ Home Popham and Mr. Long were fully acquitted of all blame by 
‘amajority of 126 to 57. When one member of Parliament,’ says 
the author, ‘can thus give to another such a sum of money as 
‘ £25,000 out of the droits of the Admiralty, it accounts for that 
‘ loyal clamour which we hear so incessantly in Parliament, of this 
fund being the private property of the King. It exposes, without 
‘the necessity of any comment, the fixed determination of the 
* House of Commons, to draw all sources of emolument within 
‘ their own hands; and, above all, it demonstrates to us, the Elec- 
‘tors of Great Britain, the absolute necessity that there is, in our 
‘approaching agreement with the new Sovereign, for ever to 
‘ separate this enormous fund, the Droits of Admiralty, from the 
grasp of the members of the House of Commons.’ — 
Annual and regular funds of a similar description are not want- 
ing, to afford the means of pensioning those whom it may be worth: 
while to influence, and not easy to gain except by such a provi- 
sion, or whom it may peradventure not be safe to trust with a pro- 
vision once for all, but more prudent to pay from year to year. 
The four and a half per cent. West-India duties falls within this 
description; and our author has thrown a great light upon both 
the origin and the application of this convenient revenue. He 
states it at between thirty and forty thousand a year; and thus 
ives its history, and the uses to which it is put. ‘ It was created 
‘ originally by a colonial law of Barbadoes, one hundred and sixty 
‘ years ago; and, by the terms of the act, was to be applied to 
‘purely colonial purposes. This fund seems to have been first 
‘ diverted from its original and legal application, in the latter end 
‘of Charles If.’s time. It was seized by the courtiers in those 
‘ times, and continued apparently to be abused till the reign of 
‘Queen Anne. Upon her accession, there is a statement in the 
‘ Journals of the House of Commons of the misapplication of this 
‘fund, and a formal renunciation of it by the Queen and Parlia- 
‘ ment in favour of the island of Barbadoes, and the original pur- 
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* poses of the act creating it. At the present day, however, the 
* House of Commons have got almost exclusive possession of this 
‘fund. ‘The two principal performers in the smuggling transac- 
‘ tion, so lately referred to, are here to be found also. Sir Home 
‘ Popham has a pension of five hundred per annum, with reversion 
‘to Lady Popham; and his benefactor, Mr. Long, has a pension 
‘of one thousand five hundred pounds per annum charged upon 
‘ this fund also.: In short, it is nearly exhausted amongst members 
‘ of Parliament, their wives, or sisters, 

‘There is one name on this fund that ought never to be forgot- 
‘ ten by the pos of England, We all remember the fatal expe- 
‘dition to Walcheren, when an army of forty thousand men, the 
‘ finest that ever left our shores, was sent only to perish in that 
‘ pestilential climate. When this distressing subject became mat- 
‘ ter of discussion and complaint in the House of Commons ; when 
‘ it was made apparent to every man in England, that it was to the 
‘ wilful ignorance of our Ministers, respecting the nature of the 
‘ climate of Walcheren, that this great national calamity was to be 
* attributed, it was nevertheless resolved in the House of Commons, 
‘by a majority of two hundred and seventy-five to two hundred 
‘ and twenty-five, to negative the censure which was moved by 
‘ Lord Porchester (now Lord Carnarvon) against the Ministers on 
‘that occasion. But a severer trial still was to be made of the 
‘ House of Commons. A vote of approbation of the Ministers, was 
‘ absolutely moved for this frightful Walcheren expedition; and 
‘was adopted by a majority of two hundred and fifty-five to two 
‘ hundred and thirty-two !—The Member of the House of Com- 
‘mons who moved the vote of approbation, was General Crawford, 
‘and at that time there stood against his name, on the list of the 
‘ four and a half per cent. Leeward-Island duties, a pension of one 
‘thousand two hundred pounds per annum for his life. General 
‘Crawford, no doubt, is a distinguished officer, and had been 
‘ wounded in the service; but there are many, very many officers 
‘in our army, as distinguished as General, Crawford, and who 
‘ have been much more severely wounded, who have served many 
‘more campaigns than General Crawford, and rendered much 
‘ more important services to their country; yet you may ransack 
‘ all the pension lists in vain to find the sum of fifty pounds a year 
‘(much Jess one thousand two hundred) annexed to the names of 
‘ such general officers. 

‘'T’o speak, then, historically of General Crawford in this trans- 
‘action.—He had recently become connected by marriage with the 
‘family of the Duke of Newcastle; he represented aud commanded 
‘that powerful Parliamentary interest in the House of Commons ; 
‘the Minister of the Crown selected him as a fit person to enjoy a 
‘ pension of one thousand two hundred pounds a year for life ; and 
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* the General considered the Minister of the Crown as entitled to 
‘ the gratitude of his country for his expedition to Walcheren. This 
‘is all according to form and usage in the House of Commons’ 
* practice—but we, the Electors of Great Britain, are deeply inte- 
* rested in preventing, if we can, this fund of the four and a half per 
‘cent. from ever again being doomed to the same prostitution.’ 
pe 12-15. 
We consider such statements as invaluable. ‘They are worth 
a thousand general descriptions, and, as it were, theories of influ- 
ence : They show the very fact—the actual working of the mechan- 
ism by which money is first unduly taken from the People’s pocket, 
and then used in helping the Ministers to curb their liberties, and 
keep their own places. With such pictures this Tract abounds. 
‘You would suppose, by this time,’ says our author, ‘ that we 
‘had exhausted the hiding places of Members of Parliament and 
‘ their connexions ; ; but there are nooks and corners to be yet look- 
‘ed into.’ And accordingly, he proceeds to pry into the fee funds 
of the different departments of the Revenue and Offices of State, 
and finds, that those fees exacted from the subject for the support 
of those places of business deemed indispensably necessary to the 
public service, are converted into a treasure applicable to House 
of Commons’ purposes. Take an instance or two again; for this 
author is a plain matter-of-fact man, who loves to proceed by ex- 
ample.—‘ Under the head of Sv»erannuations in the loreign Office, 
‘ you will find no less a sum than £1000 a year for life, settled upon 
* the wife of Robert Ward, Esq. of that department. Who then is this 
‘ ‘ superannuated Robert Ward? The date of his pension is Febru- 
‘ary; 1806. It is said he was then about three or four and thirty 
‘ years of age, and had been Under Secretary of State about ten or 
‘eleven months. It is known that, for thirteen years since, he has 
‘ filled, and fills now, an efficient department in the Ordnance, with 
‘a salary from 2 to £3000 per annum. How then became Mr, 
* Ward superannuated so much before his time as to entitle him to 
* this pension of £1000 per annum for the life of his lady? Why, 
‘I will tell you :—It is because Mr. Ward was, and is, one of Lord 
* Lonsdale’s numerous members of Parliament, and because Mrs. 
* Ward is the sister of Lady Mulgrave, Lord Mulgrave having been 
‘the Minister who gave Mr. Ward this pension.—Again, in the 
‘ ‘ Stamp-Office, you will find a provision made out of the fees in fa- 
‘vour of a Mr. Estcourt, amounting to £1200 per annum for his 
‘life, and, it is added, « as late solicitor to the Stamp-Office.” 
* And who is this retired attorney, for whom so magnificent an al- 
‘ lowance is provided, the greatest sum the Crown can grant to a 
‘subject by Mr. Burke’s Civil List Act? Why, Mr. Estcourt is 
‘the proprietor of the borough of Malmsbury, and returns two 
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‘members to the House of Commons; and this is his claim to 
‘£1200 per annum for life out of our pockets ; and, no doubt, an 
‘ unanswerable claim too, in the opinion of ‘all Ministers.’ pp. 17, 
18. 

By such statements of fact does this writer expose the operation 
of influence, and explain the unhappy estrangement of Members 
of Parliament from their constituents. The principal remedy 
which he proposes, is a recurrence to the sound provisions of Mr. 
Burke’s bill, which prevented any pension from being granted 
above £1200 a year, and limited to £90,000 a year the total pen- 
sion fund: And this remedy might be at once applied, merely by 
cutting off all pensions upon the four and a half per cent. and other 
similar funds, which at present render that once celebrated bill a 
mere dead letter. He also proposes that the Crown should be in 
future restrained from making any grant out of these funds to Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Upon this we pause. ‘The funds themselves, 
we agree, should be carried to public account; this, we think de- 
monstrated above. Indeed the principal one, the West India fund, 
does not, by law, belong either to the Crown or the Parliament, 
but to the Colonies, and is only held by an act of violence. For the 
act granting it in 1663, expressly states, that it was raised for specific 
local purposes, viz. building sessions’ houses, prisons, bridges, Nc. ; 
and when, in 1701, the Islands applied to Parliament to have it re- 
stored, a committee, appointed to inquire, reported that they had 
fully proved their case ; whereupon an address was presented to the 
Queen, praying that it might be given up ; and her Majesty imme- 
diately promised that it should.—13. Com. Journ. 800, 818, $28. 
Before that time, it had been included in the Acts of Parliament 
touching the Civil List, among the smaller branches of the heredi- 
tary revenue. See particularly, 9 Wil. [II. c. 23. § 14.—Parliament 
and the Crown, finding the mother country had no sort of right to 
it, gave it up to the Colonies. But by a strange accident it never 
found its way there, and has ever since been usurped by the Crown, 
independent both of Parliament and the Colonies. 

This fund, then, if there be justice in Parliament, and law in 
Westminster-Hall, must ere long be rescued from its present per- 
version, and cease to afford the materials of corrupt influence. But 
we also deem the rest of these separate funds most fit to be taken, 
upon compensation, if necessary, from the Crown, and appropriat- 
ed by Parliament to the public service. If this be done, our au- 
thor’s proposal to prevent grants and pensions to Members of Par- 
liament, can only apply to the old pension fund of £90,000 a year. 
Now, he knows too well the existing law of Parliament to be igno- 
rant that, at present, no person can sit in the House of Commons 
who holds a pension during pleasure. Therefore, to this class of 
grants, by far the most dangerous in the view of influence, his re- 
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marks have no application. Does he then mean to exclude from 
all Royal bounty persons who have ever sat in Parliament? No 
one can accuse him of so visionary a project, and indeed a project 
so useless in any practical view. He must, therefore, confine his 
plan to persons holding pensions for life; and we hesitate about 
excluding them. They are quite independent, except from the ties 
of gratitude; and we hardly think that any considerable gain 
would be made to the cause of liberty by their exclusion. We ob- 
serve that Mr. Bennet has given notice of a bill on this subject ; 
but, as at present advised, we hardly see the necessity of such a 
measure. ‘To strike at grants to the relations and connexions of 
Members, is manifestly chimerical in the highest degree; and the 
enactment of the proposed disqualification, would only drive the 
bounty of the Crown into that channel. 

Our author next broaches a most important subject—the Abu- 
ses in the collection of the Revenue, which make it subservient to 
the grand purposes of Parliamentary influence. He points to one 
instance in the front rank of this department, and where reform is 
as easy as it is safe—the Receiverships of Land-tax, and the Dis- 
tributors of Stamps. ‘There are, at least, one Receiver and one 
Distributor in each county ; and they have, for mere sinecure places, 
salaries from five and six hundred, to three, four, and nearly five 
thousand a year. To have the benefit of the deposites, country bank- 
ers, in every town in England, would gladly execute, without sala- 
ries, the only actual duties of these placemen, those performed by 
their deputies ; and beside cutting off so much patronage, now be- 
stowed on connexions, domestic and political, of Members of Parlia- 
ment, a clear saving would be effected to the public of £300,000 a 
year. As for the immense patronage of the Customs and Excise, 
all that the author proposes, is a strict adherence to the rule Jaid 
down, or rather recommended, in the Finance Reports of 1799, 
namely, that succession by gradation and seniority should be rigor- 
ously attended to. At present, he observes, instead of this system 
being pursued, which has been found to answer so perfectly with 
the East-India Company, we find, in every commercial town of 
any importance, the Custom-house absolutely overrun with persons 
wholly destitute of all experience or capacity for their employment, 
and who are placed there only because their friends support the 
Member for that or some other town, and he supports the Minister. 

The question of a Place bill is very satisfactorily handled in the 
next portion of this pamphlet; and we entirely agree with all the 
author’s positions, excepting the remarks on pensions for life, 
which we have already considered. He likens them to the parish 
relief, which disqualifies voters at elections, and calls these pension- 
ers State Paupers—an ingenious, but not a very solid view of the 
question ; first, because in truth paupers are not generally disquali- 
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fied, but only in towns—in counties they are allowed to vote ; se- 
condly, because the ground of this disqualification is the legal pre- 
sumption arising from it, that the pauper is a person of mean and 
dependent circumstances, who hardly can have a will of his own ; 
and, thirdly, because it would be manifestly unjust to exclude such 
pensioners as our Admirals and Generals and retired Judges, who 
have, by their professional services, earned those annuities, and 
equally impossible to draw the line between such service and poli- 
tical service ; for example, that of the Godolphins and Chathams. 
In all the rest of his remarks on this important head, we agree ; 
and they merit deep attention in these times. 

‘And now I come to our seventy-six members of the House of 
‘Commons, who divide the sum of £156,000 per annum.—Here 
‘we have, happily, precedents taken from the best of times before 
‘our eyes,—precedents such as must satisfy the most timid, the 
‘most apprehensive of innovation,—that there is nothing to alarm 
‘them in the reform to be proposed. In the act of Parliament 
‘which passed in the reign of Queen Anne, and which settled the 
‘ Crown of this realm on our present Royal Family after the death 
‘of Queen Anne without issue, it was enacted, that after the Hano- 
‘verian family should come to the throne, no person who held any 
‘ office under the Crown, or who enjoyed any pension during plea- 
‘sure under the Crown, should be capable of sitting as a member 
‘in the House of Commons. Some three or four years afterwards, 
‘ this subject was reconsidered ; and in another act of Queen Anne, 
‘which created the regency in the event of that Queen’s death, and 
‘ the absence of the Hanoverian successor, the former disqualifying 
‘enactment as to places was repealed, and in its room was substi- 
‘tuted this provision, viz. that from the passing of such act of Re- 
‘gency, all persons holding particular places under the Crown 
‘ therein specified, should be incapable of becoming members of the 
‘House of Commons; that all pensioners during pleasure should 
‘be also excluded; that all members holding any other places 
‘ whatsoever not therein specified, should vacate their seats as mem- 
‘bers, upon their acceptance of such places, but that they should 
‘be eligible again at the pleasure of their constituents: and fur- 
‘thermore it was enacted, that if any new offices should be created 
‘after the passing of that Act, all persons holding such- offices 
‘should be incapable of sitting as members of the House of Com- 
* mons. 

‘'Thus passed this Bill of Reform, and it is the law at the pre- 
‘sent day. It had for its author, the Prime Minister, Lord Go- 
‘ dolphin—the Chancellor, Lord Cowper—and it had the support 
‘of Lord Somers—three as honest, able, and disinterested public 
‘men as this or any other country ever saw. Our present Chan- 
‘cellor, Lord Eldon, is very fond of saying he is always anxious 
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‘to act as he thinks Lord Somers would have done in similar situ- 
‘ations; and nothing can do more honour to himself, or more jus- 
‘ tice to the memory of Lord Somers, than this sentiment. The 

‘question, then, which [ put to Lord Eldon, and to every man in 
‘England, is this—If Lord Godolphin, Lord Cowper, and Lord 
‘ - tao ‘with all their experience, and with their known attach- 
‘ment to the Hanover succession—at that time, when the title of 
‘the Hanover family to the throne was more than disputed by a 
‘most powerful party in the State—when the East India Compa- 
‘ny and Bank of England were in their infancy, and the National 


‘ Debt, in comparison, a trifle—if those great men then thought 


‘that the power of the Crown in the House of Commons was too 
‘ great, and that it ought to be regulated and reduced, as it was by 
‘their bill of reform, to what extent may we not imagine their re- 
‘gulation and reduction to have gone, had they lived in times 
‘when, by the collection of the taxes alone, the amount of four mil- 
‘lions of money annually was at the disposal of the members of 
‘the House of Commons ; when all such other powers of English 
‘and Indian influence, as are before enumerated, have centered in 
‘ the hands of that body, and are by them claimed and used as their 
‘own undoubted property ? It is with this bill of Lord Godolphin’s 
‘then, this Act of Reform, that we must now goto work. We are 
‘no wild theorists in attempting to apply the principle of these 
‘ ereat authorities, and of their act of Parliament, to our own times 
‘and our present condition.’ pp. 25—27. 

That all holders of sinecures should be disqualified, is another 
proposition on which we hesitate, as on that regarding pensioners 
for life; but, of the gross impropriety of the measures pursued for 
increasing the numbers of placemen who can sit in Parliament, who 
can doubt? How marked a contrast does the conduct of the great 
authors of the Revolution present to the policy of late times in this 
respect! Our author shows how Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville acted 
in the teeth of Lord Godolphin’s and Mr. Burke’s Reform Bills ; 
and he instances the office of Third Secretary of State, all the 
branches of which are new in the eye of the law, and ought to be 
disqualified—but all are permitted to sit in Parliament. He also 
gives the striking example of the Board of Control, in which four 
new and lucrative offices were at once created, and their holders 
allowed to sit in the House of Commons, notwithstanding the salu- 
tary statute of Anne. The following remarks on this department 
merit attention. ‘The same act which created this new establish- 
‘ment, repealed Lord Godolphin’s act as far as related to the new 

‘places. By Lord Godolphin’s bill, no new placeman was ever to 
‘become a member of the House of Commons ; by this bill of 
‘Lord Melville’s, no less than four new placemen were qualified to 
‘ become members all at once. So much for the change in the Con- 
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t stitution ; and now for the change in the character of the Hotise 
‘of Commons, as exhibited by their conduct towards this new es- 
‘tablishment. Although this government for India was announced 
‘originally under the agreeable form of being purely gratuitous, yet 
‘in 1793 or 4, as we have seen, the late Lord Melville begun his 
‘system of providing for four members of Parliament out of it; 
‘ (himself included ;) in 1812, the present Lord Melville being pre- 
‘sident of the same establishment, and his father having obtained 
‘from the East India Company a pension of £2000 per annum for 
‘his lady, the present Lord, I say, brought a bill into Parliament, 
‘for raising his own salary from £2000 per annum to £5000, and 
‘the same was enacted accordingly; and upon the conclusion of 
‘ this connexion between Lord Melville’s family and the Company, 
‘in 1813, the East India Company made the present Lord Melville 
‘a gift in hard money of no less a sum than £20,000. Now, I 
‘should like to know what would have been said in Lord Godol- 
‘ phin’s time—I wonder what Lord Somers would have said to a 
‘minister of the Crown taking a present of £20,000 from the East 
‘India Company! We know that the Earl of Danby was im- 
‘peached, in those days, by the House of Commons, for taking 
‘£5000 from the East India Company. Why did not the Bank of 
‘England give £20,000 to Mr. Pitt, in return for all the services 
‘he rendered that corporation? ‘The one case is just as defensible 
‘as the other; and yet when this grant of £20,000 was brought be- 
‘fore the House of Commons by Mr. Creevey, in 1814, and by 
‘Lord Milton, in 1815, it was considered as one of those questions 
‘ called, in their own modern phraseology, personal questions—that 
‘is to say, an attack upon the profits or plunder belonging to Par- 
‘liament men—and, as such, immediately resented and rejected. 
‘If the Company thus openly and shametully gives away £20,000 
‘of its funds to a minister of the Crown, need one ask what it does 
‘with its patronage? Who then will say, with these facts in his 
‘recollection, that the Constitution is not changed—that the cha- 
‘racter of the House of Commons is not altered? But let us go on. 
‘ After all, there is no Board of Control for the government of In- 
‘dia; nor was there ever a single one since the passing of the act 
‘which made it! The whole of the business is transacted solely 
‘by the president, whose duty, or whose office it is to read and to 
‘alter, if he chooses, all the Company’s political despatches to In- 
‘dia: and this he does, without any the least connexion with the 
‘ Board whatsoever ; so that the other members of the Board, as they 
‘are called, are not only introduced into the House of Commons, 
‘to the great injury of the Constitution, and in direct violation of 
‘Lord Godolphin’s bill, but they are brought in under false pre- 
‘tences as holding offices, whereas they hold now nothing but the 
‘name and their salaries.’ 
Vou, I. 43 
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He next proposes the exclusion of all Welsh Judges and Masters 
in Chancery, which seems almost a corollary from the principle of 
excluding the twelve Judges.—They are neither fit for the place, 
nor is the place fit for them. They are injured both in their poli- 
tic and judicial capacity—making worse judges, without becoming 
good members of Parliament. : 

Our acute and well informed author has, however, strangely 
omitted one fraud on Lord Godolphin’s Bill most successfully 
practised almost ever since its enactment. Places directly appoint- 
ed by the Crown are alone comprehended in practice within its 
operation. ‘Thus, a Lord of the Treasury with £1500, or of the 
Admiralty with £1200, must vacate on his appointment, because he 
derives it immediately from the Crown—but the Secretaries of the 
Admiralty and Treasury do not vacate, though they have £4000 
a year salary, because they are appointed by the Lords of the se- 
veral Commissions. So neither, we believe, does the Irish Secre- 
tary vacate, though he has six or seven thousand a year. 

The concluding remarks of this valuable Tract, deserve most se- 
rious attention. 

‘It is not only that, in addition to all other sources of influence, 
‘there are seventy-six members with £156,000 divided amongst 
‘them, who are quite certain to assist the Crown in all contests with 
‘us their constituents; but these seventy-six members are always 
‘on the spor; their office, as part of the House of Commons, is 
‘always within reach. There is a secretary of the Treasury in the 
‘House of Commons, who has a salary of £4000 per annum for 
‘little else than keeping the placemen and other ministerial adhe- 
‘rents in order; and if, by accident, a tax bill was to fail from the 
‘absence of any of these servants of the Crown, he would be se- 
‘ verely reprimanded, and perhaps cashiered. So judge for your- 
‘selves what the state of the House of Commons must be as each 
‘ Session of Parliament draws towards its close. At such a period, 
‘the patience of gentlemen from the country may very reasonably 
‘ be supposed to be exhausted, and themselves to be on their return 
‘home: There are perhaps fifty, sixty, or seventy subjects to be 
‘discussed the same day, or rather night: The Minister of the 
* Crown has the power, in the midst of all this confusion, of choosing 
* the time he may deem most favourable for bringing on any grant 
‘of public money; and for this reason, the worst of his money jobs 
‘ are generally withheld for the latter end of the session, and a late 
‘hour of the night. At such times, the guardians of the public 
‘purse have become reduced to the faithful band of seventy-six 
‘placemen, with a few India and Bank Directors; and with such 
‘a body as this to constitute the only representatives of the people, 
‘can any one be surprised at their being too many for their consti- 
‘tuents? Or is there any one who does not demand that the prin- 
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‘ciple of Lord Godolphin’s Place Bill shall be again applied to 
‘ them °°’ 

We have now made our readers acquainted with the substance, 
we may almost say with the contents, of this important Tract; and, 
we think, we have justified our general description both of its mat- 
ter and its style. In truth, nothing can be more important than 
the subject is at the present crisis. Oppressed by burthens hardly 
to be borne, and aware how large a share of these is owing to con- 
tinued misrule, the people of this country naturally cast their eyes 
towards every quarter from which real and permanent relief may 
be expected. In none do they find any ground of solid hope, 
except in the wisdom and patriotism of their representatives. If 
that hope fails, all are ready to exclaim, ‘Then we are indeed un- 
done!’ But the discussions in which we have been engaged, show 
how many powerful causes are constantly at work to counteract 
the operation of whatever integrity or wisdom the Parliament may 
contain. ‘To restore its integrity to the Constitution, by abridg- 
ing the means of corruption, seems indispensably necessary for 
the salvation of the State-—May the Legislature listen to such 
advice as the whole of this momentous inquiry presents at every 
stage! ‘This is the true way to regain the confidence, and fix the 
affections of the Nation ;—the only sovereign remedy for wild or 
rebellious delirium. 





Art. V. Observations on the Injurious Consequences of the Re- 
strictions upon Foreign Commerce. By a Member of the late 
Parliament. pp. 87. London, 1820. 


In spite of all that has been said and written to the contrary, we 
have not the shadew of a doubt that high wages are by far the 
most effectual means that can be devised for promoting industry, 
and attaching the bulk of the people to the institutions under which 
they iive. ‘The desire to accumulate property, and to rise in the 
world, is deeply seated in the human breast, and is in fact the 
source of all the improvements which have ever been made. In 
countries where the wages of labour are high, a workman, by 
availing himself of the means within his reach, may not only gain 
a considerable command over the necessaries and comforts of life, 
but has it in his power to attain to a state of comparative affluence 
and independence. In such countries the rights of property will 
be respected ; and for this plain reason, that every individual feels 
that he derives a direct advantage from their institution, and that 
without them he could not peaceably enjoy the fruits of his indus- 
try. The example of the United States shows the truth of this rea- 
soning. Our Transatlantic brethren have no national religion— 
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they haye no societies for the suppression of vice, or the building 
of churches; nor is their administration supported and strength- 
ened by the colossal establishments of the Old World. But, on 
the other hand, every citizen of the United States is impressed with 
the conviction, that honest exertion is sufficient to make him rich, 
and that intelligence and good conduct may raise him to the high- 
est honours of the State. The real, solid, and palpable advantages 
which he enjoys, make him turn a deaf ear to the harangues of 
itinerant demagogues, and the dreams of visionary enthusiasts. 
Cobbet in Long Island was quite as little attended to as the Lau- 
reate in Westmoreland: Nor has the utmost efforts of a press, a 
thousand times as licentious as that of England, [ @ ] and the freest 
circulation of the theological writings of Paine and Palmer, and 
myriads more of their caste, been able to give a moment’s disturb- 
ance to the smallest village in America. We must not, therefore, 
deceive ourselves, by supposing that the irritation which exists in 
this country has been occasioned either by the intemperance of the 
press, or the efforts of a few seditious demagogues. It originates 
in causes which cannot be so easily controlled; nor would it be 
materially affected by the suppression of every newspaper in the 
kingdom. 

Wherever the wages of labour are so low as merely to afford 
a pittance to support a miserable existence, we must not expect 
that the institutions of society will be either greatly venerated or 
respected. Nothing, indeed, but the terrors of criminal justice, 
can ever afford a sufficient guarantee for the obedience of a popu- 
lation pressing against the limits of subsistence, and whose wages 
cannot provide for their comfortable support. It is idle to expect 
industry where it does not meet with a suitable reward. And 
where men are not industrious, and are at the same time pinched 
by want, we are certain to meet with idleness, dissipation and 
crime. 

But whatever may be the general effect of low wages, or, which 
is the same thing, of a comparatively limited command over the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, on the peace of society, it is plain 
it' must be most perceptible during the period when a transition is 
making from a higher to a lower rate. A population who have 
never known better days—who have always been sunk in the abyss 
of poverty—and who are entire strangers to those comforts and 
enjoyments which sooth the toils of their brethren in happier cir- 


[ aThis is a mere assumption of the Reviewer. The British Press is, be- 
yond comparison, the most licentious. The good sense of the community has been 
found, in this country, a more effective restraint upon the press, than Sedition- 
laws. And the theological writings of Paine and Palmer and “ the myriads” 
of their caste, are less circulated and less read here than in England :—there is 
uot one place of public sale for these, in this, the largest city in the nation.] 
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cumstances—may not be discontented, though it is impossible that 
they should be either active, enterprising, or industrious. But 
when a wealthy and flourishing population is suddenly reduced to 
a state of indigence, they will not manifest such apathy. Great 
discontent and dissatisfaction have ever accompanied an increased 
difficulty of living ; and it is perhaps not greatly to be lamented, 
that it should be so: For nothing could prevent a people, who 
submitted without a struggle to such privations, from sinking below 
the level of the lower animals. 

Now, this is precisely the condition of the manufacturing classes 
in Great Britain. They have been suddenly reduced from afflu- 
ence and prosperity to the extreme of poverty and misery. In one 
of the debates in the late Session of Parliament, it was stated, that 
the wages of weavers in Glasgow and its vicinity, which, when 
highest, had averaged about 25s. or 27s. a week, had been reduced 
in 1816 to 10s.; and in 1819 to the wretched pittance of 5s. 6d. 
or 6s. ‘They have not since been materially augmented: And the 
consequence has been, that after exhausting the funds of those 
friendiy societies which had been organized in happier times, and 
selling their furniture and clothes, the weavers have literally sunk 
into a state of starvation. 'The same is the case with the manufac- 
turing classes in Renfrewshire, and throughout England. In Lan- 
cashire the weavers are divided into different classes; and wages 
vary from 6s. to 12s. a week for 15 hours’ labour a day. They 
are nearly destitute of fuel and clothes; their bedding consists 
only of sacks filled with straw and chips; and their food is at once 
deficient in quantity, and of the coarsest and least nutritive kind. 
—But the condition of the children is chiefly calculated to excite 
sympathy and compassion. ‘The necessities of their parents has 
occasioned their being employed in factories from the tenderest 
years ; and at this moment a very large proportion of the half-star- 
ved children of the manufacturing districts, are shut up for 12 or 
16 hours a day, to the irreparable injury of their health and 
morals, for a recompense of not more than 2s. or 3s. a week. The 
distresses of the cloth weavers of Yorkshire, are, if possible, still 
more severe than those of the cotton weavers of Lancashire: And 
the combined operation of taxation and the poor’s rates, has redu- 
ced the smaller proprietors and farmers nearly to the same hope- 
less condition as the manufacturers. @ 

Perhaps, however, the silk weavers of Coventry and other 
places, and the frame-work knitters of Nottingham, have sunk the 


a The quantity of broad and narrow cloths milled in Yorkshire in the year 
$519-20, was 2,672,102 yards less than the quantity milled in the previous 
year ; which was itself nearly one million of yards short of the quantity milled 
in 1817. ‘The total decline in the two last years has amounted to nearly 
ONE FOURTH part of the entire manufacture. 
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lowest in the seale of degradation. Last May, a petition was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by Mr. Moore, from the Mayor 
and Corporation of Coventry, stating that the poor’s rates on the 
landed property in the district contiguous to the town, amounted 
to 45s. per acre, and to 19s. per pound on the rents of the houses 
within the town. But, notwithstanding this enormous assessment, 
the weavers were in a state of the greatest distress. Many thou- 
sands were absolute paupers, and depended entirely for support on 
the rates. Of those in employment, such as had frames of their 
own, and who worked 16 hours a day, were only in the receipt of 
10s. a week; the second class, whose frames were furnished by 
the master manufacturers, earned in all about 5s. 6d.; and the 
third, or inferior class of workmen, only from 2s. 9d. to Is. 6d. a 
week, or from 5'd. to 3d.aday! The petition prayed, that the 
House would interfere to regulate the rate of wages; but this they 
wisely declined,—though it is difficult to perceive, unless some con- 
siderable assistance be administered, how these unfortunate persons 
can possibly escape falling a sacrifice to famine. 

We have been at some pains to make the proper inquiries, and 
we have learned, that the statements in an address published last 
August, by the frame-work knitters of Nottingham, and of which 
the following is an extract, are not in the slightest degree exagge- 
rated. ‘ After working from 14 to 16 hours a day, we only earn 
‘from 4s. to 7s. a week, to maintain our wives and families upon; 
‘and we further state, that although we have substituted bread and 
‘water, or potatoes and salt, for that more wholesome food an 
‘Englishman’s table used to abound with, we have repeatedly 
‘ retired, after a heavy day’s labour, and been under the necessity 
‘ of putting our children supperless to bed, to stifle the cries of hun- 
‘ger. We can most solemnly declare, that for the last eighteen 
‘months we have scarcely known what it was to be free from the 
‘pains of hunger.’ 

The population of the manufacturing districts cannot be esti- 
mated at less than two and a half or three millions; and certainly 
it could not previously have been supposed, that so very numerous 
a ‘body should have been cast down from their former comfortable 
condition, to that pitch of misery and wretchedness we have just 
described, without occasioning much more violent commotions 
than have actually taken place. ‘The folly and the guilt of those 
who have had recourse to violence and depredation, cannot indeed 
be palliated ; and must be repressed by suitable punishment. But 
the root of the distemper is not in the depraved character of the 
people, but in the miseries of their condition. The severe pressure 
of positive want and famine, and not the circulation of a few mise- 
rable pamphlets, has been the cause of all the discontent and disaf- 
fection of which we have heard so much, Give the weavers bread, 
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or the means of acquiring it, and the traitorous schemes of the 
Radicals will vanish like ‘ the baseless fabric of a vision.’ * * * * 

Neither the country gentlemen nor the fundholders must flatter 
themselves with the vain and delusive idea, that they shall be able 
to perpetuate their existence, and to continue quietly to enjoy their 
fortunes, in a country in which the greater portion of the inhabi- 
tants are poor and miserable, and where a compulsory provision 
for the support of the poor has been long organized. If the 
wealthier classes would save their fortunes from destruction, they 
must lend all the assistance in their power to those who are urging 
the necessity of abandoning that factitious and unnatural system 
which has caused so much misery. Nor is there a moment’s time 
to be lost. The evils under which we now suffer will soon become 
incurable; and, ere long, the utmost efforts of the Government 
and the people will be unable to stop the torrent of pauperism, and 
the efflux of capital. During the last fifteen years, the assessments 
for the support of the Poor have increased from rour to TEN or 
TWELVE millions: But the cry for relief is notwithstanding louder 
and more pressing, at this, than at any former period. Far, in- 
deed, from there being any ground whatever for considering this 
frightful progression as having approached its termination, it can- 
not fail to have been prodigiously accelerated. Paupers and Poor- 
laws act and react, produce and reproduce each other, in a geome- 
trical progression. If this system be not effectually counteracted, 
or, which is the same thing, if the Poor be not enabled to provide 
for themselves, it will in a very few years infect all classes with the 
plague of universal poverty, and sink both high and low below 
the level of what was originally lowest. Ministers, the other day, 
took it into their heads to suspend the Habeas Corpus act, because 
a cobbler of the name of Spence had the temerity to affirm, that the 
land was ‘ the people’s farm.’ But the measures which they have 
supported and proposed will, much more than the eloquence of the 
renowned son of St. Crispin, contribute to carry this levelling doc- 
trine into effect. The paupers and tenants of workhouses, already 
share with the landlords of England, to the extent of nearly a 
half of the net rental of that kingdom: And, if matters are per- 
mitted to go on for the next seven years, as they have done for the 
last seven, none will be found hardy enough to deny the perfect 
accuracy of Spence’s position; and Ministers will then be able to 
boast, that they have established a perfect agrarian system,—de- 
stroyed the inequality of fortunes,—and converted this once flon- 
rishing kingdom into one mighty workhouse !— 


In regulating our intercourse with foreign countries, our rulers 
appear to have entirely forgotten, that there can be no selling with- 
out an equal buying ; and by endeavouring to prevent the importa- 
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tion of comparatively cheap foreign commodities, for it is such only 
that either can or will be imported, they have efiectually prevented 
the exportation of those which would have been exchanged for 
them. ‘The time is now come when we must either abaudon this 
exclusive and unnatural system, or submit to be deprived of that 
widely extended commerce which has hitherto afforded the means 
of subsistence to so large a proportion of our population, and beer 
the main source of all our wealth and prosperity. The artificial 
protection which had at first been granted to a few branches of in- 
dustry, has been urged as a valid reason by those engaged in other 
branches, why they should be placed in the same favoured situa- 
tion. In this way, the restrictive and prohibitive system has 
at length interfered with the freedom of commerce in almost every 
department. We could fill half a dozen of pages with the mere 
names of commodities whose importation is entirely prohibited ; 
and as many more with the names of those, on which duties 
amounting in effect to a prohibition, and intended to act as such, 
have been imposed. ‘ Whenever,’ said one of our most accom- 
plished and intelligent merchants, ‘ the assistance of Government 
‘js called tor by any class of traders or manufacturers, it is usual 
‘to make the most splendid display of the importance of that par- 
‘ticular branch to the nation at large. The West and East India 
‘interests, the ship-owners, the manufacturers, the American mer- 
‘chants, &c. &c. have all made these representations ; but it should 
‘be recollected, that it is contrary to sound policy to advance one 
‘beyond its natural means, and still more so when that must be 
‘done at the expense of the others. Jf every law of regulation, 
‘either of our internal or external trade, were repealed, with the 
exception of those necessary for the collecting of the revenue, it 
‘would be an undoubted benefit to commerce, as well as to the com- 
‘munity at large. An avowed system of leaving things to their 
‘ own course, and of not listening to the interested solicitations of 
one class or another for relief, whenever the imprudence of specu- 
‘lation has occasioned losses, would, sooner than any artificial 
‘remedy, reproduce that equilibrium of demand and supply which 
‘the ardour of gain will frequently derange, but which the same 
‘ cause, when let alone, will as infallibly restore.’@ 

If any thing besides the distress and misery of which it has al- 
ready been so productive, were wanting, to induce us to abandon 
our prohibitory system, and to consent gradually to recur to the 
sound principle of a free trade, it would be found in the effect 
which it has had on the policy of other nations. Instead of ascrib- 
ing the commercial superiority of Great Britain to its true causes 
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-—to the comparative freedom of our constitution—the absence of 
all oppressive feudal privileges, and our perfect security of proper- 
ty, our foreign rivals have re-echoed the sentiments of ministers, 
and contend that it has resulted entirely from the protection grant- 
ed to our merchants and manufacturers, and urge our example to 
stimulate their respective governments to secure them against the 
effects of British competition. Nor have these applications been 
without effect. In 1817, the American legislature passed an act, 
copied to the very letter from our famous Navigation Law, with 
the avowed intention of its operating as a retaliatory measure 
against this country ; and they have just passed another act pro- 
hibiting, under heavy penalties, all intercourse between the United 
States and the British West India Islands, because, as one of their 
orators expressed it, ‘Great Britain would not allow a cock-boat, 
or any vessel belonging to an American subject, to enter her colo- 
nies.” Such are the natural fruits of restrictive regulations! It is 
seldom that a year passes without some complaint from the West 
India planters about the depression of trade, and the want of a de- 
mand for their produce ; and yet, by a singular exertion of legisla- 
tive wisdom, we prohibit American vessels from entering their 
ports! This would have been all vastly well, had the Americans 
chosen to pocket the affront. Had they, as our practical statesmen 
believed would be the case, employed British ships to export the 
flour, timber, &c. of the United States to Jamaica, and to bring 
back our sugars, rums, &c. in return, our shipping interest would 
have been materially benefited. But these wise persons unluckily 
forgot that the Americans had a shipping interest as well as our- 
selves ; and we cannot be surprised at their endeavouring to defeat 
a measure so obviously founded on the worst principles of a grasp- 
ing and avaricious policy. 

It would have been well had the retaliatory measures of the 
Americans stopped here. But the Orders in Council and the Non- 
intercourse Act, having for several years nearly put a total stop to 
the intercourse between this country and the United States, a manu- 
facturing interest grew up in the latter. Had the Americans act- 
ed wisely, they would have left this new interest to depend on its 
own resources. But, in humble imitation of ‘ the wisdom of their 
ancestors,’ they immediately set about fostering and dandling the 
rickety bantling ; and, to save it from the effect of foreign compe- 
tition, increased the duties on imported cotton and woollen goods 
from 12} to 25 per cent. ‘This increase of duty, or, which is the 
same thing, this addition of 12} per cent. to the price of all the cot- 
ton and woollen cloths made use of by the American people, not 
having been found sufficient to protect those rash and improvident 
speculators who had engaged in a branch of industry which they 
= _ been certain could only exist by means of a monopoly, 
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Congress have favourably entertained a proposal for making so very 
large an addition to the present duties as will go far to render them 
prohibitory! Now, we feel perfectly assured, that nothing but the ex- 
ample of Great Britain could ever have induced the American Le- 
gislature, to listen for one moment to so monstrous a proposal. 
The boundless extent of fertile and unappropriated land in that 
country, must, for ages to come, render the raising of raw produce 
the most profitable species of industry in which her citizens can 
possibly engage. -And any attempt to encourage the premature 
growth of manufactures, by forcing the investment of a very large 
proportion of the capital of the country in a less productive em- 
ployment, must occasion a proportionable diminution of the power 
to accumulate stock, and of the wealth and riches of the commu- 
nity. But the American practical statesmen, (for we have no ab- 
solute monopoly of the breed,) without attempting to answer the 
objections of speculative reasoners and theorists, content themselves 
with referring to our example. ‘ See,” say they, “ to what a 
pitch of power and of commercial grandeur England has attained ; 
and will she,” they triumphantly ask, “ import any one commodity 
from abroad, if it can be raised at home, at four or five times the 
price it might be bought for from foreigners? Why then should 
not America profit by this example? and, like England, secure the 
home market to her manufacturers, by prohibiting the introduction 
of every species of manufactured goods, that may chance te 
come in competition with her own ’” It is thus that the example 
of this country is quoted against itself. And, most unquestiona- 
bly, as has been justly remarked by the merchants of London, in 
their petition to the House of Commons, “ if the reasoning upon 
which our restrictions have been defended is worth any thing, it 
will equally apply in behalf of the regulations of foreign States 
against us.” 

As we owe infinitely more than any other country to commerce, 
we may be sure that this is, on our part, a very unequal contest.— 
Nothing indeed but an immediate recurrence to a more liberal sys- 
tem can save us from absolute ruin. A prohibition against the im- 

ortation of the manufactured produce of other countries, supposing 
it could be made effective, would, in a country like the United 
States, only cause a faulty distribution of the national capital, and 
a less rapid progress in the accumulation of wealth—But, in an 
overpeopled country like England, where soils of the fourth or 
fifth degree of fertility are already under cultivation, and where a 
very large proportion of the population have long been engaged 
in manufacturing for foreign markets, any considerable falling off 
in the demand for their produce must be attended with the most 
disastrous consequences. It is obviously impossible, however, that 
foreigners can continue to purchase the commodities of any coun- 
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‘that will not consent to accept of theirs in exchange. The ex- 
traordinary zeal of our practical statesmen to exclude every thing 
which is not of domestic origin, from our markets, would almost 
induce us to suppose that they are desirous the manufacturers of 
England should furnish cottons, woollens, and hardware gratis to 
all the world! But the merchants of Great Britain, like those of 
other countries, will, notwithstanding the cosmopolitism of their 
rulers, be actuated in their intercourse with foreigners, exclusively 
by self-interested motives. ‘They will not export a single bale of 
goods, if they are prevented from importing an equal or greater 
value in its stead. And, hence, to whatever extent we prohibit the 
importation of external commodities, we must in effect hinder, to 
precisely the samé extent, the exportation of our own manufactures. 
But this is very far from being the whole of the mischief occasioned 
by this pernicious system. No commercial nation ever refuses to 
import the cheap produce of another, without occasioning a much 
more serious injury to its own subjects, than to those of the nation 
against whom the prohibition was intended to operate. By refusing 
to import the cheap corn of America, we may perhaps give an in- 
considerable check to the cultivation of land in that republic; but we 
cannot accomplish this, without compelling our artisans to pay a 
greatly enhanced price for their bread, and without, at the same time, 
preventing the extension of those manufactures, the produce of which 
would have been taken in exchange for the corn. It is thus that 
the exclusive system saps the very foundations of national prosperi- 
ty. If persisted in, it will assuredly give universality to that pau- 
perism and wretchedness which it has already rendered so very 
general. Were it carried to its full and proper extent—to that ex- 
tent to which it has of late made so rapid an approach—it would 

ut an end to all foreign commerce, and even to that carried on 
between diflerent divisions of the Empire; for, it would not be 
more absurd to prevent the manufacturers of Glasgow exchanging 
their muslins for the cattle of Argylesiire, than itis to prevent their 
exchanging them for the corn of America, or the wines of France, 

The state of our intercourse with Nore av, Sweden, Russia, 
Prussia, and Denmark, affords a stil! more striking proof of the 
pernicious effects of our present mnonopolizing system. Previous to 
1810, we maintained a very extensive and advantageous traflic 
with those countries. In 1809, no fewer than 425, 000 tons of 
shipping were employed in conveying timber from the Baltic, and 
in exporting British manufactured and colonial produce in return ; 
while, at the same time, more than one half of the tron prepared i in 
Sweden, found a ready market in this country. The small progress 
the Northern nations had made in manufacturing iudustry, and the 
demand which a country, circumstanced like Great Britain, must 
always have for the valuable raw produce with which they abound, 
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would, but for the interference of Government, have occasioned a 
very great extension of this mutually beneficial intercourse. Instead, 
however, of meeting with encouragement and protection, or, which 
would have been much better, instead of being let alone, we have 
done every thing in our power to destroy it altogether. The ship- 
ping interest represented to the Board of Trade, that as Sweden 
and Norway were not quite so distant as Canada, if prohibitory 
duties were imposed on timber imported from the Baltic, and per- 
mission given to import Canadian timber duty free, a greater 
amount of tonnage, and a greater number of sailors would be 
necessary to carry it to this country! The Right Honourable 
and enlightened persons to whom this representation was ad- 
dressed, were extremely well pleased with the suggestion: And 
the Canada merchants having given the scheme their support, 
Ministers forthwith brought in a bill, repealing the duties payable 
on British American timber, and doubling those on Baltic tim- 
ber! But, notwithstanding this enormous increase of duty, the 
trade with the North was still carried on, though to a com- 
paratively limited extent, till 1813, when an addition of 25 per 
cent. being made to the duties laid on in 1810, it entirely ceased : 
and ever since that time, the people of Britain have been obliged 
to pay about ¢wice the price for timber of the very worst quality, 
and which is not expected to last above twenty years, that pre- 
viously sufficed to procure the finest and most durable timber in the 
world! But Ministers could not, had they been so disposed, stop 
here. Having gratified the Canada merchants and the shipping 
interest, by doubling the price of timber,—prohibitory duties were 
imposed on Swedish and other foreign iron, and this important 
branch of our external commerce totally suppressed ! 

This conduct, we must say, is much more akin to absolute in- 
sanity, than to mere official drivelling. For the sake of employing 
a few thousand additional tons of shipping, and of clearing a few 
hundred acres of a colony, which is of no value whatever to this 
country, and which, in the course of twenty or fifty years, will be 
either independent, or a province of the United States, we have 
deprived ourselves of the revenue afforded by the low duty on 
Baltic timber,—obliged our builders and manufacturers to pay 
double prices for inferior fir and iron,—almost entirely annihilated 
a trade second only in importance to that with the United States,— 
and occasioned irreparable injury and disgust to our natural friends 
and customers! Neither Norway nor Sweden had any other com- 
modities except wood and iron to give in exchange for our pro- 
duce; and as we refused to take either of these, they have been 
absolutely unable to import a single cargo of our goods; so that 
we have in fact voluntarily shut ourselves out of a market where we 
annually disposed of from £800,000 to £1,000,000 worth of com- 
modities! Russia and Prussia, from being possessed of a greater 
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variety of resources, are still able to maintain a considerable inter- 
course with us; though, in those years in which we do not import 
corn, our exports to them do not exceed a third of what they 
amounted to previous to 1810. — 

It is, however, to the state of our intercourse with France that 
the public attention ought to be chiefly directed. At this distance 
of time, it is of no importance to inquire which of the two countries 
was the first to fetter and restrict the trade with its most civilized 
and opulent neighbour. Both parties, we believe, were in this re- 
spect equally blameable ; and whichever may have been the first to 
commence this felo de se crusade on the comforts and enjoyments of 
its own subjects, its measures have been but too well seconded by 
the other. The wretched effects of such blind and infatuated policy 
have at length become manifest. Instead of bemg, what they have 
been most absurdly and wickedly designated, natural enemies, 
Britain and France, from their near vicinity, and the extreme 
variety, as well in their raw as in their manufactured products, are 
especially fitted to maintain an extensive and mutually advan- 
tageous intercourse. Jt 1s to France, much more than to either 
South or North America, or the East Indies, that we should look 
for new channels of commerce. We ought to show that we have 
emancipated ourselves from the disgraceful prejudices by which 
our ancestors were actuated, when they declared the trade with 
France a nuisance, (Prohibition Act, Ist Will. & Mary,) and that 
the experience of a century has satisfied us, that a rich, populous, 
and highly cultivated country, must afford a much better market 
for our products, than one that is comparatively poor and misera- 
ble. We do not, however, contend, that any preference ought to 
be given to the trade with France over that with Portugal, or any 
other country. Laissez nous faire, is our maxim. * * * * 

The capital and industry which is now employed in the produc- 
tion of such commodities as would, under a different system, be 
imported from abroad, would, in that case, be devoted to the pro- 
duction of the articles which foreigners would not fail to require as 
an equivalent. It is obvious, therefore, that the abolition of all re- 
strictions and prohibitions whatever, would prodigiously augment 
the productive energies of the country. As long as we co-operate 
with nature, we cannot be undersold by foreigners. And if, instead 
of absurdly endeavouring to raise at home what might be more 
cheaply imported from abroad, we were to employ our capital and 
industry exclusively in those branches in which our insular situa- 
tion, our inexhaustible supplies of coal, and our improved machine- 
ry, give us a natural and real advantage, we should be secured 
against those injurious revulsions and changes in the ordinary chan- 
nels of trade, which, in a fully peopled and highly manufacturing 
country, never fail to occasion the most wide-spread misery and 
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distress. ‘ Lorsque nous condamnons nos terres a nous donner ca 

*‘ qu’elles produisent avec désavantage, aux dépens de ce qu’elles 

’ produisent plus volontiers ; lorsque nous achetons fort cher, ce 

* que nous payerions a fort bon marché, si nous le tirions des lieux 

‘ou il est produit avec avantage, nous dévenons nous mémes vic- 
‘times de notre propre polie. Le comble de.Vhabileté est de tirer 
‘le parti le plus advantageux des forces de la nature; et le comble 

“dela démence est de lutter contre elles ; car c’est employer NOS peines 

‘a détruire une partre des forces quelle ‘voudroit nous préter.’a * * 

It is completely in our power to open a new and boundless mar- 

ket for our surplus products. We may, if we choose, immediately 

double or triple the number of the foreign consumers of British 
manufactures. Nor is it at all necessary, in order to bring about 
this most desirable result, that we should attempt to negociate a 
commercial treaty with France. It is extremely probable, indeed, 
that such an attempt would, at the present moment, prove unsuc- 
cessful ; and it is therefore fortunate that it is of very secondary 
importance. All that is required to lay the foundation of a com- 
merce which would give an immediate stimulus to the languishing 
industry of the country, and of which it is impossible to estimate 
the future extent, is to consent to act, as a nation, on the same 
sige or which regulate the conduct of ev ery prudent individual 
—or, which is the same thing, to buy in the cheapest market. This 
is all the sacrifice that we are called onto make. The French, we 

may depend upon it, will not refuse to sell; and as there can be no 
selling without an equal buying—no exportation without a propor- 
tional importation—by acting on a liberal system ourselves, we 
shall not only reap a very great immediate advantage, but shall 
inevitably compel them to abandon their restrictions. — 

This illiberal policy is disadvantageous in many other respects 
besides being fatal to our commerce. Our open and avowed 
jealousy of the commercial prosperity of other countries, and the 

nower to which we have attained, excites at once their ill will and 
their envy; and disposes them as well to manifest an unaccommo- 
dating spirit on occasion of any petty quarrel, as to adopt retaliatory 
measures on our trade. ‘This has been especially the case with 
France. But, if things were left to their natural course, the con- 
nexion between the two countries would be so intimate—the one 
would constitute so near, so advantageous, and so extensive a mar- 
ket for the produce of the other—that they could not remain long 
at war without occasioning the most extensively ruinous distress— 
distress which no government would be willing to inflict on its sub- 
jects, and to which, though it were willing, it is probable no people 
would be disposed to submit. By doing away all restrictions on 


a Say, Traité d’Economie Politique, Ed. 4me, p. 177, 
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the trade with France, the two nations would acquire one common 
interest. And we should thus not only cause a prodigiously in- 
creased demand for our products, and a proportionable augmenta- 
tion of the comforts of all classes, but, in a great measure, secure 
ourselves against the risk of future hostilities. Les peuples ne s’entre- 
haissent jamais; and we trust the period is now arrived when a 
selfish and repulsive system of policy will no longer be permitted 
{0 
—<‘ Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one.’ 


The late glorious revolution in Spain, will not only give addi- 
tional strength to the cause of freedom in this and every other 
country ; but if we avail ourselves of the opportunity which it pre- 
sents, it may also be rendered of the very greatest service to our 
commerce. During the period when Ferdinand was employed in 
the appropriate task of embroidering petticoats for the Virgin, the 
Cortes did every thing in their power to promote a free intercourse 
with this country. No sooner, however, had the Cortes been put 
down, and the Usurper restored, than our cotton goods were strict- 
ly excluded from the Peninsula; and a duty of from 26 to 43 per 
cent. imposed on the two finer qualities of our woollens, and of 
130 per cent. on the inferior qualities. This put an entire stop to 
the operations of the fair trader :—But there is every reason to 
hope that the Cortes will again return to their former policy ;-and 
that a generous and liberal conduct on our part, will be sufficient 
to give a vastly greater extent to the commerce with Spain. 

But it is not in Europe and America only that the abandonment 
of the exclusive system would give fresh vigour to commerce.—It 
has been nearly as destructive to our intercourse with the Eastern 
nations, as to that with France and the Baltic. The disadvantages 
under which our commerce with China is at present carried on, have, 
it is said, impressed even the practical statesmen of the Board of Trade 
with a conviction of the necessity of making some partial relaxa- 
tion in the East India Company’s monopoly.—But this can be of 
no material service. If Government are really desirous that the 
surplus produce of this country should find a vent in the immense 
market of China, it is indispensably requisite that the freest scope 
should be given to competition, and that every exclusive privilege, 
granted to any particular class of traders, should be done away. It 
is certain, indeed, that if the monopoly is not entirely abolished, 
we shall very soon be deprived of the share we at present possess 
of the China trade. Notwithstanding every advantage derived 
from long acquaintance with the Indian seas, and the character 
and manners of the people, the drawback occasioned by the exclu- 
sive system has been so great, that the Americans, whose flag first 
appeared at Canton so late as 1784, have already completely stript 
us of all share in the foreign tea tradc ; and, but for the monopoly 
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which the Company have acquired of the home market, they would 
not be able to send out a single ship. It is not, therefore, a par- 
tial opening to the trade with China which can be of any service. 
All the skill and capital of our merchants would, under a system of 
perfectly free intercourse, be barely sufficient to enable them to en- 
ter into a successful competition with the Americans. It is quite 
visionary to suppose that we shall be able to regain the ground we 
have lost, if we continue to fetter and shackle the spirit of private 
adventure. As a proof.of the advantages resulting from the free- 
dom of industry, it is enough to mention, that, under all the ab- 
surd and teasing regulations about size of ships, places of sale, &c. 
imposed by the late act for partially opening the trade to Hindos- 
tan and the Eastern Archipelago, the private traders have already 
fairly beat the Company out of the market, and have prodigiously 
extended our intercourse with these rich and populous regions. 
Nor is it possible to estimate the addition that would be made to 
this traffic, were the nuisance of monopoly completely put down— 
restraints and shackles of every kind thrown aside—and the vast 
continent of Asia opened as a field for the unrestricted competition 
of our merchants. 

When the former sources of our wealth and channels of our com- 
merce have been either dried up or shut against us, and, in conse- 
quence, a seventh part of the entire population of the Empire plun- 
ged in the abyss of poverty, and reduced to the condition of pau- 
pers,—it becomes the imperative duty of Ministers to endeavour to 
open new markets for our manufactures, and to stimulate the natu- 
ral demand for labour.—Instead of having too large a supply of 
manufactured produce, it would be found, were we to consent to re- 
linquish our restrictions and prohibitions, and gradually to recur 
to the only sound principle on which commercial prosperity can 
ever be bottomed—that of a perfect freedom of trade—that we might 
add indefinitely to its amount. The market of the world never has 
been, and never can be, glutted. The distresses of the manufac- 
turers, as far as they originate in the want of a market, (and this is 
undoubtedly their principal source,) are entirely a consequence of 
our own perverse policy—of our refusing to admit the cheap corn 


‘of Poland and America—the timber and iron of the Baltic—the 


wines, brandies, and cambrics of France—the silks of Spain—the 
sugars of Brazil, and so forth. Let our rulers renounce this selfish 
monopolizing system ; let them cease to counteract the benevolent 
wisdom of Providence, which, by giving a diversity of soils, cli- 
mates and products to different nations, has provided for their mu- 
tual intercourse and commerce; and it may be boldly affirmed, 
that whatever evils we may in future suffer from our oppressive 
taxation, and these will be neither few nor small, we shalj at least 
be relieved from those which arise from a deficiency of demand for 
our commodities. 
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Art. VI. An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain re- 
specting the United States of America. Part First. Contain- 
wg an Historical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as Colo- 
nies, and Strictures on the Calumnes of British Writers. By 
Rosert Watsu, Esq. Svo. pp. 505. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don, 1819. [Review—May, 1820.] 


One great staple of this book is a vehement, and, we really 
think, an unjust attack on the principles of this Journal. Yet we 
take part, on the whole, with the author :—and heartily wish him 
success in the great object of vindicating his country from unme- 
rited aspersions, and trying to make us, in England, ashamed of 
the vices and defects which he has taken the trouble to point out 
in our national character and institutions. In this part of his de- 
sign we cordially concur—and shall at all times be glad to co-ope- 
rate. But there is another part of it, and we are sorry to say a 
principal and avowed part, of which we cannot speak in terms of 
too strong regret and reprobation—and that is, a design to excite 
and propagate among his countrymen, a general animosity to the 
British name, by way of counteracting, or rather revenging, the 
animosity which he very erroneously supposes to be generally enter- 
tained by the English against them. 

That this is, in itself, and under any circumstances, an unwor- 
thy, an unwise, and even a criminal object, we think we could de- 
monstrate to the satisfaction of Mr. W. himself, and all his reason- 
able adherents; but it is better, perhaps, to endeavour, in the first 
place, to correct the misapprehensions, and dispel the delusions in 
which this disposition has its foundation, and, at all events, to set 
them the example of perfect good humour and fairness, in a discus- 
sion where the parties perhaps will never be entirely agreed; and 
where those who are now to be heard have the strongest convic- 
tion of being injuriously misrepresented. If we felt any soreness, 
indeed, on the score of this author’s imputations, or had any desire 
to lessen the just effect of his representations, it would have been 
enough for us, we believe, to have let them alone. For, without 
some such help as ours, the work really does not seem calculated 
to make any great impression in this quarter of the world. It is 
not only, as the author has candidly observed of it, a very ‘ clumsy 
book,’ heavily written and abominably printed,—but the only 
material part of it—the only part about which any body can now 
be supposed to care very much, cither here or in America—is 
overlaid and buried under a huge mass of historical compilation, 
which would have little chance of attracting readers at the present 


range even if much better digested than it is in the volume be- 
ore us. 
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The substantial question is, what has been the true character and 
condition of the United States since they became an independent 
nation,—and what is likely to be their condition in future? And 
to elucidate this question, the learned author has thought fit to 
premise about 200 very close printed pages, upon their merits as 
colonies, and the harsh treatment they then received from the 
mother country ! Of this large historical sketch, we cannot sa 
either that it is very correctly drawn, or very faithfully coloured. 
It presents us with no connected narrative, or interesting deduction 
of events—but is, in truth, a mere heap of indigested quotations 
from common books, of good and of bad authority—inartificially 
cemented together by a loose and angry commentary. We are not 
aware, indeed, that there are in this part of the work, either any 
new statements, or any new views or opinions; the facts being 
mostly taken from Chalmers’s Annals, and Burke’s European Set- 
tlements ; and the authorities for the good conduct and il] treatment 
of the colonies, being chiefly the Parliamentary Debates and 
Brougham’s Colonial Policy.—But, in good truth, these historical 
recollections will go but a littke way in determining that great 
practical and most important question, which it is Mr. W.’s inten- 
tion, as well as ours, to discuss—What are, and what ought to be, 
the Dispositions of England and America towards each other ?— 
And the general facts as to the origin and colonial history of the 
latter, in so far as they bear upon this question, really do not ad- 
mit of much dispute. The most important of their settlements were 
unquestionably founded by the friends of civil and religious liberty 
—who, though somewhat precise and puritanical, were, in the 
main, a sturdy and sagacious race of people, not readily to be 
cajoled out of the blessings they had sought through so many sacri- 
fices, and ready at all times manfully and resolutely to assert them 
against all invaders. As to the mother country, again, without 
claiming for her any romantic tenderness or generosity towards 
those hardy offsets, we think we may say, that she oppressed and 
domineered over them much less than any other modern nation 
has done over such settlements—that she allowed them, for the most 
part, liberal charters and constitutions, and was kind enough to 
leave them very much to themselves —and although she did ma- 
nifest, now and then, a disposition to encroach on their privileges, 
their rights were, on the whole, very tolerably respected—so that 
they grew up to a state of prosperity, and a familiarity with free- 
dom, in all its divisions, which was not only without parallel in any 
similar establishment, but probably could not have been attained 
had they been earlier left to their own guidance and protection. 
This is all that we ask for England, on a review of her colonial 
policy, and her conduct before the war; and this, we think, ne 
candid and well-informed person can reasonably refuse her. 
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As to the war itself, the motives in which it originated, and the 
spirit in which it was carried on, it cannot now be necessary to 
say any thing—or, at least, when we say that having once been 
begun, we think that it terminated as the friends of Justice and Li- 
berty must have wished it to terminate, we conceive that Mr. W. 
can require no other explanation. That this result, however, should 
have left a soreness upon both sides, and especially on that which 
had not been soothed by success, is what all men must have ex- 

ected. But, upon the whole, we firmly believe, that this was far 
slighter and less durable than has generally been imagined ; and 
was likely very speedily to have been entirely eflaced by those 
ancient recollections of kindness and kindred which could not fail 
to recur, and by that still more powerful feeling, to which every 
day was likely to add strength, of their common interests as free 
and as commercial couutries, and of the substantial conformity of 
their national character, and of their sentiments, upon most topics 
of public and of private right. ‘The healing operation, however, 
of these causes was unfortunately thwarted and retarded by the 
heats that rose out of the French revolution, and the new interests 
and new relations which it appeared for a time to create :—And 
the hostilities in which we were at last involved with America her- 
self—though the opinions of her people, as well as our own, were 
deeply divided upon both questions—served still further to embitter 
the general feeling, and to keep alive the memory of animosities 
that should not have been so long remembered. At last came 
peace—and the spirit, but not the prosperity of peace; and the dis- 
tresses and commercial embarrassments of both countries threw 
both into bad humour, and unfortunately hurried both into a sys- 
tem of jealous and illiberal policy, by which that bad humour was 
ageravated, and received an unfortunate direction. 

In this exasperated state of the national temper, and, we do 
think, too much under its influence, Mr. Walsh has thought him- 
self called upon to vindicate his country from the aspersions of Eng- 
lish writers; and after arraigning them, generally, of the most in- 
credible ignorance, and atrocious malignity, he proceeds to state, 
that the Epivsuren and Quarterty Reviews, in particular, have 
been incessantly labouring to traduce the character of America, 
and have lately broken out into such ‘excesses of obloquy,’ as 
can no longer be endured ; and, in particular, that the prospect of 
a large emigration to the United States has thrown us all into such 

‘paroxysms of s spite and jealousy,’ that we have engaged in a 
scheme of systematic defamation that sets truth and mye 
alike at defiance. To counteract this nefarious scheme, Mr. W. 
has taken the field—not so much to refute or to retort—not for 
the purpose of pointing out our errors, or exposing our unfairness, 
but, rather, if we understand him aright, of retaliating on us the 
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i abuse we have been so long pouring on others. In his preface, 
iif accordingly, he fairly avows it to be his intention to act on the 
offensive—to carry the war into the enemy’s quarters, and to make 
reprisals upon the honour and character of England, in revenge 
for the insults which, he will have it, her writers have heaped on 
his country. He therefore proposes to point out ‘the sores and 
fh) blotches of the British nation’ to the scorn and detestation of his 
countrymen; and having assumed, that it is ‘the intention of 
‘Great Britain to educate her youth in sentiments of the most 
‘ rancorous hostility to America,’ he assures us, that this design 
‘ will and must be met with corresponding sentiments on his side of 
* the water.’ 

Now, though we cannot applaud the generosity, or even the hu- 
manity of these sentiments—though we think that the American 
i government and people, if at all deserving of the eulogy which Mr. 
ie W. has here bestowed upon them, might, like Cromwell, have felt 
as themselves too strong to care about paper shot—and though we 
cannot but feel, that a more temperate and candid tone would have 
carried more weight, as well as more magnanimity with it, we 
must yet begin by admitting, that America has cause of complaint ; 
—and that nothing can be more despicable and disgusting, than 
e the scurrility with which she has been assailed, by a portion of the 
an press of this country—and that, disgraceful as these publications 
are, they speak the sense of a powerful and active party in the 





a nation. All this, and more than this, we have no wish, and no 
14 intention to deny. But we do wish most anxiously to impress 
Ay upon Mr. W. and his adherents, to beware how they believe that 
a this party speaks the sense of the British Nation—or that their 
; as sentiments on this, or on many other occasions, are in any degree 
cs in accordance with those of the body of the people. On the con- 
ie trary, we are firmly persuaded, that a great majority of the nation, 
at. numerically considered, and a stil] greater majority of the intelli- 


gent and enlightened persons whose influence and authority can- 
not fail in the long run to govern her councils, would disclaim all 
4h sympathy with any part of these opinions; and actually look on 
1 the miserable libels in question, not only with the scorn and dis- 
#. gust to which Mr. W. would consign them, but with a sense of 





4 shame from which his situation fortunately exempts him, and a 
ark sorrow and regret of which unfortunately he seems too little sus- 
id ceptible. 

ae It is a fact which can require no proof, even in America, that 
Ve there is a party in this country not friendly to political liberty, and 
: 7 decidedly hostile to all extension of popular rights,—which, if it 


does not grudge to its own people the powers and privileges 
which are bestowed on them by the Constitution, is at least for 
confining their exercise within the narrowest limits—which thinks 
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the peace and well-being of society in no danger from any thing 
but popular encroachments, and holds the only safe or desirable 
government to be that of a pretty pure and unincumbered Mo- 
narchy, supported by a vast revenue and a powerful army, and 
obeyed by a people just enlightened enough to be orderly and in- 
dustrious, but no way curious as to questions of right—and never 
presuming to judge of the conduct of their superiors. 

Now, it is quite true that this Party dislikes America, and is apt 
enough to decry and insult her. Its adherents never have forgiven 
the success of her war of independence—the loss of a nominal 
sovereignty, or perhaps of a real power of vexing and oppressing 
—her supposed rivalry in trade—and, above all, the happiness 
and tranquillity which she enjoys under a republican form of go- 
vernment. Such a spectacle of democratical prosperity is un- 
speakably mortifying to their high monarchical principles, and is 
easily imagined to be dangerous to their security. Their first wish, 
and, for a time, their darling hope, was, that the infant States would 
quarrel among themselves, and be thankful to be again received 
under our protection, as a refuge from military despotism. Since 
that hope was lost, it would have satisfied them to find that their 
republican institutions had made them poor and turbulent and de- 
praved—incapable of civil wisdom, regardless of national honour, 
and as intractable to their own elected rulers as they had been to 
their hereditary sovereign. ‘To those who were capable of such 
wishes and such expectations, it is easy to conceive, that the hap- 
piness and good order of the United States—the wisdom and au- 
thority of their government—and the unparalleled rapidity of their 
progress in wealth, population and refinement, must have been but 
an ungrateful spectacle; and most especially, that the splendid 
and steady success of the freest and most popular form of govern- 
ment that ever was established in the world, must have struck the 
most lively alarm into the hearts of all those who were anxious to 
have it believed that the People could never interfere in politics 
but to their ruin, and that the smallest addition to the democratical 
influence, recognised in the theory at least of the British Consti- 
tution, must lead to the immediate destruction of peace and pro- 
perty, morality and religion. 

That there are journals in this country, and journals too of 
great and deserved reputation in other respects, who have spoken 
the language of the party we have now described, and that in a tone 
of singular intemperance and offence, we most readily admit. But 
need we tell Mr. W. or any ordinarily well informed individual of 
his countrymen, that neither this party nor their journalists can be 
allowed to stand for the people of England ?—that it is notorious 
that there is among that people another and a far more numerous 
party, whose sentiments are at all points opposed to those of the 
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‘ former, and who are, by necessary consequence, friends to America, 
{ and to all that Americans most value in their character and insti- 
} tutions °—who, as Englishmen, are more proud to have great and 
Ha glorious nations descended from them, than to have discontented 
aa colonies uselessly subjected to their caprice—who, as Freemen, 
4 rejoice to see freedom spreading itself, with giant footsteps, over 
the fairest regions of the earth, and nations flourishing exactly in 
proportion as they are free—and to know that when the drivelling 
advocates of hierarchy and legitimacy vent their paltry sophistries 
with some shadow of plausibility on the history of the Old World, 
they can turn with decisive triumph, to the unequivocal example 
of the New—and demonstrate the unspeakable advantages of free 
government, by the unprecedented prosperity of America? Such 
persons, too, can be as little suspected of entertaining any jealousy 
of the commercial prosperity of the Americans as of their political 
freedom ; since it requires but a very moderate share of under- 
standing to see, that the advantages of trade must always be mu- 
tual and reciprocal—that one great trading country is of necessity 
the best customer to another—and that the trade of America, con- 
7 sisting chiefly in the exportation of raw produce and the importa- 
‘a: tion of manufactured commodities, is, of all others, the most bene- 
ficial to a country Jike England. 

That such sentiments were naturally to be expected in a coun- 
try circumstanced like England, no thinking man will deny. But 
Mr. Walsh has been himself among us, and was, we have rea- 
son to believe, no idle or incurious observer of our men and cities ; 
and we appeal with confidence to him, whether these were not the 
prevailing sentiments among the intelligent and well educated of 
every degree! If he thinks as we do, as to their soundness and im- 
portance, he must also believe that they will sooner or later in- 
fluence the conduct even of our Court and Cabinet. But, in the 
mean time, the fact is certain, that the opposite sentiments are 
confined to a very small portion of the people of Great Britain— 
though now placed unfortunately in a situation to exercise a great 

influence in her councils—and that the course of events, as well as 
‘ the force of reason, is every day bringing them more and more 
a into discredit. Where then, we would ask, is the justice or the 
‘ policy of seeking to render a quarrel National, when the cause of 
p quarrel is only with an inconsiderable and declining party of its 
ie members? and why labour to excite animosity against a whole 
people, the majority of whom must be your sincere frieuds, merely 
é because some prejudiced or interested persons among them have 
te disgusted the great body of their own countrymen, by the sense- 
$ lessness and scurrility of their attacks upon yours ? 

The Americans are extremely mistaken, if they suppose that 

they are the only persons who are abused by the party that does 
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abuse them. They have merely their share, along with all the 
friends and the advocates of Liberty in every part of the world. 
The Constitutionalists of France, including the King and many of 
his ministers, meet with no better treatment ;—and those who hold 
liberal opinions in this country, are assailed with still greater acri- 
mony and fierceness. Let Mr. Walsh only look to the language 
held by our ministerial journals, for the last twelvemonth, on the 
subjects of Reform and Alarm—and observe in what way not only 
the whole class of reformers and conciliators, but the names and 
ersons of such men as Lords Lansdowne, Grey, Fitzwilliam, and 
Erskine, Sir James Mackintosh, and Messrs. Brougham, Lamb- 
ton, Tierney, and others, are dealt with by these natioual oracles, 
—and he will be satisfied that his countrymen neither stand alone 
in the misfortune of which he complains so bitterly, nor are sub- 
jected to it in very bad company. We, too, he may probably be 
aware, have had our portion of the abuse which he seems to think 
reserved for America—and, what is a little remarkable, for being 
too much her advocate. For what we have said of her present 
power and future greatness—her wisdom in peace and her valour 
in war—and of all the invaluable advantages of her representative 
system—her freedom from taxes, sinecures, and standing armies— 
we have been subjected to far more virulent attacks than any of 
which he now complains for his country—and that from the same 
party scribblers, with whom we are here, somewhat absurdly, con- 
founded, and supposed to be leagued. It is really, we think, some 
little presumption of our fairness, that the accusations against us 
should be thus contradictory—and that for one and the same set 
of writings, we should be denounced by the ultra-royalists of Eng- 
land as little better than American republicans, and by the ultra- 
patriots of America, as the jealous defamers of her Freedom. 

This, however, is of very little consequence. What we wish to 
impress on Mr. W. is, that they who traduce the largest and ablest 
part of the English nation, cannot well speak the sense of that 
nation—and that their offences ought not, in reason, be imputed to 
her. If there be any reliance on the principles of human nature, 
the friends of liberty in England must rejoice in the prosperity of 
America. Every selfish, concurs with every generous motive, to 
add strength to this sympathy; and if any thing is certain in our 
late internal history, it is, that the friends of liberty are rapidly in- 
creasing among us ;—partly from increased intelligence—partly 
from increased suffering and impatience—partly from conviction, 
prudence, and fear. 

There is another consideration, also arising from the aspect of 
the times before us, which should go far, we think, at the present 
moment, to strengthen these bonds of affinity. It is impossible to 
look to the state of the Old World without seeing or rather feeling, 
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that there is a greater and more momentous contest impending, 

than ever before agitated human society. In Germany—in Spain 
—in France—in Italy, the principles of Reform and Liberty are 
visibly arraying themselves for a final struggle with the principles 
of Established Abuse ,—Legitimacy, or Tyranny,—or what- 
ever else it is called, by its friends or enemies. ‘Even in England, 

the more modified elements of the same principles are stirring and 
heaving, around, above and beneath us, with unprecedented agita- 
tion and terror; and every thing betokens an approaching crisis 
in the great European commonwealth, by the result of which the 
future character of its governments, and the structure and condition 
of its society, will in all probability be determined. The ultimate 
result, or the course of events that are to lead to it, we have not 
the presumption to predict. The struggle may be long or transi- 
tory—sanguinary or bloodless ; and it may end in a great and 
signal amelioration of all existing imstitutions, or in the establish- 
ment of one vast federation of military despots, domineering as 
usual in the midst of sensuality, barbarism, and gloom. ‘The 
issues of all these things are in the hand of Providence and the 
womb of time; and no human eye can yet foresee the fashion of 
their accomplishment. But great changes are evidently preparing; 
and in fifty years—most probably in a far shorter time—some ma- 
terial alterations must have taken place in most of the established 
governments of Europe, and the rights of the European nations 
been established on a surer and more durable basis. Half a cen- 
tury cannot pass away in growing discontents on the part of the 
people, and growing fears and precautions on that of their rulers. 
Their pretensions must at last be put in issue; and abide the settle- 
ment of force, or fear or reason. 

Looking back to what has already happened in the world, both 
recently and in ancient times, we can scarcely doubt that the 
cause of Liberty will be ultimately triumphant. But through what 
trials and suflerings—what martyrdoms and persecutions it is 
doomed to work out its triumph—we profess ourselves totally un- 
able to conjecture. The disunion of the lower and the higher 
classes, which was gradually disappearing with the increasing in- 
telligence of the former, but has lately been renewed by circum- 
stances which we cannot now stop to examine, leads, we must con- 
fess, to gloomy auguries as to the character of this contest; and 
fills us with apprehensions, that it may neither be peaceful nor 
brief. But in this, and in every other respect, we conceive that 
much will depend on the part that is taken by America; and on 
the dispositions which she may have cultivated towards the dif- 
ferent parties concerned. Her great and growing wealth and popu- 
lation—her universal commercial relations—her own impregnable 
security—and her remoteness from the scene of dissention—must 
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ive her prodigious power and influence in such a crisis, either as 
a mediator or umpire, or, if she take a part, as an auxiliary and 
ally. ‘That she must wish well to the cause of Freedom, it would 
be indecent to doubt—and that she should take an active part 
against it, is a thing not even to be imagined: but she may stand 
aloof, a cold and disdainful spectator; and, counterfeiting a pru- 
dent indifference to scenes that neither can nor ought to be indif- 
ferent to her, may see, unmoved, the prolongation of a lamentable 
contest, which her interference might either have prevented, or 
brought to a speedy termination. And this course she will most 
probably follow, if she allows herself to conceive antipathies to 
nations for the faults of a few calumnious individuals: And espe- 
cially if, upon grounds so trivial, she should nourish such an ani- 
mosity towards England, as to feel a repugnance to make com- 
mon cause with her, even in behalf of their common inheritance of 
freedom. 

Assuredly, there is yet no other country in Europe where the 
principles of liberty, and the rights and duties of nations, are so 
well understood as with us—or in which so great a number of men, 
qualified to write, speak, and act with authority, are at all times 
ready to take a reasonable, liberal, and practical view of those 
principles and duties. ‘The Government, indeed, has not always 
been either wise or generous, to its own or to other countries ;— 
but it has partaken, or at least has been controlled by the general 
spirit of freedom; and we have no hesitation in saying, that the 
Free Constitution of England has been a blessing and protection 
to the remotest nations of Europe for the last 100 years. Had 
England not been free, the worst despotism in Europe must have 
been far worse than itis, at this moment. If the world had been 
parcelled out among arbitrary monarchs, they would have run a 
race of oppression, and encouraged each other in all sorts of 
abuses. But the existence of one powerful and flourishing State, 
where juster maxims were admitted, has shamed them out of their 
Worst enormities, given countenance and encouragement to the 
claims of their oppressed subjects, and gradually taught their rulers 
to understand, that a certain measure of liberty was not only com- 
patible with national greatness and splendour, but essential to its 
support. Inthe days of Queen Elizabeth, England was the cham- 
pion and asylum of Religious freedom—in those of King William, 
of National indépendence. If a less generous spirit has prevailed 
in her Cabinet ‘since the settled predominance of Tory principles 
in her councils, still, the effects of her Parliamentary Opposition— 
the artillery of her free Press—the voice, in short, of her People, 
which Mr. W. has so strangely mistaken, have not been without 
their effects ;—and, though some flagrant acts of injustice have stain- 


ed her recent annals, we still venture to hope, that the dread of the 
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British Public is felt as far as Petersburgh and Vienna ; and would 
fain indulge ourselves with the belief, that it may yet scare some 
Imperial spoiler from a part of his prey, and lighten, if not break, 
the chains of many distant captives. 

It is in aid of this decaying, perhaps expiring influence—it is as 
an associate or successor in the noble office of patronizing and 
protecting general liberty, that we now call upon America to throw 
from her the memory of all petty differences and nice offences, and 
to unite herself cordially with the liberal and enlightened part of 
the English nation, at a season when their joint efforts will in all 
probability be little enough to crown the good cause with success, 
and when their disunion will give dreadful advantages to the 
enemies of all improvement and reform. ‘The example of America 
has already done much for that cause; and the very existence of 
such a country, under such a government, is a tower of strength, 
and a standard of encouragement, for all who may hereafter have 
to struggle for the restoration or the extension of their rights. It 
shows within what limits popular institutions are safe and practica- 
ble; and what a large infusion of democracy is consistent with the 
authority of government, and the good order of society. But her 
influence, as well as her example, will be wanted in the crisis which 
seems to be approaching :—and that influence must be paralyzed 
and inoperative, if she shall think it a duty to divide herself from 
England, to look with jealousy upon her proceedings, and to judge 
unfavourably of all the parties she contains. We do not ask her 
to think well of that party, whether in power or out of it, which 
has always insulted and reviled her, because she is free and inde- 
pendent and democratic and prosperous :—but we do confidently 
lay claim to her favourable opinion for that great majority of the 
nation that bave always been opposed to this party—which has 
divided with her the honour of its reproaches, and is bound, by 
every consideration of interest and duty, consistency and common 
sense, to maintain her rights and her reputation, and to promote 
and proclaim her prosperity. 

To which of these parties we belong, and to which our pen has 
been devoted, we suppose it is unnecessary for us to announce, 
even in America ;—and, therefore, without recapitulating any part 
of what has just been said, we think we may assume, in the outset, 
that the charge exhibited against us by Mr. W. is, at least, and on 
its face, a very unlikely and improbable one—that we are actuated 
by jealousy and spite towards America, and have joined in a scheme 
of systematic defamation, in order to diffuse among our country- 
men a general sentiment of hostility and dislike to her! Grievous 
as this charge is, we, should scarcely have thought it necessary to 
reply to it, had not the question appeared to us to relate to some- 
thing of far higher importance than the character of our Journal, 
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or the justice or injustice of an imputation on the principles of a 
few anonymous writers. In that case we should have left the mat- 
ter, as all the world knows we have uniformly left it in other cases, 
to be determined by our readers upon the evidence before them. 
But Mr. W. has been pleased to do us the honour of identifying us 
with the great Whig party of this country, or, rather, of considering 
us as the exponents of those who support the principles of liberty— 
and to think his case sufficiently made out against the Nation at 
large, if he can prove that both the Epinpureu and the Quarter- 
ty Review had given proof of deliberate malice and shameful un- 
fairness on the subject of America. Now this, it must be admitted, 
gives the question a magnitude that would not otherwise belong to 
it; and makes what might in itself be a mere personal or literary 
altercation, a matter of national moment and concernment. If a 
sweeping conviction of mean jealousy and rancorous hostility is to 
be entered up against the whole British nation, and a corresponding 
spirit to be conjured up in the breast of America, because it is 
alleged that the Edinburgh Review, as well as the Quarterly, has 
given proof of such dispositions,—then it becomes a question of 
no mean or ordinary concernment, to determine whether this 
charge has been justly brought against that unfortunate Journal, 
and whether its accuser has made out enough to entitle him to a 
verdict leading to such consequences. 

It will be understood, that we deny altogether the justice of the 
eharge :—but we wish distinctly to say in ‘the beginning, that if it 
should appear to any one that, in the course of a great deal of hasty 
writing, by a variety of hands, in the course of twenty long years, 
some rash or petulant expressions had been admitted, at which the 
national pride of our Transatlantic brethren micht be justly 
offended, we shalt most certainly feel no anxiety to justify these ex- 
pressions,—nor any fear that, with the liberal and reasonable part 
of the nation to which they relate, our avowal of regret for having 
employed them, would not be received as a sufficient atonement. 
Even in private life, and without the provocation of public contro- 
versy, there are not many men who, in half the time we have men- 
tioned, do not say some things to ‘the slight or disparagement of 
their best friends ; which, if all ‘ set in a note-book, conned and got 
by rote,’ it might be hard to answer :—and yet, among people of 
any sense or temper, such things never break any squares—and the 
dispositions are judged of by the general tenor of one’s life and 
conduct, and not by a set of peevish phrases, curiously culled and 
selected out of his whole conversation. But we really do not think 
that we shall very much need the benefit of this plain consideration, 
and shall proceed straightway to our answer. 

The sum of it is this—That, in point of fact, we have spoken far 
more good of America than cwthet in nine instances out of ten, 
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where we have mentioned her, it has been for praise—and that im 
almost all that is essential or of serious importance, we have spoken 
nothing but good ;—while our censures have been wholly confined 
to matters of inferior note, and generally accompanied with an 
apology for their existence, and a prediction of their speedy dis- 
appearance. 

Whatever we have written seriously and with earnestness of 
America, has been with a view to conciliate towards her the respect 
and esteem of our own country; and we have scarcely named her, 
in any deliberate manner, except for the purpose of impressing 
upon our readers the signal prosperity she has enjoyed—the magi- 
cal rapidity of her advances in wealth and population—and the 
extraordinary power and greatness to which she is evidently des- 
tined. On these subjects we have held but one language, and one 
tenor of sentiment; and have never missed an opportunity of en- 
forcing our views on our readers—and that not feebly, coldly, or 
reluctantly, but with all the earnestness and energy that we could 
cominand; and we do accordingly take upon us to say, that in no 
European publication have those views been urged with the same 
force or frequency, or resumed at every season, and under every 
change of circumstances, with such steadiness and uniformity. We 
have been equally consistent and equally explicit in pointing out 
the advantages which that country has derived from the extent of 
her elective system—the lightness of her public burdens—the free- 
dom of her press—and the independent spirit of her people. The 
praise of the Government is implied in the praise of these institu- 
tions; but we have not omitted upon every occasion to testify, in 
express terms, to its general wisdom, equity, and prudence. Of the 
character of the people too, in all its more serious aspects, we have 
spoken with the same undeviating favour; and have always repre- 
sented them as brave, enterprising, acute, industrious and patriotic. 
We need not load our pages with quotations to prove the accuracy 
of this representation—our whole work is full of them; and Mr. W. 
himself has quoted enough, both in the outset of his book and in 
the body of it, to satisfy even such as may take their information 
from him, that such have always been our opinions. Mr. W. indeed 
seems to imagine, that other passages, which he has cited, import a 
contradiction or retractation of these; and that we are thus involved, 
not only in the guilt of malice, but the awkwardness of inconsistency. 
Now this, as we take it, is one of the radical and almost unaccount- 
able errors with which the work before us is chargeable. There is 
no such retraction, and no contradiction. We can of course dono 
more, on a point like this, than make a distinct asseveration ; but, 
after having perused Mr. W.’s book, and with a pretty correct 
knowledge of the Review, we do say distinctly, that there is not to 
be found in either, a single passage inconsistent, or at all at vari- 
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ance with the sentiments to which we have just alluded. We have 
never spoken but in one way of the prosperity and future greatness 
of America, and of the importance of cultivating amicable relations 
with her—never but in one way of the freedom, cheapness, and 
general wisdom of her government—never but in one way of the 
bravery, intelligence, activity, and patriotism of her people. The 
points on which Mr. W. accuses us of malice and unfairness, all 
relate, as we shall see immediately, to other and far less consider- 
able matters. . 

Assuming, then, as we must now do, that upon the subjects that 
have been specified, our testimony has been eminently and exclu- 
sively favourable to America, and that we have never ceased ear- 
nestly to recommend the most cordial and friendly relations with 
her, how, it may be asked, is it possible that we should have de- 
served to be classed among the chief and most malignant of her 
calumniators, or accused of a design to excite hostility to her in the 
body of our nation? and even represented as making reciprocal 
hostility a point of duty in her, by the excesses of our obloquy? For 
ourselves, we profess to be as little able to answer this question, as 
the most ignorant of our readers ;—but we shall lay before them 
some account of the proofs on which Mr. W. relies for our con- 
demnation ; and cheerfully submit to any sentence they may seem 
to justify. There are a variety of Counts in our indictment ; but, 
in so far as we have been able to collect, the heads of our offending 
are as follows: Ist, That we have noticed, with uncharitable and 
undue severity, the admitted want of indigenous literature in Ame- 
rica, and the scarcity of men of genius; 2d, as an illustration of 
that charge, That we have laughed too ill-naturedly at the affecta- 
tions of Joel Barlow’s Columbiad, made an unfair estimate of the 
merits of Marshall’s History, and Adams’s Letters, and spoken 
illiberally of the insignificance of certain American Philosophical 
Transactions ; 3dly, That we have represented the manners of the 
fashionable society of America as less polished and agreeable than 
those of Europe,—the lower orders as impertinently inquisitive, and 
the whole as too vain of their country; 4th, and finally, That we 
have reproached them bitterly with their negro slavery. 

These, we think, are the whole, and certainly they are the chief, 
of the charges against us; and, before saying any thing as to the 
particulars, we should just like to ask, whether, if they were all ad- 
mitted to be true, they would afford any sufficient grounds, espe- 
cially when set by the side of the favourable representations we 
have made with so much more earnestness on points of much more 
importance, for imputing to their authors, and to the whole body 
of their countrymen, a systematic design to make America odious 
and despicable in the eyes of the rest of the world? This charge, 
we will confess, appears to us most extravagant—and, when the 
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facts already stated are taken into view, altogether ridiculous. 
Though we are the friends and well-wishers of the Americans— 
though we think favourably, and even highly, of many things in 
their institutions, government and character,—we are not their 
stipendiary Laureates or blind adulators; and must insist on our 
right to take notice of what we conceive to be their errors and de- 
fects, with the same freedom which we use to our own, and all other 
nations. It has already been shown, that we have by no means 
confined ourselves to this privilege of censure; and the complaint 
seems to be, that we should have used it at all. We really do not 
understand this. We have spoken much more favourably of their 
government and institutions, than we have done of our own. We 
have criticised their authors with at least as much indulgence, and 
spoken of their national character in terms of equal respect: But 
because we have pointed out certain undentable defects, and laugh- 
ed at some indefensible absurdities, we are accused of the most par- 
tial and unfair nationality, and represented as engaged in a con- 
spiracy to bring the whole nation into disrepute! Even if we had 
the misfortune to differ in opinion with Mr. W., or the majority of 
his countrymen, on most of the points to which our censure has 
been directed, instead of having his substantial admission of their 
justice in most instances, this, it humbly appears to us, would neither 
be a good ground for questioning our good faith, nor a reasonable 
occasion for denouncing a general hostility against the country to 
which we belong. Men may differ conscientiously in their taste in 
literature and manners, and in their opinions as to the injustice or 
sinfulness of domestic slavery; and may express their opinions in 
public, without being actuated by spite or malignity. But a very 
slight examination of each of the articles of charge, will show still 
more clearly upon what slight grounds they have been hazarded, 
and how much more of spleen than of reason there is in the accusa- 
tion. 

1. Upon the first head, Mr. W. neither does, nor can deny, that 
our statements are perfectly correct. The Americans have scarcely 
any literature of their own growth—and scarcely any authors of 
celebrity. The fact is too remarkable, not to have been noticed 
by all who have had oceasion to speak of them ;—and we have 
only to add, that, so far from bringing it forward in an insulting or 
invidious manner, we have never, we believe, alluded to it without 
adding such explanations as in candour we thought due, and as 
were calculated to take from it all shadow of offence. So early as 
in our third Number, we observed that ‘ Literature was one of those 
¢ finer Manufactures which a new country will always find it easier to 
‘import than to raise ;/—and, after showing that the want of leisure 
and hereditary wealth naturally led to this arrangement, we added, 
that ‘ the Americans had shown abundance of talent, wherever 1n- 
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* ducements had been held out for its exertion; that their party- 
‘ pamphlets were written with great keenness and spirit; and that 
‘their orators frequently displayed a vehemence, correctness, and 
‘ animation, that would command the admiration of any European 
‘audience.’ Mr. W. has himself quoted the warm testimony we 
bore, in our 12th Volume, to the merits of the papers published 
under the title of The Federalist: And in our 16th, we observe, that 
when America once turned her attention to letters, ‘ we had no 
* doubt that her authors would improve and multiply, to a degree 
‘ that would make all our exertions necessary to keep the start we 
‘have of them.’ In a subsequent Number, we add the important 
remark, that ‘ among them, the men who write bear no proportion to 
‘ those who read;’ and that, though they have but few native authors, 
‘the individuals are innumerable who make use of literature to 
‘ improve their understandings, and add to their happiness.’ The 
very same ideas are expressed in a late article, which seems to have 
given Mr. W. very great offence—though we can discover nothing 
in the passage in question, except the liveliness of the style, that can 
afford room for misconstruction. ‘ Native literature,’ says the Re- 
viewer, ‘ the Americans have none: It is all imported. And why 
‘ should they write books ? when a six weeks’ passage brings them, 
‘in their own tongue, our sense, science and genius, in bales and 
‘ hogsheads /’—Now, what is the true meaning of this, but the fol- 
lowing—‘ The Americans do not write books; but it must not be 
inferred, from this, that they are ignorant or indifferent about lite- 
rature.—The true reason is, that they get books enough from us in 
their own language; and are, in this respect, just in the condition 
of any of our great trading or manufacturing districts at home, 
where there is no encouragement for authors to settle, though there 
is as much reading and thinking as in other places.’ This has all 
along been our meaning—and we think it has been clearly enough 
expressed. The Americans, in fact, are at least as great readers as 
the English, and take off immense editions of all our popular 
works ;—and while we have repeatedly stated the causes that have 
probably withheld them from becoming authors in great numbers 
themselves, we confidently deny that we have ever represented them 
as illiterate, or negligent of learning. 

2. As to our particular criticisms on American works, we can- 
not help feeling that our justification will be altogether as easy as 
in the case of our general remarks on their rarity. Nothing, indeed, 
can more strikingly illustrate the unfortunate prejudice or irritation 
under which Mr. W. has composed this part of his work, than the 
morose and angry remarks he has made on our very innocent and 
good-natured critique of Barlow’s Columbiad. It is very true that 
we have laughed at its strange neologisms, and pointed out some of 
its other manifold faults. But is it possible for any one seriously 
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to believe, that this gentle castigation was dictated by national 
animosity '—or does Mr. W. really believe, that, if the same work 
had been published in England, it would have met with a milder 
treatment? If the book was so bad, however, he insinuates, why 
take any notice of it, if not to indulge your malignity ? To this we 
answer, first, That a handsome quarto of verse; from a country 
which produces so few, necessarily attracted our attention moré 
strongly than if it had appeared among ourselves; secondly, That 
its faults were of so peculiar and amusing a kind, as to call for 
animadversion rather than neglect; and, thirdly, what no reader 
of Mr. W.’s remarks would indeed anticipate, That in spite of these 
faults, the book actually had merits that entitled it to notice, and 
that a considerable part of our article is accordingly employed in 
bringing these merits into view. In common ¢andour, we must 
say, Mr. W. should have acknowledged this fact, when complain- 
ing of the illiberal severity with which Mr. Barlow’s work had 
been treated. For, the truth is, that we have given it fully as much 
praise as he, or any other intelligent American, can say it de- 
serves; and have been at some pains in vindicating the author’s 
sentiments from misconstruction, as well as rescuing his beauties 
from neglect. Yet Mr. W. is pleased to inform his reader, that the 
work ‘ seems to have been committed to the Momus of the frater- 
‘nity for especial diversion ;’ and is very surly and austere at 
* the exquisite jokes’ of which he says it consists. We certainly do 
not mean to dispute with him about the quality of our jokes :— 
though we take leave to appeal to a gayer critic—or to himself in 
better humour—from his present sentence of reprobation. But he 
should have recollected, that, besides stating, in distinct terms, that 
‘his versification was generally. both soft and sonorous, and that 
‘there were many passages of rich and vigorous description, and 
‘some that might lay claim even to the praise of magnificence,’ the 
critics had summed up their observations by saying, ‘that the 
‘author’s talents were evidently respectable; and that, severely as 
‘ they had been obliged to speak of his taste and his diction, in a great 
‘ part of the volume, they considered him as a giant in comparison 
‘with many of the paltry and puling rhymsters who disgraced our 
‘ English literature by their occasional success; and that, if he 
‘would pay some attention to purity of style and simplicity of com- 
‘position, they had no doubt that he might produce something 
‘which English poets would envy, and English critics applaud.’ 
Are there any traces here, we would ask, of national spite and 
hostility ’—or is it not true, that our account of the poem is, on 
the whole, not only fair but favourable, and the tone of our remarks 
as good-humoured and friendly as if the author had been a whig- 
gish Scotchman? As to ‘ Marshall’s Life of Washington,’ we do 
not think that Mr. W. differs very much from the Reviewers. He 
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says, ‘he does not mean to affirm that the story of their Revolu- 
‘tion has been told absolutely well by this author ;’ and we, after 
complaining of its being cold, heavy and tedious, have distinctly 
testified, that ‘it displayed industry, good sense, and, in so far as 
‘we could judge, laudable impartiality ; and that the style, though 
‘neither elegant nor impressive, was yet, upon the whole, clear 
‘and manly.’ Mr. W. however thinks, that nothing but national 
spite and illiberality can account for our saying, ‘that Mr. M. 
‘must not promise himself a reputation commensurate with the 
‘ dimensions of his work ;’ and ‘ that what passes with him for dig- 
‘nity, will, by his readers, be pronounced dulness and frigidity -’ 
And then he endeavours to show, that a passage in which we say 
that ‘Mr. Marshall’s narrative is deficient in almost every thing 
‘that constitutes historical excellence,’ is glaringly inconsistent 
with the favourable sentence we have transcribed in the beginning; 
not seeing, or not choosing to see, that in the one place we are 
speaking of the literary merits of the work as an historical compo- 
sition, and in the other of the information it affords. But the 
question is not, whether our criticism is just and able, or otherwise; 
but whether it indicates any little spirit of detraction and na- 
tional rancour—and this, it would seem not very difficult to answer. 
If we had taken the occasion of this publication to gather together all 
the foolish and awkward and disreputable things that occurred in 
the conduct of the revolutionary councils and campaigns, and 
to make the history of this memorable struggle a vehicle for insi- 
nuations against the courage or integrity of many who took part 
in it, we might, with reason, have been subjected to the censure we 
now confidently repel. But there is not a word in the article that 
looks that way; and the only ground for the imputation is, that 
we have called Mr. Marshall’s book dull and honest, accurate and 
heavy, valuable and tedious, while neither Mr. W., nor any body 
else, ever thought or said any thing else of it. It is his style only 
that we object to.—Of his general sentiments—of the conduct and 
character of his hero—and of the prospects of his country, we 
speak as the warmest friends of America, and the warmest admi- 
rers of American virtue could wish us to speak. We shall add but 
one short passage as a specimen of the tone of this insolent and 
illiberal production. 

‘ History has no other example of so happy an issue to a revolu- 
‘tion, consummated by a long civil war. Indeed it seems to be 
‘very near a maxim in political philosophy, that a free govern- 
‘ment cannot be obtained where a long employment of military 
‘force has been necessary to establish it. In the case of America, 
‘ however, the military power was, by a rare felicity, disarmed by 
‘that. very influence which makes a revolutionary army so formi- 
,' — to liberty: For the images of Grandeur and Power—those 
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‘ meteor lights that are exhaled in the stormy atmosphere of a re- 
‘ volution, to allure the ambitious and dazzle the weak—made no 
‘impression on the firm and virtuous soul of the American com- 
* mander.’ 

As to Adams’s Letters on Silesia, the case is nearly the same. 
We certainly do not run into extravagant compliments to the 
author because he happens to be the son of the American Presi- 
dent: But he is treated with sufficient courtesy and respect; and 
Mr. W. cannot well deny, that the book is very fairly rated, accord- 
ing to its intrinsic merits. There is no ridicule, nor any attempt at 
sneering throughout the article. The work is described as ‘ easy 
‘and pleasant, and entertaining,—as containing some excellent 
remarks on education,—and indicating, throughout, ‘ that settled 
‘attachment to freedom which is worked into the constitution of 
‘every man of virtue who has the fortune to belong to a free and 
‘prosperous community.’ As to the style, we remark, certainly 
in a very good-natured and inoffensive manner, that, ‘ though it is 
‘remarkably free from those affectations and corruptions of phrase, 
‘ that overrun the compositions of his country, a few national, per- 
‘haps we might still venture to call them provincial, peculiarities, 
‘ might be detected ;’ and then we add, in a style which we do not 
think can appear impolite even to a minister plenipotentiary, ‘ that 
‘if men of birth and education in that other England which they 
‘are building up in the West, will not diligently study the great 
‘authors who fixed and purified the language of our common fore- 
‘fathers, we must soon lose the only badge that is still worn of our 
‘consanguinity.’ Unless the Americans are really to set up a 
new standard of speech, we conceive that these remarks are per- 
fectly just and unanswerable; and we are sure, at all events, that 
nothing can be farther from a spirit of insult or malevolence. 

Our critique on the volume of American Transactions is perhaps 
more liable to objection; and, on looking back to it, we at once 
admit that it contains some petulant and rash expressions which 
had better have been omitted—and that its general tone is less 
liberal and courteous than might have been desired. It is remark- 
able, however, that this, which is by far the most offensive of our 
discussions on American literature, is one of the earliest, and that 
the sarcasms with which it is seasoned, have never been repeated 
—a fact which, with many others, may serve to expose the singu- 
lar inaccuracy with which Mr. W. has been led, throughout his 
work, to assert that we began our labours with civility and kind- 
ness towards his country, and have only lately changed our tone, 
and joined its inveterate enemies in all the extravagance of abuse. 
The substance of our criticism, it does not seem to be disputed, 
was just—the volume containing very little that was at all interest- 
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ing, and a good part of it being composed in a style very ill suited 
for such a publication. 

Such are the perversions of our critical office, which Mr. W. 
can only explain on the supposition of national jealousy and 
malice. As proofs of an opposite disposition, we beg leave just 
to refer to our lavish and reiterated praise of the writings of Frank- 
lin—to our high and distinguished testimony to the merits of The 
Federalist—to the terms of commendation in which we have spoken 
of the Journal of Messrs. Lewis and Clarke; and, in an especial 
manner, to the great kindness with which we have treated a cer- 
tain American pamphlet, published at Philadelphia and London in 
1810, and of which we shall have a word to say hereafter,—though 
each and all of these performances touched much more nearly on 
subjects of national contention, and were far more apt to provoke 
feelings of rivalry, than any thing in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, or the tuneful pages of the Columbiad. 

3. We come now to the ticklish Chapter of Manners ; on which, 
though we have said less than on any other, we suspect we have 
given more offence—and, if possible, with less reason. We may 
despatch the lower orders first, before we come to the people of 
fashion. ‘The charge here is, that we have unjustly libelled those 
persons, by saying, in one place, that they were too much given 
to spirituous liquors ; in another, that they were rudely inquisitive; 
and in a third, that they were absurdly vain of their constitution, 
and offensive in boasting of it. Now, we may have been mistaken 
in making these imputations ; but we find them stated in the nar- 
rative of every traveller who has visited their country, and most of 
them noticed by the better writers among themselves. We have 
noticed them, too, without bitterness or insult, and generally in the 
words of the authors upon whose authority they are stated. Nei- 
ther are the imputations themselves very grievous, or as can be 
thought to bespeak any great malignity in their authors. Their 
inquisitiveness, and the boast of their freedom, are but excesses of 
laudable qualities ; and intemperance, though it is apt to lead fur- 
ther, is, in itself, a sin rather against prudence than morality. Mr. 
W. is infinitely offended, too, because we have said that ‘ the peo- 
‘ple of the Western States are very hospitable to strangers— 
‘ because they are seldom troubled with them, and because they have 
‘always plenty of maize and hams ;’ as if this were not the rationale 
‘of all hospitality among the lower orders throughout the world,— 
and familiarly applied, among ourselves, to the case of our High- 
landers and remote Irish. But slight as these charges are, we 
may admit, that Mr. W. would have had some reason to complain 
if they had included all that we had ever said of the great bulk of 
his nation. But the truth is, that we have all along been much 
more careful to notice their virtues than their faults, and have lost 
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no fair opportunity of speaking well of them. Jn our 23d Num- 
ber, we have said, ‘The great body of the American people is 
‘ better educated, and more comfortably situated, than the bulk of 
‘any European community ; and possesses all the accomplishments 
‘ that are any where to be found in persons of the same occupation 
‘and condition.’ And more recently, ‘ The Americans are about 
‘as polished as 99 out of 100 of our own countrymen, in the upper 
‘ranks ; and quite as moral, and well educated, in the lower. Their 
‘ virtues are such as we ought to admire; for they are those on 
‘ which we value ourselves most highly.’ We have never said any 
thing inconsistent with this :—and if this be to libel a whole nation, 
and to vilify and degrade them in comparison of ourselves, we 
have certainly been guilty of that enormity. 

As for the manners of the upper classes, we have really said very 
little about them, and can scarcely recollect having given any 
positive opinion on the subject. We have lately quoted, with warm 
approbation, Captain Hall’s strong and very respectable testimony 
to their agreeableness—and certainly have never contradicted it 
on our own authority. We have made, however, certain hypothe- 
tical and conjectural observations, which, we gather from Mr. W., 
have given some offence—we must say, we think, very unreason- 
ably. We have said, for example, that ‘ the Americans are about 
‘as polished as 99 in 100 of our own countrymen in the upper 
‘ranks.’ Is it the reservation of this inconsiderable fraction in 
our own favour that is resented? Why, our very seniority, we 
think, might have entitled us to this precedence: and we must say 
that our monarchy—our nobility—our greater proportion of here- 
ditary wealth, and our closer connexion with the old civilized 
world, might have justified a higher per-centage. But we will not 
dispute with Mr. W. even upon this point. Let him set down the 
fraction, if he pleases, to the score merely of our national par- 
tiality ;—and he must estimate that element very far indeed below 
its ordinary standard, if he does not find it sufficient to account 
for it without the supposition of intended insult or malignity. Was 
there ever any great nation that did not prefer its own manners to 
those of any of its neighbours ?—or can Mr. W. produce another 
instance in which it allowed that a rival came so near as to be 
within one hundredth of its own excellence ? 

But there is still something worse than this. Understanding 
that the most considerable persons in the chief cities of America 
were their opulent merchants, we conjectured that their society 
was probably much of the same description with that of Liverpool, 
Manchester and Glasgow :—And does Mr. W. really think theze is 
any disparagement in this '—Does he not know that these places 
have been graced, for generations, by some of the most deserving 
and enlightened citizens, and some of the most learned and accom- 
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plished men that have ever adorned our nation? Does he not know 
that Adam Smith, and Reid and Miller, spent their happiest days 
in Glasgow ; that Roscoe and Currie illustrated the society of Li- 
verpool—and Priestley and Ferriar and Darwin that of Manches- 
ter? The wealth and skill and enterprise of all the places is 
equally indisputable—and we confess we are yet to learn in which 
of the elements of respectability they can be imagined to be inferior 
to New-York, or Baltimore, or Philadelphia. 

But there is yet another passage in the Review which Mr. W. 
has quoted as insulting and vituperative—for such a construction 
of which we confess ourselves still less able to divine a reason. It 
is part of an honest and very earnest attempt to overcome the high 
monarchical prejudices of a part of our own country against the 
Americans, and notices this objection to their manners only colla- 
terally and hypothetically. Mr. W. needs not be told that all 
courtiers and zealots of monarchy impute rudeness and vulgarity 
to republicans. ‘The French used to describe an inelegant person 
as having ‘ Les maniéres d’un Suisse, en Hollande civilisé ;}— 
and the Court faction among ourselves did not omit this reproach 
when we went to war with the Americans. 'To expose the absur- 
dity of such an attack, we expressed ourselves in 1814 as follows : 

‘The complaint respecting America is, that there are no people 
‘of fashion,—that their column still wants its Corinthian capital, 
‘or, in other words, that those who are rich and idle, have not yet 
‘ existed so long, or in such numbers, as to have brought to full per- 
‘fection that system of ingenious trifling and elegant dissipation, 
‘by means of which it has been discovered that wealth and leisure 
‘may be most agreeably disposed of. Admitting the fact to be so, 
‘and in a country where there is no court, no nobility, and no mo- 
‘nument or tradition of chivalrous usages,—and where, moreover, 
‘the greatest number of those who are rich and powerful have 
‘raised themselves to that eminence by mercantile industry, we 
‘really do not see how it could well be otherwise; we could still 
‘submit, that this is no lawful cause either for national contempt or 
‘ for national hostility. It is a peculiarity in the structure of society 
‘among that people, which, we take it, can only give offence to 
‘ their visiting acquaintance ; and, while it does us no sort of harm 
‘while it subsists, promises, we think, very soon to disappear al- 
‘together, and no longer to afflict even our imagination. The 
‘number of individuals born to the enjoyment of hereditary wealth 
‘is, or at least was, daily increasing in that country; and it is im- 
‘ possible that their multiplication (with all the models of European 
‘refinement before them, and all the advantages resulting from a 
‘free government and a general system of good education) should 
‘fail, within a very short period, to give birth to a better tone of 
‘conversation ond society, and to manners more dignified and refin- 
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‘ed. Unless we are very much misinformed, indeed, the symptoms 
‘of such a change may already be traced in their cities. Their 
‘ youths of fortune already travel over all the countries of Europe 
‘ for their improvement ; and specimens are occasionally met with, 
‘even in these islands, which, with all our prejudices, we must ad- 
‘mit would do no discredit to the best blood of the land from which 
* they originally sprung.’ 

Now, is there really any matter of offence in this ?—In the first 
place, is it not substantially true ?—in the next place, is it not 
mildly and respectfully stated? Is it not true, that the greater part 
of those who compose the higher society of the American cities, 
have raised themselves to opulence by commercial pursuits ?—and 
is it to be imagined that, in America alone, this is not to produce its 
usual effects upon the style and tone of society? As families become 
old, and hereditary wealth comes to be the portion of many, it can- 
not but happen that a change of manners will take place ;—and is 
it an insult to suppose that this change will be an improvement? 
Surely they cannot be perfect, both as they are, and as they are to 
be ; and, while it seems impossible to doubt that a considerable 
change is inevitable, the offence seems to be, that it is expected to 
be for the better! It is impossible, we think, that Mr. W. can se- 
riously imagine that the manners of any country upon earth can be 
so dignified and refined—or their tone of conversation and society 
so good, when the most figuring persons come into company from 
the desk and the counting-house, as when they pass only from one 
assembly to another, and have had no other study or employment 
from their youth up, than to render society agreeable, and to culti- 
vate all those talents and manners which give its charm to polite 
conversation. If there are any persons in America who seriously 
dispute the accuracy of these opinions, we are pretty confident that 
they will turn out to be those whom the rest of the country would 
refer to in illustration of their truth. The truly polite, we are per- 
suaded, will admit the case to be pretty much as we have stated it. 
The upstarts alone will contend for their present perfection. If we 
have really been so unfortunate as to give any offence by our ob- 
servations, we suspect that offence will be greater at New-Orleans 
than at New-York,—and not quite so slight at New-York as at 
Philadelphia. 

But we have no desire to pursue this topic any further—nor any 
interest indeed to convince those who may not be already satisfied. 
If Mr. W. really thinks us wrong in the opinions we have now ex- 
pressed, we are willing for the present to be thought so: But surely 
we have said enough to show that we had plausible grounds for 
those opinions ; and surely, if we did entertain them, it was impos- 
sible to express them in a manner less offensive. We did not even 
recur to the topic spontaneously—but occasionally took it up in a 
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controversy on behalf of America, with a party of our own coun- 
trymen. What we said was not addressed to America—but said 
of her; and, most indisputably, with friendly intentions to the peo- 
ple of both countries. 

But we have dwelt too long on this subject. The manners of 
fashionable life, and the rivalry of bon ton between one country and 
another, is, after all, but a poor affair to occupy the attention of 
philosophers, or affect the peace of nations.—Of what real conse- 
quence is it to the happiness or glory of a country, how a few thou- 
sand idle people—probably neither very virtuous nor very useful 
—pass their time, or divert the ennui of their inactivity '—And 
men must really have a great propensity to hate each other, when 
it is thought a reasonable ground of quarrel, that the rich deseuvrés 
of one country are accused of not knowing how to get through 
their day so cleverly as those of another. Manners alter from age 
to age, and from country to country ; and much is at all times ar- 
bitrary and conventional in that which is esteemed the best. What 
pleases and amuses each people the most, is the best for that peo- 
ple: And, where states are tolerably equal in power and wealth, a 
great and irreconcileable diversity is often maintained with suitable 
arrogance and inflexibility, and no common standard recognised 
or dreamed of. The bon ton of Pekin has no sort of affinity, we 
suppose, with the bon ton of Paris—and that of Constantinople but 
little resemblance to either. ‘The difference, to be sure, is not so 
complete within the limits of Europe ; but it is sufficiently great, 
to show the folly of being dogmatical or intolerant upon a subject 
so incapable of being reduced to principle. ‘The French accuse us 
of coldness and formality, and we accuse them of monkey tricks 
and impertinence. ‘The good company at Rome would be much 
at a loss for amusement at Amsterdam; and that of Brussels at 
Madrid. ‘The manners of America, then, are probably the best 
- America: But, for that very reason, they are not the best for 

: And when we hinted that they probably might be improved, 
we ame with reference to the European standard, and to the feel- 
ings and judgment of strangers, to whom that standard alone was 
familiar. When their circumstances, and the structure of their so- 
ciety, come to be more like those of Europe, their manners will be 
more like—and they will suit better with those altered circumstan- 
ces. When the fabric has reached its utmost elevation, the Corin- 
thian capital may be added: For the present, the Doric is perhaps 
more suitable: and, if the style be kept pure, we are certain it will 
be a graceful. 

It oniy remains to notice what is said with regard to Negro 
Pr ons ;—and on this we shall be very short. We have no doubt 
spoken very warmly on the subject in one of our late Numbers ;— 
but Mr. W. must have read what we there said, with a jaundiced 
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eye indeed, if he did not see that our warmth proceeded, not from 
any animosity against the people among whom this miserable insti- 
tution existed, but against the institution itsel/—and was mainly ex- 
cited by the contrast that it presented to the freedoin and prosperi- 


ty upon which it was so strangely engrafted ;—thus appearing 
‘ Like astain upon a Vestal’s robe, 


The worse for what it soils.’ 
Accordingly, we do not call upon other nations to hate and des- 
pise America for this practice; but upon the Americans themselves 
to wipe away this foul blot from their character. We have a hun- 
dred times used the same language to our own countrymen—and 
repeatedly on the subject of the Slave Trade;—and Mr. W.cannotbe 
ignorant, that many pious and excellent citizens of his own country 
have expressed themselves in similar terms with regard to this very 
institution. As to his recriminations on England, we shall explain 
to Mr. W. immediately, that they have no bearing on the question 
between us; and, though nobody can regret more than we do the 
domestic slavery of our West India islands, it is quite absurd to re- 
present the difficulties of the abolition as at all parallel in the case of 
America. It seems to be pretty clearly made out, that, without 
slaves, those islands could not be maintained; and, independent of 
private interests, the trade of England cannot afford to part with 
them. But will any body pretend to say, that the great and com- 
paratively temperate regions over which the American Slavery ex- 
tends, would be deserted, if all their inhabitants were free—or even 
that they would be permanently less populous or less productive ° 
We are perfectly aware, that a sudden or immediate emancipation 
of all those who are now in slavery, might be attended with fright- 
ful disorders, as well as intolerable losses; and, accordingly, we 
have nowhere recommended any such measure: But we must 
repeat, that it is a crime and a shame, that the freest nation on the 
earth should keep a million and a half of fellow creatures in chains, 
within the very territory and sanctuary of their freedom ; and should 
see them multiplying, from day to day, without thinking of any 
provision for their ultimate liberation. When we say this, we are 
far from doubting that there are many amiable and excellent indi- 
viduals among the slave proprietors. There were many such among 
the importers of slaves in our West Indies ; Yet, it is not the less 
true, that the accursed traffic was a crime—and it was so called in 
the most emphatic language, and with general assent, year after 
year, in Parliament, without any one ever imagining that this im- 
ported a personal attack on those individuals, far less a blot upon 
the nation which tolerated and legalized their proceedings. 
Before leaving this topic, we have to thank Mr. W. for a great 
deal of curious, and, to us, original information, as to the history 
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of the American slave trade, and the measures pursued by the dif- 
ferent States with regard to the institution of slavery: From which 
we learn, among other things, that, so early as 1767, the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts brought i ina bill for prohibiting the importa- 
tion of negroes into that province, which was rejected by the Bri- 
tish governor, in consequence of express instructions ;—and an- 
other in 1774 shared the same fate. We learn also, that, in 1770, 
two years before the decision in the case of Somerset in England, 

the courts of the same distinguished province decided, upon solemn 
argument, that no person could be held in slavery within their ju- 
risdiction ; and awarded not only their freedom, but wages for their 
past services, to a variety of negro suitors. These, indeed, are fair 
subjects of pride and exultation ; and we hail them, without grudg- 
ing, as bright trophies in the annals of the States to which they re- 
late. But do not their glories cast a deeper shade on those who 
have refused to follow the example—and may we not now be al- 
lowed to speak of the guilt and unlawfulness of slavery, as their own 
countrymen are praised and boasted of for having spoken, so many 
years ago? 

We learn also from Mr. W., that Virginia abolished the foreign 
slave trade so early as 1778—Pennsylvania in 1780—Massachu- 
setts in 1787—and Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1788. It was 
finally interdicted by the General Congress in 1794; and made 
punishable as a crime, seven years before that measure was adopted 
in England. We have great pleasure in stating these facts. But 
they all appear to us not only incongruous with the permanent ex- 
istence of slavery, but as indicating those very feelings with regard 
to it which we have been so severely blamed for expressing. 

We here close our answer to Mr. W.’s charges. Our readers, 
we fear, have been for some time tired of it: And, indeed, we have 
felt all along, that there was something absurd in answering gravely 
to such an accusation. If any regular reader of our Review could 
be of opinion that we were hostile to America, and desirous of fo- 
menting hostility between her and this country, we could scarcely 
hope that he would change that opinion for any thing we have now 
been saying. But Mr. W.’s book may fall into the hands of many, 
in his own country at least, to whom our writings are but little 
known; and the imputations it contains may become known to 
many who never inquire into their grounds: On such persons, the 
statements weshave now made may produce some impression—and 
the spirit in which they are made perhaps still more. Our labour 
will not have been in vain, if there are any that rise up from the 
perusal of these pages with a better opinion of their Transatlantic 
brethren, and an increased desire to live with them in friendship 
and peace. 

There still remains behind, a fair moiety of Mr. W.’s book; 
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containing his recriminations on England—his exposition of ‘ her 
sores and blotches’—and his retort courteous for all the abuse 
which her writers have been pouring on his country for the last 
hundred years. The task, we should think, must have been rather 
an afflicting one to a man of much moral sensibility :-—But it is 
gone through very resolutely, and with marvellous industry. The 
learned author has not only ransacked forgotten histories and files 
of old newspapers in search of disreputable transactions and de- 
grading crimes—but has groped for the materials of our dishonour, 
among the filth of Dr. Colquhoun’s Collections, and the Reports 
of our Prison and Police Committees—culled vituperative exag- 
gerations from the record of angry debates—and produced, as in- 
controvertible evidence of the excess of our guilt and misery, the 
fervid declamations of moralists exhorting to amendment, or of sa- 
tirists endeavouring to deter from vice. Provincial misgovern- 
ment from Ireland to Hindostan—cruel amusements—increasing 
pauperism—disgusting brutality—shameful ignorance—perversion 
of law—grinding taxation—brutal debauchery, and many other 
traits equally attractive, are all heaped together, as the characte- 
ristics of English society; and unsparingly illustrated by ‘ loose 
‘extracts from English Journals,’-—quotations from Espriella’s 
Letters—and selections from the Parliamentary Debates. Accus- 
tomed, as we have long been, to mark the vices and miseries of 
our countrymen, we really cannot say that we recognise any like- 
ness in this distorted representation ; ; which exhibits our fair En- 
gland as one great Lazar-house of moral and intellectual disease--— 
one hideous and bloated mass of sin and suflering—one festering 
heap of corruption, infecting the wholesome air which breathes 
upon it, and diffusing all around the contagion and the terror of its 
example. 

We have no desire whatever to argue against the truth or the 


justice of this picture of our country; which we can assure Mr. 


W. we contemplate with perfect calmness and equanimity : but we 
are tempted to set against it the judgment of another foreigner, 
with whom he cannot complain of being confronted, and whose au- 
thority at this moment stands higher, perhaps, with the whole civil- 
ized world, than that of any other individual. We allude to Ma- 
dame de Staél—and to the splendid testimony she has borne to the 
character and happiness of the English nation, in her last admira- 
ble book on the Revolution of her own country. *But we have 
spoken of this work so lately, in our Number for September, 1818, 
that we shall not now recall the attention of our readers to it, fur- 
ther than by this general reference. We rather wish to lay before 
them an American authority. 

In a work of great merit, entitled, ‘A Letter on the Genius and 
Dispositions of the French Gover nment,’ published at Philadelphia 
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jn 1810, and which attracted much notice, both there and in this 
country, the author, in a strain of great eloquence and powerful 
reasoning, exhorts his country to make common cause with England 
in the great struggle in which she was then engaged with the giant 
power of Bonaparte, and points out the many circumstances in the 
character and condition of the two countries, that invited them to a 
cordial alliance. He was well aware, too, of the distinction we 
have endeavoured to point out between the Court, or the Tory ru- 
lers of the State, and the body of our People: and, after observing 
that the American Government, by following his counsels, might 
retrieve the character of their country, he adds, ‘They will, t am 

‘quite sure, be seconded by an entire correspondence of feeling, 
‘not only on our part, but on that of the Peorte of England— 
‘whatever may be the narrow policy, or illiberal prejudices of the 
‘ British Ministry ;’—and, in the body of his work, he gives an 
ample and glowing description of the character and condition of 
that England of which we have just seen so lamentable a represen- 
tation. The whole passage is too long for insertion; but the fol- 
lowing extracts will afford a sufficient specimen of its tone and 
tenor. 

‘A peculiarly masculine character, and the utmost energy of 
‘feeling are communicated to all orders of men,—by the abun- 
‘dance which prevails so universally,—the consciousness of equal 
‘rights,—the fulness of power and fame to which the nation has 
attained,—and the beauty and robustness of the species under a 
‘climate highly favourable to the animal economy. ‘The dignity 
‘of the rich is without insolence,—the subordination of the poor 
‘without servility. Their freedom is well guarded both from the 
‘dangers of popular licentiousness, and from the encroachments of 
authority .—Their national pride leads to national sympathy, and 


*‘ pre-eminent merit, and a body of illustrious annals. 
‘Whatever may be the representations of those who, with little 


‘knowledge of facts, and still less soundness or impartiality of 


‘judgment, affect to deplore the condition of England, it is never- 
‘theless true, that there does not exist, and never has existed else- 
‘where,—so beautiful and perfect a model of public and private 
‘prosperity,—so magnificent, and at the same time so solid a 
‘fabric of social happiness and national grandeur. I pay this just 
‘tribute of admiration with the more pleasure, as if is to me in the 
‘light of an Atonement for the errors and prejudi ces, under which 
‘T “laboured, on this subject, before I enjoyed the advantage of a 
' personal experience. A residence of nearly two years in that 
‘ country,—during which period, I visited and studied almost every 
‘ part of it,—with no other view or pursuit than that of obtaining 
‘correct information, and, I may add, with previous studies well 
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‘ fitted to promote my object,—convinced me that I had been egre- 
‘ giously deceived.—I saw no instances of individual oppression, 
‘ and scarcely any individual misery but that which belongs, under 
‘any circumstances of our being, to the infirmity of all human in- 
¢ stitutions.’— 

‘ The agriculture of England is confessedly superior to that of 
‘any other part of the world, and the condition of those who are 
‘engaged in the cultivation of the soil, incontestably preferable to 
‘that of the same class in any other section of Europe. An inex- 
‘ haustible source of admiration and delight is found in the unrival- 
‘led beauty, as well as richness and fruitfulness of their husbandry; 
‘the effects of which are heightened by the magnificent parks and 
‘noble mansions of the opulent proprietors; by picturesque gar- 
‘dens upon the largest scale, and disposed with the most exquisite 
‘taste: and by Gothie remains, no less admirable in their structure 
‘than venerable for their antiquity. The neat cottage, the substan- 
‘tial farm-house, the splendid villa, are constantly rising to the 
‘sight, surrounded by the most choice and poetical attributes of 
‘ the landse: ape. The vision is not more delightfully recreated by 
‘the rural scenery, than the moral sense is gratified, and the under- 
‘ standing elevated by the institutions of this great country. The 
‘ first and continued exclamation of an American who contemplates 
‘them with unbiassed judgment, is— 

Salve magna Parens frugum, Saturnia tellus 
Magna virum. 

‘It appears something not less than Impious, to desire the ruin 
‘of this people, when you view the height to which they have car- 
‘ried the comforts, the know ledge, and the virtue of our species: 

‘the extent and number of their foundations of charity; their skill 
‘in the mechanic arts, by the improvement of which alone, they 
‘have conferred inestimable benefits on mankind; the masculine 
‘morality, the lofty sense of independence, the sober and rational 
iety which are found in all classes; their impartial, decorous, 
‘and able administration of a code of laws, than which none more 
‘just and perfect has ever been in operation; their seminaries of 
‘education yielding more solid and profitable struction than any 
‘other whatever; their eminence in literature and science—the 
‘urbanity and learning of their privileged orders—their delibera- 
‘tive assemblies, illustrated by so many profound statesmen, and 
‘brilliant orators. Jt is worse than Ingratitude wn vs not to sym- 
‘pathize with them in their present struggle, when we recollect 
‘that it is from them we derive the principal merit of our own 
‘ cHARACTER—the best of our own institutions—the sources of A 
‘highest enjoyments—and the light of Freedom itself, which, 
‘ they should be destroyed, will not long shed its radiance over this 
‘country.’ 
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What will Mr. Walsh say to this picture of the country he has 
so laboured to degrade ?—and what will our readers say, when 
they are told that Mr. Waxsu nimse r is the author of this pic- 
ture! 

So, however, the fact unquestionably stands.—The book from 
which we have made the preceding extracts, was written and pub- 
lished in 1810, by the very same individual who has now recrimi- 
nated upon England i in the volume which lies before us,—and in 
which he is pleased to speak with extreme severity of the inconsis- 
tencies he has detected in our Review!—That some discordant or 
irreconcileable opinions should be found in the miscellaneous wri- 
tings of twenty years, and thirty or forty individuals under no ef- 
fective control, may easily be imagined, and pardoned, we should 
think, without any great stretch of liberality.—But such a trans- 
mutation of sentiments on the same identical subject—such a re- 
versal of the poles of the same identical head, we confess, has never 
before come under our observation ; and is parallel to nothing that 
we can recollect, but the memorable transformation of Bottom, in 
the Midsummer Night’ s Dream. Nine years, to be sure, had inter- 
vened between the first and the second publication. But all the 
guilt, and all the misery, which is so diligently developed in the 
last, had been contracted before the first was thought of; and all 
the injuries, and provocations too, by which the exposition of them 
has lately become a duty. Mr. W. knew perfectly, in 1810, how 
England had behaved to her American colonies before the war of 
independence, and in what spirit she had begun and carried on that 
war :—our Poor-rates and taxes, our bull-baitings and swindlings, 
were then nearly as visible as now. Mr. Colquhoun had, before 
that time, put forth his Political Estimate of our prostitutes and 
pick-pockets ; and the worthy Laureate his authentic Letters on 
the bad state of our parliaments and manufactures. Nay, the 
Epinsured Review had committed the worst of those offences 
which now make hatred to England the duty of all true Americans, 
and had expressed little of that zeal for her friendship which ap- 
pears’in its subsequent Numbers. ‘The Reviews of the American 
Transactions, and Mr. Barlow’s Epic, of Adams’s Letters, and 
Marshall’s History, had all appeared before this time—and but 
very few of the articles in which the future greatness of that coun- 
try is predicted, and her singular prosperity extolled. 

How, then, is it to be acc ‘ounted for, that Mr. W. should have 
taken such a favourable view of our state and merits in 1810, and 
so very diflerent a one in 1819? There is but one explanation 
that occurs to us,—Mr. W., as appears from the passages just 
quoted, had been originally very much of the opinion to which he 
has now returned—For he tells us, that he considers the tribute of 
admiration which he there offers to our “excellence, as an .ftone- 
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ment for the errors and prejudices under which he laboured, till he 
came among us,—and hints, pretty plainly, that he had formerly 
been ungr ateful enough to disown ai! obligation to our race, and 
ampious “enough even to wish for our ruin. Now, from the tenor 
of the work before us, compared with these passages, it is prett 
plain, we think, that Mr. W. has just relapsed into those damnable 
heresies, which, we fear, are epidemic in his part of the country— 
and from which nothing is so likely to deliver him, as a repetition 
of the same remedy by which they were formerly removed. Let 
him come again, then, to England, and try the effect of a second 
course of ‘personal experience and observation’—let him make 
another pilgrimage to Mecca, and observe whether his faith is not 
restored and confirmed—let him, like the Indians of his own world, 
visit the Tombs of his Fathers in the old land, and see whether he 
can there abjure the friendship of their other children? If he will 
venture bimself among us for another two years’ residence, we can 
promise him that he will find in substance the same England that 
he left :—Our laws and our landscapes—our industry and urbani- 
ty ;—our charities, our learning, and our personal beauty, he will 
find unaltered and unimpaired ;—and we think we can even en- 
gage, that he shall find, also, a still greater ‘correspondence of 
feeling in the body of our People,’ and not a less disposition to 
Ww elcome an accomplished stranger who comes to get rid of errors 
and prejudices, and to learn—or, if he pleases, to teach, the great 
lessons of a generous and indulgent philanthropy. 

We have done, however, with this topic. We have a consider- 
able contempt for the argumentum ad hominem in any case—and 
have no desire to urge it any further at present. The truth is, that 
neither of Mr. W.’s portraitures of us appears to be very accurate. 
We are painted en beau in the one, and en laid in the other. The 
particular traits in each may be given with tolerable truth—but 
the whole truth is to be found in neither: and it will not even do to 

take them together—any more than it would do to make a correct 

likeness, by patching or compounding together a flattering portrait 
and a monstrous caricature. We have but a word or two, in- 
deed, to add on the general subject, before we take a final fare- 
well of this discussion. 

We admit, that many of the charges which Mr. W. has here 
made against our country, are justly made—and that for many of 
the things with which he has reproached us, there is just cause of 
reproach. It would be strange, indeed, if we were to do otherwise 
—considering that it is from our pages that he has on many occa- 
sions borrowed the charge and the reproach. If he had stated 
them, therefore, with any degree of fairness or temper, and had not 
announced that they were brought forward as incentives to hosti- 
lity and national alienation, we should have been so far from com- 
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plaining of him, that we should have been heartily thankful for the 
services of such an auxiliary in our holy war against vice and cor- 
ruption, and rejoiced to obtain the testimony of an impartial ob- 
server, in corroboration of our own earnest admonitions. Even as 
it is, we are inclined to think that this exposition of our infirmities 
will rather do good than harm, so far as it produces any efiect at 
all in this country. Among our national vices, we have long 
reckoned an insolent and overweening opinion of our own univer- 
sal superiority ; and though it really does not belong to America 
to reproach us with this fault, and though the ludicrous exaggera- 
tion of Mr. W.’s charge is sure very creatly to weaken his autho- 
rity, still such an alarming catalogue of our faults and follies may 
have some effect, as a wholesome mortification of our vanity. It is 
with a view to its probable effect in his own country, and to his 
avowal of the effect he wishes it to produce there, that we consider 

it as deserving of all reprobation ; srefore beg leave to 
make one or two very short remarks on its manifest injustice, and 
indeed absurdity, in so far as relates to ourselves, and that great 
majority of the country whom we believe to concur in our senti- 
ments. ‘The object of this violent invective on England is twofold; 
and we really do not know under which aspect it is most reprehen- 
sible. It is, ‘first, to repress, if possible, the invectives which we, 
it seems, have been making on America; and, secondly, to excite, 
there, a spirit of animosity, to meet and revenge that which those 
invectives are said to indicate here :—And this is the shape of the 
argument—What right have you to abuse us for keeping and 
whipping slaves, when you yourselves whip your soldiers, and were 
so slow to give up your slave trade, and use your subjects so ill-in 
[India and Ireland f—or what right have you to call our Marshall 
a dull historian, when you have a Belsham and a Gifford who are 
still duller? Now, though this argument would never show that 
Ww hipping slaves was a right thing, or that Mr. Marshall was not a 
dull writer, it might be a very smart and embarrassing retort to 
those among us who had defended our slave trade or our military 
floggings, or our treatment of Ireland and India—or who had 
held out Messrs. Belsham and Gifford as pattern historians, and 
ornaments of our national literature. But what meaning or eflect 
can it have when addressed to those who have always testified 
against the wickedness and the folly of the practices complained of, 
and who have treated the Ultra-Whig and the Ultra-Tory historian 
with equal scorn and reproach? We havea right to censure cruelty 
and dulness abroad, because we have censured them with more aud 
more frequent severity at home; and their home existence, though 
it may prove indeed that our censures have not yet been effectual 
in producing amendment, can afford no sort of reason for not ex- 
tending them where they might be more attended to. 
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We have generally blamed what we thought worthy of blame in 
America, without any express reference to parallel cases in Eng- 
land, or any invidious comparison. Their books we have criticised 
just as we should have done those of any other country; and in 
speaking more generally of their literature and manners, we have 
rather brought them into competition with those of Europe in 
ceneral, than those of our country in particular. When we 
have made any comparative estimate of our own advantages and 
theirs, we can say with confidence, that it has been far oftener in 
their favour than against them ;—~and, after repeatedly noticing 
their preferable condition as to taxes, elections, sufficiency of em- 
ployment, public economy, freedom of publication, and many 
other points of paramount importance, it surely was but fair that 
we should notice, in their turn, those mérits or advantages which 
might reasonably be claimed for ourselves, and bring into view 
our superiority in eminent authors, and the extinction and annihi- 
lation of slavery in every part of our realm. 

We would also remark, that while we have thus praised Ameri- 
ca far more than we have blamed her—and reproached ourselves 
far more bitterly than we have ever reproached her, Mr. W., while 
he affects to be merely following our example, has heaped abuse 
on us without one grain of commendation—and praised his own 
country extrav agantly , Without admitting one fault or imperfection. 
Now, this is not a fair way of retorting the proceedings even of the 
Quarterly ; ; for they have occasionally given some praise to Ame- 
rica, and have constantly spoken ill enough of the paupers, and 
radicals, and reformers of England. But as to us, and the great 
body of the nation which thinks with us, it is a proceeding without 
the colour of justice or the shadow of apology—and i is not a’less 
flagrant indication of impatience or bad humour, than the marvel- 
lous assumption which runs through the whole argument, that it is 
an unpardonable insult and an injury to find any fault with any 
thing in America, must necessarily proceed from national spite and 
animosity, and affords, whether true or false, sufficient reason 
for endeavouring to excite a corresponding animosity against our 
nation. Such, however, is the scope and plan of Mr. W.’s whole 
work. Whenever he thinks that his country has been erroneously 
accused, he points out the error with sufficient keenness and asperi- 
ty ;—but when he is aware that the imputation is just and unan- 
swerable, instead of joining his rebuke or regret to those of her 
foreign censors, he turns fiercely and vindictively on the parallel! 
infirmities of this country—as if those also had not been marked 
with reprobation, and without admitting that the censure was 
merited, or hoping that it might work amendment, complains in 
the bitterest terms of malignity, and rouses his country to revenge ! 

Which, then, we would ask, is the most fair and reasonable, or 
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which the most truly patriotic ?—We, who, admitting our own 
manifold faults and corruptions, testifying loudly against them, and 
feeling grateful to any foreign auxiliary who will help us to rea- 
son, to rail, or to shame our countrymen out of them, are willing 
occasionally to lend a similar assistance to others, and speak freely 
and fairly of what appear to us to be the faults and errors, as well 
as the virtues and merits, of all who may be in any way affected 
by our observations ;—or Mr. Walsh, who will admit no faults in 
his own country, no good qualities in ours—sets down the more 
extensive of our domestic crimes to their corresponding objects 
abroad, to the score of national rancour and partiality; and can 
find no better use for their mutual admonitions, which should lead 
to mutual amendment or generous emulation, than to improve 
them into occasions of mutual animosity and deliberate hatred ? 

This extreme impatience, even of merited blame from the mouth 
of a stranger—this still more extraordinary abstinence from any 
hint or acknowledgment of error on the part of her intelligent de- 
fender, is a trait too remarkable not to call for some observation ; 
and we think we can see in it one of the worst and most unfortunate 
consequences of a republican government. It is the misfortune of 
Sovereigns in general, that they are fed with flattery till they loathe 
the wholesome truth, and come to resent, as the bitterest of all of- 
fences, any insinuation of their errors, or intimation of their dan- 
gers. But of all sovereigns, the Sovereign People is most obnox- 
ious to this corruption, and most fatally injured by its prevalence. 
In America, every thing depends on their suffrages, and their fa- 
vour and support ; and accordingly it would appear, that they are 
pampered with constant adulation, from the rival suitors for their 
tavour—so that no one will venture to tell them of their faults : and 
moralists, even of the austere character of Mr. W., dare not ven- 
ture to whisper a syllable to their prejudice. It is thus, and thus 
only, that we can account for the strange sensitiveness which seems 
to prevail among them on the lightest sound of disapprobation, and 
for the acrimony with which what would pass any where else for 
very mild admonitions, are repelled and resented. It is obvious, 
however, that nothing can be so injurious to the character either of 
an indiv idual or a nation, as this constant cockering of praise ; and 
that the want of any native censor, makes it more a duty for the 
moralists of other countries to take them under their charge, and 
let them know now and then what other people say of them. 

We are anxious to part with Mr. W. in good humour ;—but we 
must say that we rather wish he would not go on with the work he 
has begun—at least if it is to be pursued in the spirit which breathes 
in this. Nor is it so much to his polemic and vindictive tone that 
we object, as this tendency to adulation, this passionate vapouring 
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country. In point of talent and knowledge and industry, we have 
no doubt that he is eminently qualified for the task—(though we 
must tell him that he does not write so well now as when he left Eng- 
land)—but no man will ever write a book of authority on the insti- 
tutions and resources of his country, who does not add some of the 
virtues of a Censor to those of a Patriot—or rather, who does not 
feel, that the noblest, as well as the most difficult part of patriotism, 
is that which prefers his country’s good to its favour, and is more 
directed to reform its vices, than to cherish the pride of its virtues. 
With foreign nations, too, this tone of fondness and self-admiration 
is always suspected and most commonly ridiculous—while the calm 
and steady claims of merit that are interspersed with acknowledg- 
ments of faults, are sure to obtain credit, and to raise the estimation 
both of the writer and of his country. 

And now we must at length close this very long article—the very 
length and earnestness of which, we hope, will go some way to 
satisfy our American brethren of the importance we attach to their 
good opinion, and the anxiety we feel to prevent any national re- 
pulsion from being aggravated by a misapprehension of our senti- 
ments, or rather of those of that great body of the English nation of 
which we are here the organ. In what we have now written, there 
may be much that requires explanation—and much, we fear, that 
is liable to misconstruction—The Spirit in which it is written, 
however, cannot, we think, be misunderstood. We cannot descend 
to little cavils and altercations ; and have no leisure to maintain a 
controversy about words and phrases. We have an unfeigned respect 
and affection for the free peopie of America; and we mean honest- 
ly to pledge ourselves for that of the better part of our own coun- 
try. We are very proud of the extensive circulation of our Jour- 
nal in that great country, and the importance that is there attached 
to it. But we should be undeserving of this favour, if we could 
submit to seek it by any mean practices, either of flattery or of 
dissimulation ; and feel persuaded that we shall not only best de- 
serve, but most surely obtain, the confidence and respect of Mr. W. 
and his countrymen, by speaking freely what we sincerely think of 
them,—and treating them exactly as we treat that nation to which 
we are here accused of being too favourable. 


[For the temporary answer to this, see the view of Mr. Walsh’s 
book, among the original articles in this number. A full reply to 
the misrepresentation of his aims, and to the sophistry exerted 
against his charges, will be left to Mr. Walsh himself. We will 
contént ourselves to let this arraignment of Mr. Walsh’s motives— 
so well approved by the event—be accompanied by the defence se 
happily furnished from the work itself. ] 
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Art. VIIL—LORD BYRON AND THE REVIEWERS. 


[The following case will show how completely and how readily a 
reviewer can change his opinions, when sufficient cause is shown 
why he should do so, and when threatened with the indignant 
opposition of the enlightened world. | 


1. Hours of Idleness: A Series of Poems, Original and Translated. 
By Grorce Gornon, Lord Byron, a Minor. 8vo. pp. 200. 
Newark. 1807. [Edinburgh Review—Jan. 1808. ] 


Tue poesy of this young lord belongs to the class which nei- 
ther gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do not recol- 
lect to have seen a quantity of verse with so few deviations in either 
direction from that exact standard. His efiusions are spread over 
a dead flat, and can no more get above or below the level, than if 
they were so much stagnant water. As an extenuation of this 
offence, the noble author is peculiarly forward in pleading minori- 
ty. We have it in the title-page, and on the very back of the vo- 
lume; it follows his name like a favourite part of his style. Much 
stress is laid upon it in the preface, and the poems are connected 
with this general statement of his case, by particular dates, sub- 
stantiating the age at which each was written. Now, the law 
upon the point of minority we hold to be perfectly clear. It is 
a plea available only to the defendant; no plaimuff can offer it as 
a supplementary ground of action. Thus, if any suit could be 
brought against Lord Byron, for the purpose of compelling him 
to put into court a certain quantity of poetry; and if judgment 
were given against him; it is highly probable that an exception 
would be taken, were he to deliver for poetry, the contents of this 
volume. To this he might plead minority; but as he now makes 
voluntary tender of the article, he hath no right to sue, on that 
ground, for the price in good current praise, should the goods be 
unmarketable. ‘This is our view of the law on the point, and, we 
dare to say, so will it be ruled. Perhaps, however, in reality, all 
that he tells us about his youth, is rather with a view to increase 
our wonder, than to soften our censures. He possibly means to 
say, ‘See how a minor can write! ‘This poem was actually com- 
posed by a young man of eighteen, and this by one of only sixteen!’ 
—But, alas, we al] remember the poetry of Cowley at ten, and 
Pope at twelve; and so far from hearing, with any degree of sur- 
prise, that very poor verses were written by a youth from his leav- 
ing school to his leaving college, inclusive, we really believe this 
to be the most common of all occurrences ; that it happens in the 
life of nine men in ten who are educated in England; and that the 
tenth man writes better verse than Lord Byron. 
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His other plea of privilege, our author rather brings forward in 
order to waive it. He certainly, however, does allude frequently to 
his family and ancestors—sometimes in poetry, sometimes in notes ; 
and while giving up his claim on the score of rank, he takes care 
to remember us of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that when a nobleman 
appears as an author, his merit should be handsomely acknow- 
ledged. In truth, it is this consideration only, that induces us to 
give Lord Byron’s poems a place in our review, beside our desire 
to counsel him that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his 
talents, which are considerable, and his opportunities, which are 
great, to better account. 

With this view, we must beg leave seriously to assure him, that 
the mere rhyming of the final syllable, even when accompanied 
by the presence of a certain number of feet; nay, although (which 
does not always happen) those feet should scan regularly, and 
have been all counted accurately upon the fingers,—is not the 
whole art of poetry. We would entreat him to believe, that a cer- 
tain portion of liveliness, somewhat of fancy, is necessary to con- 
stitute a poem; and that a poem in the present day, to be read, 
must contain at least one thought, either in a little degree different 
from the ideas of former writers, or differently expressed. We put 
it to his candour, whether there is any thing so deserving the name 
of poetry in verses like the following, written in 1806, and whether, 
if a youth of eighteen could say any thing so uninteresting to his 
ancestors, a youth of nineteen should publish it. [After such a 
commencement, to introduce nothing worse than these beautiful 
stanzas, shows at once the difficulty to be overcome by the sinister 
disposition of the critic. | 

‘ Shades of heroes, farewell! your descendant, departing 

From the seat of his ancestors, bids you adieu! 

Abroad, or at home, your remembrance imparting 

New courage, he’ll think upon glory, and you. 


Though a tear dim his eye at the sad separation, 
"Tis nature, not fear, that excites his regret: 

Far distant he goes, with the same emulation; 
The fame of his fathers he ne’er can forget. 


That fame and that memory still will he cherish, 
He vows that he ne’er will disgrace your renown ; 
Like you will he live, or like you will he perish ; 
When decay’d, may he mingle his dust with your own.’ p. 3. 
Now, we positively do assert, that there is nothing better than 
these stanzas in the whole compass of the noble minor’s volume. 
Lord Byron should also have a care of attempting what the 
greatest poets have done before him, for comparisons (as he must 
have had occasion to see at his writing master’s) are odious.— 
Gray’s Ode on Eton College, should really have kept out the ten 
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hobbling stanzas ‘on a distant view of the village and school of 
Harrow.’ 
‘ Where fancy, yet, joys to retrace the resemblance 
Of comrades, in friendship and mischief allied ; 
How welcome to me, your ne’er fading remembrance, 
Which rests in the bosom, though hope is denied.’—p. 4. 

In like manner, the exquisite lines of Mr. Rogers, ‘ On a Tear,’ 
might have warned the noble author off those premises, and spared 
us a whole dozen such stanzas as the following. 

‘ Mild Charity’s glow, 
To us mortals below, 
Shows the soul from barbarity clear; [&c. two stanzas. } 

And so of instances in which former poets had failed. Thus, we 
do not think Lord Byron was made for translating, during his non- 
age, Adrian’s Address to his Soul, when Pope succeeded so indif- 
ferently in the attempt. If our readers, however, are of another 
opinion, they may look at it. 

‘Ah! gentle, fleeting, wav’ring sprite, [&c. ] 

However, be this as it may, we fear his translations and imita- 
tions are great favourites with Lord Byron. We have them of all 
kinds, from Anacreon to Ossian ; and, viewing them as school ex- 
ercises, they may pass. Only, why print them after they have had 
their day and served their turn? And why call the thing in p. 79 
a translation, where two words (4¢\w Azysw) of the original are ex- 
panded into four lines, and the other thing in p. 81, where pecovuxTiors 
od’ 6 gag, is rendered by means of six hobbling verses f—As to his 
Ossianic poesy, we are not very good judges, being, in truth, so 
moderately skilled in that species of composition, that we should, in 
all probability, be criticising some bit of the genuine Macpherson 
itself, were we to express our opinion of Lord Byron’s rhapsodies. 
If, then, the following beginning of a ‘Song of bards,’ is by his 
Lordship, we venture to object to it, as far as we can comprehend 
it. * What form rises on the roar of clouds, whose dark ghost gleams 
on the red stream of tempests? His voice rolls on the thunder; ’tis 
Orla, the brown chief of Otihona. He was,’ &c. After detaining 
this ‘brown chief’? some time, the bards conclude by giving him 
their advice to ‘raise his fair locks ;’ then to ‘spread them on the 
arch of the rainbow; and ‘ to smile through the tears of the storm.’ 
Of this kind of thing there are no less than nine pages ; and we can 
so far venture an opinion in their favour, that they look very like 
Macpherson ; and we are positive they are pretty nearly as stupid 
and tiresome. [Here he allows him a species of talent, because it 
belongs to a species which the Critic dislikes. ] 

It is a sort of privilege of poets to be egotists; but they should 
‘use it as not abusing it ;’ and particularly one who piques himself 
(though indeed at the ripe age of nineteen) of being ‘ an infant 
bard, —(‘ The artless Helicon I boast is youth,’)—should either 
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not know, or should seem not to know, so much about his own 
ancestry. Besides a poem above cited on the family seat of the 
Byrons, we have another of eleven pages, on the self-same subject, 
introduced with an apology, ‘he certainly had no intention of in- 
serting it;’ but really, ‘ the particular request of some friends,’ Xc. 
&c. It concludes with five stanzas on himself, ‘ the last and 
youngest of a noble line.’ 'There is a good deal also about his ma- 
ternal ancestors, in a poem on Lachin-y-gair, a mountain where he 
spent part of his youth, and might have learnt that pibroch is nota 
bagpipe, any more than duet means a fiddle. 

As the author has dedicated so large a part of his volume to im- 
mortalize his employment at school and college, we cannot possibly 
dismiss it without presenting the reader with a specimen of these 
ingenious efiusions. In an ode with a Greek motto, called Granta, 
we have the following magnificent stanzas. 

[Here are quoted stanzas VIII. XI. XII. and XIII. out of the 25 
of Granta. | 

We are sorry to hear so bad an account of the college psalmody 
as is contained in the following Attic stanzas. 

[Stanzas XX. and XXI. of the same. ] 

But whatever judgment may be passed on the poems of this 
noble minor, it seems we must take them as we find them, and be 
content; for they are the last we shall ever have from him. He is 
at best, he says, but an intruder into the groves of Parnassus; he 
never lived in a garret, like thorough-bred poets ; and ‘ though he 
once roved a careless mountaineer in the Highlands of Scotland, 
he has not of late enjoyed this advantage. Moreover, he expects 
no profit from his publication; and whether it succeeds or not, 
‘it is highly improbable, from his situation and pursuits hereafter,’ 
that he should again conaescend to become an author. Therefore, 
let us take what we get and be thankful. What right have we 
poor devils to be nice? We are all well off to have got so much 
from a man of this Lord’s station, who does not live in a garret, 
‘but has the sway’ of Newstead Abbey. Again, we say, let us be 
thankful; and, with honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor 
look the gift horse in the mouth. 


[The young Lord appears to have anticipated this castigation, 
by the altowine stanzas—which may, indeed, have provoked it. 
‘Poor Lirrie! sweet, melodious bard! 
Of late esteein’d it monstrous hard, 
That he, who sang before all ; 
He who the lore of love expanded, 
By dire Reviewers should be branded, 
As void of wit and moral. 


a ‘These stanzas were written soon after the appearance of a severe critiqué 
in a Northern Review, on a new publication of the British Anacreon.’ 
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And yet, while Beauty’s praise is thine, 
Harmonious favourite of the nine! 
Repine not at thy lot; 
Thy soothing lays may still be read, 
When Persecution’s arm is dead, 
And critics are forgot. 


Still, 1 must yield those worthies merit, 
Who chasten, with unsparing spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them ; 
And though myself may be the next, 
By critic sarcasm te be vext, 

I really will not fight them.? 


Perhaps, they would do quite as well, 

To break the rudely sounding shell 
Of such a young beginner ; 

He, who offends at pert nineteen, 

Ere thirty may become, I ween, 


A very harden’d sinner.’] (Hours of Idleness.) 


a * A Bard, (Horresco referens,) defied his reviewer to mortal combat.’ 


2. Eneuisu Barps anp Scorcu Reviewers; A Satire. 


[BY LORD BYRON. | 


i had rather be a kitten and cry mew! 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. Shakspeare. 


Such shameles bards we have; and yet ’tis true, 
There are as mad, abandon’d critics too. Pope. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EpirTion. 


‘Au. my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged me not to 
‘publish this Satire with my name. If I were to be “ turned from 
‘the career of my humour by quibbles quick, and paper bullets of 
‘the brain,” I should have complied with their counsel. But I am 
‘not to be terrified by abuse, or bullied by reviewers, with or with- 
‘out arms. I can safely say that t have attacked none personally 
‘who did not commence on the offensive. An author’s works are 
‘public property; he who purchases may judge, and publish his 
‘opinion if he pleases: and the authors [ have endeavoured to 
‘commemorate may do by me as I have done by them: I dare say 
‘they will succeed better in condemning my scribblings, than in 
‘mending their own. But my object is not to prove that I can 
‘write well, but, if possible, to make others write better.’ 

[Remarks upon alterations and additions. | 
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‘ With regard to the real talents of many of the poetical persons 
whose performances are mentioned, or alluded to, in the following 
pages, it is presumed by the author that there can be little dif- 
ference of opinion in the public at large ; though, like other secta- 
ries, each has his separate tabernacle of proselytes, by whom his 
abilities are overrated, his faults overlooked,:and his metrical 
canons received without scruple and without consideration. But 
the unquestionable possession of considerable genius by several 
of the writers here censured, renders their mental prostitution 
more to be regretted. Imbecility may be pitied, or, at worst, 
laughed at and forgotten; perverted powers demand the most de- 
cided reprehension. No one can wish more than the author, that 
some known and able writer had undertaken their exposure ; but 
Mr. Girrorp has devoted himself to Massincer, and, in the ab- 
sence of the regular physician, a country practitioner may, in 


‘cases of absolute necessity, be allowed to prescribe his nostrum to 


. 


ra 
. 


s 
>. 


“ 


. 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


prevent the extension of so deplorable an epidemic, provided 
there be no quackery in his treatment of the malady. A caustic 
is here offered, as it is to be feared nothing short of actual cau- 
tery can recover the numerous patients afflicted with the present 
prevalent and distressing rabies for rhyming. As to the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, it would, indeed, require a Hercules to crush 
the Hydra; but if the author succeeds in merely “ bruising one 
of the heads of the serpent,” though his own hand should suffer 
in the encounter, he will be amply satisfied.’ 


‘Stitt must I hear ?—shall hoarse * FirzeEravp baw! 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall, 
And I not sing, lest, haply, Scotch reviews 
Should dub me scribbler and denounce my Muse: 
Prepare for rhnyme—l1l publish, right or w rong : 
Fools are my theme, let Satire be my song.’ 
* % % % 
‘When Vice triumphant holds her sovereign sway, 
And men through life her willing slaves obey ; 
When Folly, frequent harbinger of crime, 
Unfolds her motley store to suit the time; 
When knaves and fools combined o’er all prevail, 
When justice halts, and right begins to fail, 
E’en then the boldest start from public sneers, 
Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 
More darkly sin, by Satire kept in awe, 
And shrink from ridicule though not from law.’ 
a Mr. Fitzgerald, facetiously termed by Cobbett the ‘Small Beer Poet,’ 


inflicts his annual tribute of verses on the ‘ Literary Fund ; not content with 
writing, he spouts in person after the company have imbibed a reasonable 
quantity of bad port, to enable them to sustain the operation. 
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‘The cry is up, and scribblers are my game: 
Speed Pegasus !—ye strains of great and small, 
Ode! Epic! Elegy !—have at you all! 

I, too, can scrawl, and once upon a time 

I poured along the town a flood of ‘rhyme, 

A school-boy freak, unworthy praise or blame ; 
{ printed—older children do the same. 

"Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 

A bovok’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t. 
Not that a Title’s sounding charm can save 
Or scrawl or scribbler from an equal grave : 
This Lampe must own, since his Patrician name 
Failed to preserve the spurious Farce from shame. 
No matter, Grorce continues still to write,» 
Though now the name is veiled from public sight. 
Moved by the great example, I pursue 
The self-same road, but make my own review: 
Not seek great Jerrrey’ s, yet like him will be 
Self-constituted judge of Poesy. ’ 


A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save Censure,—Critics all are ready made. 
Take—hackneyed jokes from Miller, got by rote, 
With just enough of learning to misquote ; 

A mind well skilled to find or forge a fault, 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 

To Jerrrey go, be silent and discreet, 

His pay is just ten sterling pounds per sheet : 
Fear not to lie, twill seem a lucky hit, 

Shrink not from blasphemy, twill pass for wit ; 
Care not for feeling—pass your proper jest, 
And stand a critic hated yet caressed. 


And shall we own such judgment ? no—as soon 
Seek roses in. December—ice in June ; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 
Or any other thing that’s false, before 
You trust in critics who themselves are sore ; 
Or yield one single thought to be misled 
By Jerrrey’s heart, or Lampe’s Beeotian head.° 


a This ingenious youth is mentioned in another one 
b In the Edinburgh Review. 
c Messrs. Jeffrey and Lambe are the Alpha and Omesa, the first and last of 
‘he Edinburgh Review ; the others are mentioned hereafter. [In another note 
mentioning the admirers of Wordsworth, he sets down “ Messrs, Lambe and 
Lloyd, the most ignoble followers of Southey & Co.”] 
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‘The author adverts to Pore’s pure strain, to DrypeEn’s song, te 
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To these young tyrants, by themselves misplaced, 
Combined usurpers on the throne of Taste ; 
To these when authors bend in humble awe 
And hail their voice as truth, their word as law: 
While these are censors, ’twould be sin to spare ; 
While such are critics, why should I forbear ? 
But yet so near, all modern worthies run, 
*Tis doubtful whom to seek, or whom to shun ; 
Nor know we when to spare, or where to strike, 
Our bards and censors are so much alike. 


Then should you ask me, why I venture o’er 
The path, which Pore and Girrorp trod before ? 
If not yet sickened, you can still proceed ; 

Go on; my rhyme will tell you as you read. 


Time was, ere yet in these degenerate days 
Ignoble themes obtained mistaken praise, 
When Sense and Wit with Poesy allied, 

No fabled Graces, flourished side by side.’ 


Concreve’s and to Orway’s scenes, and asks,— 
‘But why these names, or greater still, retrace, 


He proceeds to sing, with little discretion, of Waiter Scorr, 


When all to feebler bards resign their place ’ 


whose— 
‘ Lays of Minstrels—may they be the last !— 


And the following are from twenty lines which he bestows on 


On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast.’ 


** Marmion :” 


. 


And think’st thou, Scorr! by vain conceit perchance, 


On public taste to foist thy stale romance,* 
Though Murray with his MitLer may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line? 
No! when the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sear, their former laurels fade. 
Let such forego the poet’s sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame.’ 


On Soutuey he commences as follows ;— 
‘ With eagle pinion soaring to the skies, 


a Marmion, the hero of this romance, is exactly what William of Delo 
rame would have been, had he been able to read and write. 
manufactured for Messrs. Constable, Murray, and Miller, worshipful booksel- 
lers, in consideration of the receipt of a sum of money, and truly, considering 
the inspiration, it is a very creditable production. 


Behold the ballad-monger SouTHeEy rise !’ 





The poem was 
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And subjoins three couplets on the “Joan of Arc”—and on 


‘Thalaba” five: the latter he calls— 

‘ Domdaniel’s dread destroyer, who o’erthrew 
More mad magicians than the world e’er knew. 
Immortal Hero ! all thy foes o’ercome, 

For ever reign—the rival of Tom Thumb !’ 

‘Well might triumphant Genii bear thee hence, 
Illustrious conqueror of common sense !’ 


Speaks of “Madoc” as a tale ‘ more cold than Mandeville’s’— 


and ridicules the Berkley Ballads. 


‘ Next comes the dull disciple of thy school, 
That mild apostate from poetic rule, 
The simple Worpsworrts,’ 
‘Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose, 
Convincing all by demonstration plain, 


Poetic souls delight in prose insane.’ 
* * * 





‘Shall gentle Coterince pass unnoticed here, 
To turgid ode, and tumid stanza dear ?” 
, ‘— None in lofty numbers can surpass 
The Bard who soars to eulogize an ass. 
How well the subject suits his noble mind ! 
* A fellow feeling makes us wond’rous kind.” ’ 
irom nine couplets to M. G. Lewis, we select these. 
‘Oh! wonder-working Lewis! Monk, or Bard, 
Who fain would’st make Parnassus a churchyard 


‘ All hail, M. P. !@ from whose infernal brain 
Thin sheeted phantoms glide, a grisly train.’ 

‘With “ small gray men,”—* wild yagers,” and what not, 
To crown with honour, thee, and WaLrer Scort ?’ 


He next has these beautiful lines on the early poetry of Moore ;— 


‘Who in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 

Of virgins melting, not to Vesta’s fire, 

With sparkling eyes, and cheeks by passion flushed, 
Strikes his wild Lyre, whilst listening dames are hushed ! 
Tis Litrie! young Catullus of his day, 

As sweet, but as immoral in his lay! 

Grieved to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 

Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 

Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns ; 

From grosser incense with disgust she turns ; 


a “ For every one knows little Matt’s an M. P.”—See a Poem to Mr. Lewis, 
in The Statesman, supposed to be written by Mr. Jekyll. 
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Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 

She bids thee “ mend thy line and sin no more.’ 

Of the translator of Camoens, he writes,—beside eight i more— 
‘ Hibernian STRANGFORD ! with thine eyes of blue, 

t And boasted locks of red or auburn hue, 

i Whose plaintive strain each love-sick Miss admires,. 

. And o’er harmonious fustian half expires.’ 


* Cease to deceive ; thy pilfered harp restore, 
4 Nor teach the Emeian Bard to copy Moonz.’ 
q Of the lines he devotes to Haury, are the following ; — 
‘Triumphant first see ‘ Temper’ s Triumphs” shine! 
At least I’m sure they triumphed over mine. 
Of “ Music’s Triumphs” all who read may swear 


OO a eae ee ee, ree eee 
eee oe i a Te oe 


ay That luckless Music never triumphed there.’> 

at He says of Graname, who wrote “Sabbath Walks’”—and 
| * Biblical Pictures”—that he— 

* ‘ Breaks into blank the Gospel of St. Luke, 


~ tte 


And boldly pilfers from the Pentateuch ; 
And, undisturbed by conscientious qualms, 
Perverts the Prophets, and purloins the Psalms.’ 
He addresses fifty lines to Bow es, the author of Sonnets, &c.— 
é of “ the Spirit of Discovery”—‘ a very spirited and pretty dwar! 
1 epic, —and Editor of Pope’s works,—whom he calls— 
‘The maudlin prince of mournful sonneteers. 
And art thou not their prince, harmonious Bow es ' 
Thou first great oracle of tender souls ?’ 


‘Delightful Bowes ! still blessing, and still blest. 
All love thy strain, but children like it best. 
Tis thine with gentle Lirrie’s moral song, 
To sooth the mania of the amorous throng! 
With thee our nursery damsels shed their tears. 
Ere miss, as yet, completes her infant years.’ 


‘If Pops, whose fame and genius from the first 
Have foiled the best of critics, needs the worst, 
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si Do thou essay ; each fault, each failing scan ; 

:° The first of poets was, alas! but man! 

4 

‘a: ' ; 

‘3 a The reader, who may wish for an explanation of this, may refer to “ Strang 
ai ford’s Camoens,” page 127, note to page 56, or to the last page of the Edin- 
} burgh Review of Strangford’ s Camoens. It is also to be remarked, that the 


things given to the public as Poems of Camoens, are no more to be found in 
the original Portuguese, than in the Song of Solomon. 

b He has also written much Comedy in rhyme, Epistles, &c. &c. As he is 
rather an elegant writer of notes and biography, let us recommend Pope’s Ad- 
vice to W yeh erly, to Mr. H.’s consideration ; viz. “to turn his poetry into 
prose,” which may be easily done by taking ‘away the final syllable of each 
couplet. 
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Rake from each ancient dunghill every pearl, 
Consult lord Fanny, and confide in Curuu.? 

Let all the scandals of a former age 

Perch on thy pen, and flutter o’er thy page ; 


‘Write, as if St. John’s soul could still inspire, 

And do from hate, what Mauer did for hire.” 
On the next poet he has the following lines, with twice as many 
more,— 

‘Beotian Corte, rich Bristowa’s boast, 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast, 
And sends his goods to market—all alive! 
Lines forty thousand ; cantos twenty-five !’ 


‘If Commerce fills the purse, she clogs the brain, 
And Amos Cort te strikes the lyre in vain.’ 


‘Oh! Amos Corrie !—Pheebus! what a name 
To fill the speaking trump of future fame !’—* 
‘A ponderous quarto upon the beauties of “ Richmond Hill” and 
the like’ by Maurice,—he calls— 
‘Smooth, solid monuments of mental pain ! 
The petrifactions of a plodding brain,’ 
Of Montcomery, he sweetly sings,— 
‘With broken lyre and cheek serenely pale, 
Lo! sad ALczus wanders down the vale! 
Though fair they rose, and might have bloomed at last, 
His hopes have ‘perished by the northern blast : 
Nipped in the bud by Caledonian gales, 
His blossoms wither as the blast prevails !’ 





A coward brood, which mangle as they prey, 

By hellish instinct, all that cross their way : 

Age ‘d or young, the living or the dead, 

No mercy find,—these harpies must be fed. 

Why do the injured unresisting yield 

The calm possession of their native field ° 

Why tamely thus, before their fangs retreat, 

Nor hunt the bloodhounds back to ArTHUR’s seat Fr? 


-~ 


a Curll is one of the heroes of the Dunciad, and was a bookseller. Lord 
Fanny is the poetical name of lord Hervy, author of “ Lines to the Imitator of 
Horace.” 

b Lord Bolingbroke hired Mallet to traduce Pope, after his decease, because 
the poet had retained some copies of a work by lord Bolingbroke, (The Patriot 
King,) which that splendid, but malignant genius, had ordered to be destroyed. 

c Mr. Cottle, Amos, or Joseph, I don’t know which, but one or both, once 
sellers of books they did not write, but now writers of books that do not sell, have 
published a pair of Epics. “ Alfred” (poor Alfred! Pye has been at him too !) 
Alfred” and the “ Fall of Cambria.” 


d Arthur’s seat; the hill which overhangs Edinburgh. 
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Health to immortal Jerrrey! once, in,name, 
England could boast a judge almost the same : 
In soul so like, so merciful, yet just, 

Some think that Satan has resigned his trust, 
And given the spirit to the world again, 
To sentence letters, as he sentenced men. 
With hand less mighty, but with heart as black, 
With voice as willing to decree the rack ; 
Bred in the courts betimes, though all that law 
As yet hath taught him is to find a flaw. 
Since well instructed in the patriot school 
To rail at party, though a party tool, 
Who knows? if chance his patrons should restore 
Back to the sway they forfeited before, 
His scribbling toils some recompense may meet 
And raise this Dante. to the judgment seat. 
Let Jerrries’ shade indulge the pious hope, 
And greeting thus, present him with a rope : 
“ Heir to my virtues! man of equal mind! 
*¢ Skilled to condemn as to traduce mankind, 
“This cord receive! for thee reserved with care 
"To wield in judgment, and at length to wear.” 


Health to great Jerrrey! Heaven preserve his life, 
To flourish on the fertile shores of Fife, 
And guard it sacred in his future wars, 
Since authors sometimes seek the field of Mars ! 
Can none remember that eventful day, 
That ever glorious, almost fatal fray, 
When Litt e’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing by °° 
Oh! day disastrous! on her firm set rock, 
Dunedin’s castle felt a secret shock ; 
Dark rolled the sympathetic waves of Forth, 
Low groaned the startled whirlwinds of the north ; 
Tweed ruffled half his waves to form a tear, 
The other half pursued its calm career ;> 
ARTHUR'S steep summit nodded to its base, 
The sutly Tolbooth scarcely kept her place ; 


a In 1806, Messrs. Jeffrey and Moore met at Chalk-Farm. The duel was 
prevented by the interference of the magistracy ; and, on examination, the balls 
of the pistols, like the courage of the combatants, were found to have evaporat- 
ed. This incident gave occasion to much waggery in the daily prints. 

b The Tweed here behaved with proper decorum; it would have been 
highly reprehensible in the English half of the river to have shown the smallest 
symptom of apprehension. 
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The Tolbooth felt—for marble sometimes can 
On such occasions feel as much as man— 
The Tolbooth felt defrauded of his charms, 

If Jerrrey died, except within her arms :* 
Nay, last not least, on that portentous morn 
The sixteenth story where himself was born, 
His patrimonial garret fell to ground, 

And pale Edina shuddered at the sound :’ 


‘ But Caledonia’s goddess hovered o’er 
The field, and saved him from the wrath of Moore ;’ 


* “ My son,” she cried, “ ne’er thirst for gore again, 
** Resign the pistol, and resume the pen ; 
‘‘ O’er politics and poesy preside, 
“ Boast of thy country, and Britannia’s guide! 
* For long as Albion’s heedless sons submit, 
‘“‘ Or Scottish taste decides on English wit, 
‘*¢ So long shall last thine unmolested reign, 
‘** Nor any dare to take thy name in vain. 
‘‘ Behold a chosen bard shall aid thy plan, 
‘** And own thee chieftain of the critic clan. 
‘¢ First in the ranks illustrious shall be seen 
‘ The Travelled Thane! Athenian Aberdeen. 
‘* HerBert shall wield THor’s hammer,° and sometimes 
‘‘ In gratitude thou’lt praise his ragged rhymes. 
“ Smug Sypvey‘ too thy bitter page shall seek, 
‘* And classic Hattame much renowned for Greek. 


a This display of sympathy on the part of the Tolbooth, (the principal prison 
in Edinburgh,) which truly seems to have been most affected on this occasion, 
is much to be commended. It was to be apprehended, that the many unhappy 
criminals executed in the front, might have rendered the edifice more callous. 
She is said to be of the softer sex, because her delicacy of feeling on this day 
was truly feminine, though, like most feminine impulses, perhaps a little selfish. 

b His Lordship has been much abroad, is a Member of the Athenian So- 
ciety, and Reviewer of “ Gell’s Topography of Troy.” 

c Mr. Herbert is atranslator of Icelandic and other poetry. One of the 


principal pieces is a * Song on the Recovery of Thor’s Hammer ;” the transla- | 


tion is a pleasant chant in the vulgar tongue. 

d The Rev. Sydney Smith, the reputed author of Peter Plymley’s Letters, 
and sundry criticisms. 

e Mr. Hallam reviewed Payne Knight’s Taste, and was exceedingly severe 
on some Greek verses therein; it was not discovered that the lines were Pin- 
dar’s till the Press rendered it impossible to cancel the critique, which still 
stands an everlasting monument of Hallam’s ingenuity.—(The said Hallam is 
incensed, because he is falsely accused, seeing that he never dined at Holland 
House.—If this be true, I am sorry—not for having said so, but on his account, 
as I understand his lordship’s feasts are preferable to his compositions.—If he 
did not review Lord Holland’s performance, I am glad, because it must have 
been painful to read, and irksome to praise it. If Mr. Hallam will tell me who 
did review it, the real name shall find a place in the text, provided nevertheless 
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Lord Byron and the Reviewers. 


‘“‘ Scorr may perchance his name and influence lend, 
“ And paltry Prnians? shall traduce his friend. 

“ While gay Thalia’s luckless votary Lampe,” 

‘* As he himself was damned, shall try to damn. 
“Known be thy name, unbounded be thy sway! 
“Thy Hoxtiann’s banquets shall each toil repay ;7 


‘« Yet mark one caution, ere thy next Review 
** Spread its light wings of Saflron and of Blue, 
** Beware lest blundering Broucuam¢ destroy the sale, 
** Turn beef to bannocks, cauliflowers to kail.” 
Thus having said, the kilted goddess kist 
Her son, and vanished in a Scottish mist.”4 


‘ Blest be the banquets spread at Holland House, 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may carouse !’ 
Dunedin! view thy children with delight, 

They write for food, and feed because they write :¢ 
And lest, when heated with the unusual grape, 
Some glowing thoughts should to the press escape, 
And tinge with red the female reader’s cheek, 

My lady skims the cream of each critique ; 
Breathes o’er the page her purity of soul, 
Reforms each error and refines the whole.‘ 


the said name be of two orthodox musical syllables, and will come into the 
verse; till then, Hallam must stand for want of a better.) 

a Pillans is a tutor at Eton. 

b The honourable G. Lambe reviewed * Beresford’s Miseries,” and is more- 
over author of a farce enacted with much applause at the Priory, Stanmore; 
and damned with great expedition at the late Theatre, Covent-Garden. It was 
entitled “* Whistle for It.” 

c Mr. Brougham, in No. XXV. of the Edinburgh Review throughout the 
article concerning Don Pedro de Cevallos, has displayed more politics than 
policy: many of the worthy burgesses of Edinburgh being so incensed at the in- 
famous principles it evinces, as to have withdrawn their subscriptions. —(It seems 
that Mr. Brougham is not a Pict, as I supposed, but a Borderer; and his name 
is pronounced Broom, from Trent to Tay :—So be it.) 

d I ought to apologize to the worthy deities, for introducing a new goddess 
with short petticoats to their notice: but, alas! what was to be done? I could 
not say Caledonia’s Genius, it being well known there is no Genius to be found 
from Clackmannan to Caithness; yet without supernatural agency, how was 
Jeffrey to be saved? ‘The national “ Kelpies,” &c. are too unpoetical, and the 
“ Brownies” and “ gude neighbours” (spirits of a good disposition) refused to 
extricate him. A goddess, therefore, has been called for the purpose, and great 
ought to be the gratitude of Jeffrey, seeing it is the only communication he 
ever held, or is likely to hold, with any thing heavenly. 

e Lord H. has translated some specimens of Lope de Vega, inserted in his 
Life of the author: both are bepraised by his disinterested guests. 

f Certain it is, her ladyship is suspected of having displayed her matchless 
wit in the Edinburgh Review: however that may be, we know, from good au- 
thority, that the manuscripts are submitted to her perusal—no doubt for correc- 
ton. 
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He next turns to the Drama of London, and sings of ‘ Drsp1n’s 
nonsense,’ of Reynoup’s “ dammes,” “ poohs,” and “ zounds,”— 
of ‘Hoox, Cuerry, Sxerrineton, and Mother Goosr’—of 
‘ Naupi’s face’ and Caraxini’s pantaloons’—of the ‘ enrapturing 
Gayton,’ ‘the lively Preste’—‘ Ancrouini’s pliant toe,’ and 
‘Couumi’s song’:—then of the Institutions of Grevitte and 
ARGYLE rooms ;— 

‘Where yon proud palace, F'ashion’s hallowed fane, 
Spreads wide her portals for the motley train,’ 
‘The song from Italy, the step from France, 
The midnight orgy, and the mazy dance, 
The smile of beauty, and the flush of wine, 
For fops, fools, gamesters, knaves, and lords combine.’ 
x > » # 
‘ As for the smaller fry, who swarm in shoals 
From silly Hariz* up to simple Bowes, 
Why should we call them from their dark abode, 
In broad St. Giles’s, or in Tottenham Road? 
‘ Lords too are bards, such things at times befall, 
And ’tis some praise in peers to write at all. 
Yet, did or Taste or Reason sway the times, 
Ah! who would take their titles with their rbymes °’ 

To Lord Carlisle the author has dedicated the second edition of 
his youthful ‘ poems, original and translated,’ in these words :— 
“To the Right Honourable Freperitcx, Eart or Car iste, 
Knight of the Garter, &c. &c., the second Edition of these Poems 
is inscribed, by his obliged Ward, and affectionate Kinsman, Tue 
AutHor.” And now he bestows on the Earl! the following, with 
as many more, verses—those omitted being the most severe and 
personal. 

‘ No Muse will cheer, with renovating smile, 
The paralytic puling of Cariise ?’ 

‘So dull in youth, so drivelling in his age, 
His scenes alone had damned our sinking stage; 
But managers, for once, cried “ hold, enough !” 
Nor drugged their audience with the tragic stuff. 
Yet at their judgment let his lordship laugh, 
And case his volumes in congenial calf. 


‘With you, ye Druids! rich in native lead, 
Who daily scribble for your daily bread; 


a What would be the sentiments of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz, could he 
rise from his splendid sepulchre at Sheeraz, where he reposes with Ferdousi 
and Sadi, the oriental Homer and Catullus, and behold his name assumed by 
one Stott of Dromore, the most impudent and execrable of literary poachers 
for the daily prints ? 

Vou. I. 51 
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i With you I war not: Girrorp’s heavy hand 
Has crushed, without remorse, your numerous band. 
‘ Let Monodies on Fox regale your crew, 
And Melville’s Mantle* prove a blanket, too! 
One common Lethe waits each hapless bard, 
And peace be with you! ’tis your best reward.’ 


‘ Far be’t from me unkindly to upbraid 
The lovely Rosa’s prose in masquerade, 
Whose strains, the faithful echoes of her mind, 
l.eave wondering comprehension far behind.” 


‘'To the famed throng now paid the tribute due, 
Neglected Genius! let me turn to you. 
Come forth, oh! CampBexu!¢ give thy talents scope ; 
Who dares aspire if thou must cease to hope ? 
And thou, melodious Rogers! rise at last, 
Recall the pleasing memory of the past ;’ 
‘What! must deserted Poesy still weep 
4 Where her last hopes with pious Cowrer sleep? 
Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns, 
7 To deck the turf that wraps her minstrel, Burns !’ 
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8 ‘ Yet still some genuine sons ’tis hers to boast,’ 


te * Bear witness Girrorp, Sotruesy, and Macneru.”4 
i ‘Unhappy Wurre !¢ while life was in its spring, 
i And thy young Muse just waved her joyous wing, 
he The spoiler came ; all, all thy promise fair 


Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When Science’ self destroyed her favourite son!’ 


a Melville’s Mantle, a parody on “Elijah’s Mantle,” a poem. 
b This lovely little Jessica, the daughter of the noted Jew, K 





the style of the first edition of the Monk. 


are become strange. 
translator of Juvenal. 


of Saul, an epic poem. 


month. 





rather than subdued. 





, seems to 
be a follower of the Della Crusca school, and has published two volumes of 
very respectable absurdities in rhyme, as times go; besides sundry novels, in 


c It would be superfluous to recall to the mind of the reader the authors of 
“The Pleasures of Memory” and “ The Pleasures of Hope,” the most beauti- 
ful didactic poems in our language, if we except Pope’s Essay on Man: but se 
many poetasters have started up, that even the names of Campbell and Rogers 


d Gifford, author of the Baviad and Meviad, the first satires of the day, and 
Sotheby, translator of Wieland’s Oberon, and Virgil’s Georgics, and author 


Macneil, whose poems are deservedly popular: particularly “ Scotland’s 
Scaith, or the Waes of War,” of which ten thousand copies were sold in one 


e Henry Kirke White died at Cambridge in October, 1806, in consequence 
of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that would have matured a mind 
which disease and poverty could not impair, and which death itself destroyed 
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‘Tis true, that all who rhyme, nay, all who write, 
Shrink from that fatal word to genius,—Trite ; 
Yet Truth sometimes will lend her noblest fires, 
And decorate the verse herself inspires : 

This fact in Virtue’s name let CraBBe attest, 
Though Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best.’ 


‘ And here let Sure? and genius find a place, 
Whose pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 
‘ Whose magic touch can bid the canvass glow ; 
Or pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow.’ 


‘ Blest is the man! who dares approach the bower 
Where dwelt the Muses at their natal hour ; 
Whose steps have pressed, whose eye has marked afar, 
The clime that nursed the sons of song and war,’ 
‘Wricnt!> ’twas thy happy lot at once to view 
Those shores of glory, and to sing them too.’ 


‘ And you, associate bards! who snatched to light 
Those gems too long withheld from modern sight ; 
Whose mingling taste combined to cull the wreath 
Where Attic flowers Aonian odours breathe, 

And all their renovated fragrance flung, 
To grace the beauties of your native tongue.’ 


‘ But not in flimsy Darwin’s pompous chime, 
That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme ;’ 


‘Him let them shun, with him let tinsel die : 
False glare attracts, but more offends the eye.” 


The author is here disposed to retrieve the character of his judg- 
ment upon the poetry of Scort—and though he deprecates ‘ the 
vile foray of a bordering clan,’ and ‘ Marmion’s acts of darkness,’ 
he does high honour to the Scotchman’s genius. 


‘ And thou, too, Scorr! resign to minstrels rude 
The wilder slogan of a border feud : 
Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 
Enough for genius if itself inspire ! 
Let Souruey sing, although his teeming Muse, 


Prolific every spring, be too profuse ; 


a Mr. Shee, author of “ Rhymes on Art,” and “ Elements of Art.” 

b Mr. Wright, late consul-general for the seven islands, is author of a very 
beautiful poem just published: it is entitled, “ Hore Ionice,” and is descriptive 
of the Isles and the adjacent coast of Greece. 

c The translators of the Anthology have since published separate poems, 
which evince genius that only requires opportunity to attain eminence. 

d The neglect of the “ Botanic Garden,” is seme proof of returning taste : 
the scenery is its sole recommendation. 
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Let simple Worpswortu chime his childish verse, 
And brother Co.Lerince lull the babe at nurse ; 
Let spectre-mongering Lewis aim, at most, 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 
Let Moore be lewd; let Srrancrorp steal from Moore, 
And swear that Camoens sang such notes of yore ; 
Let Haytey hobble on; Montcomery rave ; 
And godly Grauame chant a stupid stave ; 
Let sonnetteering Bow tes his strains refine, 
And whine and whimper to the fourteenth line ;’ 
‘ But thou, with powers that mock the aid of praise, 
Should’st leave to humbler bards ignoble lays : 
Thy country’s voice, the voice of all the Nine 
Demand a hallowed harp—that harp is thine.’ 


‘Scotland! still proudly claim thy native bard, 
And be thy praise his first, his best reward ! 
Yet not with thee alone his name should live, 
But own the vast renown a world can give ; 

Be known, perchance, when Albion is no more, 
And tell the tale of what she was before ; 

To future times her faded fame recall, 

And save her glory, though his country fall.’ 


He says the Muse flies the press soiled ‘ with rhyme by Hoare, 
and epic blank by Hoyte;’ not him of whist, whose ‘“* Games” are 
not to be superceded by the vagaries of his namesake ;—and with 
the doggerel of Ciarke, 


‘A would-be satirist, a hired buffoon,’ 


‘ Condemned to drudge, the meanest of the mean, 
And furbish falsehoods for a magazine.’@ 


‘Oh dark asylum of a Vandal race !> 
At once the boast of Learning, and disgrace ; 
So sunk in dulness and so lost in shame 
That Smyrue and Honeson*® scarce redeem thy fame!’ 


‘ But where fair Isis rolls her purer wave,’— 


a This person, who has lately betrayed the most rapid symptoms of confirmed 
authorship, is writer of a poem denominated the “ Art of Pleasing,” as “lucus 
a non lucendo,” containing little pleasantry and less poetry. He also acts as 
monthly stipendiary and collector of calumnies for the Satirist. If this unfor- 
tunate young man would exchange the magazines for the mathematics, and 
endeavour to take a decent degree in his university, it might eventually prove 
more serviceable than his present salary. 

b “Into Cambridgeshire the emperor Probus transported a considerable body 
of Vandals.”—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, page 83, vol. 2. 

c This gentleman’s name requires no praise: the man who in translation dis- 
plays unquestionable genius, may well be expected to excel in original compo- 
sition, of which it is to be hoped we shall soon see a splendid specimen. 
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‘There Ricuarps wakes a genuine poet’s fires, 
And modern Britons justly praise their sires.’a 


‘Let vain VaLentia? rival luckless Carr, 
And equal him whose work he sought to mar; 
Let ABERDEEN and Exein¢ still pursue 
The shade of Fame through regions of Virtu ;’ 


‘Of Dardan tours, let Dilettanti tell, 
I leave topography to classic GELL ;4 


‘ This thing of rhyme I ne’er disdained to own— 
Though not obtrusive, yet not quite unknown, 
My voice was heard again, though not so loud, 
My page, though nameless, never disavowed, 
And now at once [ tear the veil away :— 

Cheer on the pack! the quarry stands at bay, 


Unscared by all the din of MeLBourne house ;— 
% *% % 





‘Epina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 
Our men in buckram shall have blows enough, 
And feel they too are “ penetrable stuff :” 
And though I hope not hence unscathed to go, 
Who conquers me, shall find a stubborn foe. 
The time hath been, when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall 
Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 
The meanest thing that crawled beneath my eyes ; 
But now so callous grown, so changed since youth, 
I’ve learned to think, and sternly speak the truth ; 
Learned to deride the critic’s starch decree, 
And break him on the wheel he meant for me; 
To spurn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 
Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss : 
Nay more, though all my rival rhymsters frown, 
I too can hunt a poetaster down: 


a The “ Aboriginal Britons,” an excellent poem by Richards. 

b Lord Valentia (whose tremendous travels are forthcoming with due deco- 
rations, graphical, topographical, and typographical) deposed, on Sir John 
Carr’s unlucky suit, that Dubois’s satire prevented his purchase of the “ Stran- 
ger in Ireland.”—Qh fye, my lord, has your lordship no more feeling for a fel- 
low tourist ? but “ two of a trade,” they say, &c. 

c Lord Elgin would fain persuade us, that all the figures, with or without 
noses, in his stone-shop, are the work of Phidias; ‘“* Credat Judzus !” 

d Mr. Gell’s Topography of Troy and Ithaca cannot fail to ensure the 
approbation of every man possessed of classical taste, as well for the informa- 
tion Mr. G. conveys to the mind of the reader, as for the ability and research 
the respective works display. 
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And, armed in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 

To Scotch marauder, and to Southern dunce. 
Thus much I’ve dared to do; how far my lay 
Hath wronged these righteous times, let others say : 
This, let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarely blames unjustly, now declare. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I wave been informed, since the present edition went to the press, that my 
trusty and well beloved cousins, the Edinburgh Reviewers, are preparing a 
most vehement critique on my poor, gentle, wnresisting Muse, whom they have 
already so bedeviled with their ungodly ribaldry. 


* Tantene animis ceelestibus ire !” 


I suppose I must say of Jerrrey as Sir ANTHONY AGUECHEEK saith: “An I 
had known he was so cunning of fence, I had seen him damned ere I had 
fought him.” What a pity itis that] shall be beyond the Bosphorus be- 
fore the next number has passed the Tweed. But I yet hope to light my pipe 
with it in Persia. 

My northern friends have accused me with justice, of personality towards 
their great literary Anthropophagus, JEFFREY ; but what else was to be done 
with him and his dirty pack, who feed by “lying and slandering,” and slake 
their thirst by “ evil speaking ?” I have adduced facts already well known, and 
of JeErFrReEyY’s mind I have stated my free opinion, nor has he thence sustained 
any injury ;—what scavenger was ever soiled by being pelted with mud? It 
may be said that I quit England because I have censured there “ persons of ho- 
nour and wit about town ;” but I am coming back again, and their vengeance 
will keep hot till my return. Those who know me can testify that my motives 
for leaving England are very different from fears, literary or personal ; those 
who do not, may one day be convinced. Since the publication of this thing, my 
name has not been concealed ; I have been mostly in London, ready to answer 
for my transgressions, and in daily expectation of sundry cartels; but, alas! 
“the age of chivalry is over,” or, in the vulgar tongue, there is no spirit now-a- 
days. 

There is a youth ycleped Hewson Crarke (subaudi, Esquire) a sizer of 
Emmanuel college, and I believe a denizen of Berwick upon Tweed, whom I 
have introduced in these pages to much better company than he has been ac- 
customed to meet: he is, notwithstanding, a very sad dog, and for no reason 
that I can discover, except a personal quarrel with a bear, kept by me at Cam- 
bridge to sit for a fellowship, and whom the jealousy of his Trinity cotempora- 
ries prevented from success, has been abusing me, and what is worse, the de- 
fenceless innocent above mentioned, in the Satirist, for one year and some 
months. I am utterly unconscious of having given him any provocation ; in- 
deed, I am guiltless of having heard his name till coupled with the Satirist. 
He has therefore no reason to complain, and I dare say that, like Sir FretTruw 
Praciary, he is rather pleased than otherwise. I have now mentioned all who 
haye done me the honour to notice me and mine, that is, my bear and my book, 
except the editor of the Satirist, who it seems is a gentleman, God wot! I wish 
he could impart a little of his gentility to his subordinate scribblers. I hear 
that Mr. JenninGHAm is about to take up the cudgels for his Mecenas, Lord 
Car isxe; I hope not; he was one of the few, who, in the very short inter- 
course I had with him, treated me with kindness when a boy, and whatever he 
may say or do, “pour on, I will endure.” I have nothing further to add, save 
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4 general note of thanksgiving to readers, purchasers, and publisher, and in the 
words of Scort, I wish 


‘« To all and each a fair good night, 
“ And rosy dreams and slumbers light.” 


—_—_ 


The following very judicious remarks, upon this Satire, are from 
the Analectic Magazine, of July, 1814. 

‘The poem was intrinsically excellent, possessing much of the 
‘“ terseness and vigour of Roman satire; and though he lay about 
‘him with an unsparing hand, and often cut down where he should 
‘‘ merely have lopped off, still, we think, the garden of poetry would 
‘be wonderfully benefited by frequent visitations of the kind. The 
‘“ most indiflerent part of the poem is that where the author meant 
‘to be most severe; his animadversions on the critics have too 
‘much of pique and anger; the heat of his feelings has taken out 
‘the temper of his weapon; and when he mentions Jeffrey he be- 
“comes grossly personal, and sinks beneath the dignity of his 
“muse. Whatever may have been the temporary pain of the 
‘application, we think Lord Byron was benefited by the caustic 
“of criticism. He was entering into literature with all the lulling 
‘ advantages of a titled author ; a strong predisposition on the part 
“of [English] society to admire; and none of those goads to 
* talent that stimulate poor and obscure aspirers after fame, whose 
‘only means of rising in society is by the vigorous exertion of 
“their talents. His lordship might, therefore, have slipped quietly 
‘into the silken herd of ‘ persons of quality,” who have from time 
‘to time scribbled [‘ divers reams of most orthodox, imperial non- 
‘sense’ to be cased in ‘ volumes of congenial calf’ ]—had not the 


“rough critic of the north given a salutary shake to his nerves, - 


“and provoked him to the exertion of his full and masculine 
‘* talent.” 

It must be remembered that a reviewer is excited by private 
aims, aud warmed by ambition, as positively as the author of a sepa- 
rate, work; that they are equally aspirers to the applause of the 
public, and equally amenable to that tribunal, which can give the. 
only sure and the only final decision; and, though Reviewers have 
acquired the character of judges, that they are not free, in the dis- 
charge of such duties, from other responsibility than that to the 
silent opinion of the world.—We publish the attack of a poet, 
upon the editors of a ‘ Critical Journal,’—and their condemnation 
of a writer of ‘ poems,’—as of the same legitimate authority. That 
part of a retort which is entirely personal, can only be palliated 
by the necessity of making an Editor, by profession, more severely 
responsible, for the many critiques of unknown writers, by his per- 
sonal as well as his literary standing.—The censure of Byron’s 
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youthful poems was entirely unqualified,—though many of the 
pieces have the finest feeling and beauty of poetry. Some poems 
of the collection must have been written when he was but fifteen 
years of age; and certainly the whole gave the evidence of great 
romise. The ambition of many a young poet of equal promise, 
would have been suppressed for ever by the effect of such a lashing; 
and we may have lost many a Giaour, and Corsair and excellent 
Canto, by such trifling and misjudging pleasantry. Byron him- 
self would not have recovered: his confidence if he had not given 
play to his indignant spirit, in this anonymous publication; and 
we never should have heard Cuttpe Harotp sing, had not the 
applause attending this Satire, given boldness to his ambition. 
(See the Retrospective Review on Dennis, in the next article.) 


3. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A Romaunt. By Lord Byroy. 
4to. pp. 230. London, 1812. [Edinburgh Review, Feb. 1812.] 


fIt will be well to premise an extract from a paper appended as a 
note to this Romaunt,—dated at ‘ Athens, Franciscan Convent, 
1811.’ 


“T must have some talk with this learned Theban.” 

‘Some time after my return from Constantinople to this city I 
‘received the thirty-first number of the Edinburgh Review as a 
‘great favour, and certainly at this distance an acceptable one, 
‘ from the captain of an English frigate off Salamis. In that num- 
‘ber, Art. 3. containing the Review of a French translation of 
‘ Strabo, there are introduced some remarks on the modern Greeks 
‘ and their literature, with a short account of Coray, a co-translator 
‘in the French version.’.....He goes on to speak of ‘ Coray, the 
‘ most celebrated of living Greeks, at least among the Franks, who 
‘ was born in Scio,’ (not, he thinks, in Smyrna, as stated in the Re- 
view,) and of Polyzois, ‘who is stated by the Reviewer to be the 
‘ only modern, except Coray, who has distinguished himself by a 
‘knowledge of Hellenic; if he be the Polyzois Lampanitziotes of 
‘ Yanina, who has published a number of editions in Romaic, he was 
‘ neither more nor less than an itinerant vender of books; a man 
‘ utterly destitute of scholastic acquirements.’ 

‘I cannot but observe that the Reviewer’s lamentation over 
‘the fall of the Greeks appears singular, when he closes it with 
‘these words: “ the change is to be attributed to their misfortunes 
‘rather than to any physical degradation.” {t may be true that 
‘the Greeks are not physically degenerated, and that Constauti- 
‘ nople contained on the day when it changed masters as many men 
‘of six feet high and upwards as in the hour of prosperity ; but 
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‘ancient history and modern politics instruct us that something 
‘more than physical perfection is necessary to preserve a state 
‘in vigour and independence, and the Greeks in particular, are a 
‘ melancholy example of the near connexion between moral degra- 
‘ dation and national decay.’ 

‘ There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a slip of the pen, 
‘in p. 58. No. 31, of the Edinburgh Review, where these words 
‘ occur.—* We are told that when the capital of the East yielded 
‘to Solyman”—It may be presumed that this last word will, ina 
‘ future edition, be altered to Mahomet II.2 The “ladies of Con- 
‘stantinople,” it seems, at that period, spoke a dialect, “ which 
‘would not have disgraced the lips of an Athenian.” I do not 
‘ know how that might be, but am sorry to say the ladies in general, 
‘and the Athenians in particular, are much altered: being far from 
‘ choice either in their dialect or expressions, as the whole Attic 
‘race are barbarous to a proverb: 

“© Abnva xeoln yuga | 
Ti yasupss sesbeig rwea.” 

‘The Albanians speak a Romaic as notoriously corrupt as the 
‘Scotch of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of Naples. In Yanina, 
‘where, next to the Fanal, the Greek is purest, and beyond Del- 
‘vinachi in Albania Proper up to Argyrocastro and Tepaleen (be- 
‘ yond which I did not advance) they speak worse Greek than even 
* the Athenians.’ 

‘ The reviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the tongue in its 
‘ past and present state, to a paradox (page 59) on the great mis- 
‘chief the knowledge of his own language has done to Coray, 
‘who, it seems, is less likely to understand the ancient Greek, be- 
‘ cause he is perfect master of the modern! This observation fol- 
‘lows a paragraph, recommending, in explicit terms, the study of 
‘the Romaic, as “ a powerful auxiliary,” not only to the traveller, 
‘ and foreign merchant, but also to the classical scholar ; in short, to 


a ‘In a former number of the Edinburgh Review, 1808, it is observed : 
‘* Lord B. passed some of his early years in Scotland, where he might have 
‘learned that pibroch does not mean a bagpipe, any more than duet means a 
‘ fiddle.” Query,—Was it in Scotland that the young gentleman of the Edin- 
‘burgh Review learned that Solyman means Mahomet IT. any more than criti- 
‘cism means infallibility 2—but thus it is, 

“ Cedimus inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis.” 

‘The mistake seemed so completely a lapse of the pen (from the great stmi- 
‘ larity of the two words and the total absence of error from the former pages of 
‘the literary leviathan) that I should have passed it over as in the text, had I 
‘ not perceived in the Edinburgh Review much facetious exultation on all such 
‘ detections, particularly a recent one where words and syllables are subjects of 
‘ disquisition and transposition ; and the above-mentioned parallel passage in 
‘ my own Case irresistibly propelled me to hint how much easier it is to be 
‘critical than correct. The gentlemen, having enjoyed many a triumph on 
*such victories, will hardly begrudge me a slight ovation for the present.’ 
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‘ every body exceptthe only person whocan be thoroughly acquaint- 
‘ed with its uses: and by a parity of reasoning, our old language 
‘is conjectured to be probably more attainable by ‘“ foreigners” 
‘than by ourselves! Now I am inclined to think, that a Dutch 
* Tyro in our tongue (albeit himself of Saxon blood) would be 
sadly perplexed with “ Sir Tristram,” or any other given “ Au- 
chinlech MS.” with or without a grammar or glossary, and to 
‘most apprehensions it seems evident, that none but a native can 
* acquire a competent, far less complete, knowledge of our obsolete 
‘idioms. We may give the critic credit for his ingenuity, but no 
‘more believe him than we do Smollet’s Lismahago, who main- 
‘tains that the purest English is spoken in Edinbargh. That 
‘ 
‘é 


nw 


. 


Coray may err is very possible; but if he does, the fault is in the 

inan rather than in his mother tongue, which is, as it ought to be, 
‘ of the greatest aid to the native student.—Here the Reviewer pro- 
‘ceeds to business on Strabo’s translators, and here I close my re- 
* marks.’ ] : 

‘I have endeavoured to waive the personal feelings, which rise 
‘in despite of me in touching upon any part of the Edinburgh Re- 
‘ view; not from a wish to conciliate the favour of its writers, or to 
‘ cancel the remembrance of a syllable I have formerly published, 
‘ but simply from a sense of the impropriety of mixing up private 
‘resentments with a disquisition of the present kind, and more par- 
‘ticularly at this distance of time and place.’ ] 


Lorp Byron has improved marvellously since his last appear- 
ance at our tribunal;—and this, though it bear a very affected title, 
is really a volume of very considerable power, spirit and origina- 
lity—which not only atones for the evil works of his nonage, but 
gives promise of a further excellence hereafter; to whieh it is quite 
comfortable to look forward. 

The most surprising thing about the present work, indeed, is, that 
it should please and interest so much as it does, with so few of the 
ordinary ingredients of interest or poetical delight. There is no 
story or adventure—and, indeed, no incident of any kind; the 
whole poem—to give a very short account of it—consisting of a 
series of reflections made in travelling through a part of Spain and 
Portugal, and in sailing up the Mediterranean to the shores of 
Greece. ‘These reflections, too, and the descriptions out of which 
they arise, are presented without any regular order or connexion 
—being sometimes strung upon the slender thread of Childe Ha- 
rold’s Pilgrimage, and sometimes held together by the still slighter 
tie of the author’s local situation at the time of writing. As there 


are no incidents, there cannot well be any characters ;—and ac- 


cordingly, with the exception of a few national sketches, whieh 
form part of the landscape of his pilgrimage, that of the hero him- 
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self is the only delineation of the kind that is offered to the reader 
of this volume;—and this hero, we must say, appears to us as 
oddly chosen as he is imperfectly employed. Childe Harold is a 
sated epicure—sickened with the very fulness of prosperity—op- 
pressed with ennui, and stung with occasional remorse ;—his heart 
hardened by a long course of sensual indulgence, and his opinion 
of mankind degraded by his acquaintance with the baser part of 
them. In this state he wanders over the fairest and most interest- 
ing parts of Europe, in the vain hope of stimulating his palsied 
sensibility by novelty, or at least of occasionally forgetting his 
mental anguish in the toils and perils of his journey. Like Mil- 
ton’s fiend, however, he ‘ sees, undelighted, all delight,’ and passes 
on through the great wilderness of the world with a heart shut to 
all human sympathy,—sullenly despising the stir both of its busi- 
ness and its pleasures—but hating and despising himself most of 
all for beholding it with so little emotion. 

Lord Byron takes the trouble to caution his readers against sup- 
posing that he meant to shadow out his own character under the 
dark and repulsive traits of that which we have just exhibited; a 
caution which was surely unnecessary—though it is impossible 
not to observe, that the mind of the noble author has been so far 
tinged by his strong conception of this Satanic personage, that the 
sentiments and reflections which he delivers in his own name, have 
all received a shade of the same gloomy and misanthropic colour- 
ing which invests those of his imaginary hero. ‘The general strain 
of those sentiments, too, is such as we should have thought very 
little likely to attract popularity, in the present temper of this coun- 
try. They are not only complexionally dark and disdainful, but 
run directly counter to very many of our national passions, and 
most favoured propensities. Lord Byron speaks with the most 
unbounded contempt of the Portuguese—with despondence of 
Spain—and in a very slighting and sarcastic manner of wars, and 
victories, and military heroes in general. Neither are his religious 
opinions more orthodox, we apprehend, than his politics; for he 
not only speaks without any respect of priests, and creeds, and 
dogmas of all descriptions, but doubts very freely of the immorta- 
lity of the soul, and other points as fundamental. 

Such are some of the disadvantages under which this poem lays 
claim to the public favour ; and it will be readily understood that 
we think it has no ordinary merit, when we say, that we have little 
doubt that it will find favour, in spite of these disadvantages. Its 
chief excellence is a singular freedom and boldness, both of thought 
and expression, and a great occasional force and felicity of diction, 
which is the more pleasing that it does not appear to be the result 
either of long labour or humble imitation. There is, indeed, a 
tone of self-willed independence and originality about the whole 
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composition—a certain plain manliness and strength of manner, 
which is infinitely refreshing after the sickly affectations of so ma- 
ny modern writers; and reconciles us not only to the asperity into 
which it sometimes degenerates, but even in some degree to the un- 
amiableness upon which it constantly borders. We do not know, 
indeed, whether there is not something piquant in the very novelty 
and singularity of that cast of misanthropy and universal scorn, 
which we haye already noticed as among the repulsive features of 
the composition. It excites a kind of curiosity, at least, to see how 
objects, which have been usually presented under so different an 
aspect, appear through so dark a medium; and undoubtedly gives 
great effect to the flashes of emotion and suppressed sensibility that 
occasionally burst through the gloom. The best parts of the poem, 
accordingly, are those which embody those stern and disdainful re- 
flections, to which the author seems to recur with unfeigned cor- 
diality and eagerness—and through which we think we can some- 
times discern the strugglings of a gentler feeling, to which he is 
afraid to abandon himself. ‘There is much strength, in short, and 
some impetuous feeling in this poem—but very little softness ; some 
pity for mankind—but very little affection; and no enthusiasm in 
the cause of any living men, or admiration of their talents or vir- 
tues. The author’s inspiration does not appear to have brought 
him any beatific visions, nor to have peopled his fancy with any 
forms of loveliness; and though his lays are often both loud and 
lofty, they neither ‘lap us in Elysium,’ nor give us any idea that it 
was in Elysium that they were framed. 

The descriptions are often exceedingly good; and the diction, 
though unequal and frequently faulty, has on the whole a freedom, 
copiousness and vigour, which we are not sure that we could match 
in any cotemporary poet. Scott alone, we think, posseses a style 
equally strong and natural ; but Scott’s is more made up of imita- 
tions, and indeed is frequently a mere cento of other writers—while 
Lord Byron’s has often a nervous simplicity and manly freshness 
which reminds us of Dryden, and an occasional force and com- 
pression, in some of the smaller pieces especially, which afford no 
unfavourable resemblance of Crabbe. 

The versification is in the stanza of Spencer; and none of all 
the imitators of that venerable bard have availed themselves more 
extensively of the great range of tones and manners in which his 
example entitles them to indulge. Lord Byron has accordingly 
given us descriptions in all their extremes ;—sometimes compress- 
ing into one stanza the whole characteristic features of a country, 
and sometimes expanding into twenty the details of a familiar trans- 
action ;—condescending, for pages together, to expatiate in minute 
and ludicrous representations,—and mingling long apostrophes, 
execrations, and the expressions of personal emotion, with the mis- 
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cellaneous picture which it is his main business to trace on the ima- 
gination of his readers. Not satisfied even with this license of va- 
riety, he has passed at will, and entirely, from the style of Spencer, 
io that of his own age,—and intermingled various lyrical pieces 
with the solemn stanza of his general measure. 

[The Reviewer proceeds to designate the striking and meritorious 
parts of this poem in detail ]—the farewell ballad to his native coun- 
try, in which there are some strong and characteristic stanzas—the 
view of Lisbon, and the Portuguese landscape, are given with 
considerable spirit;—the marking features of the latter are well 
summed up [Stanza XIX. Canto I.]—The description of the 
upland frontier by which he enters Spain, is striking and vigor- 
ous. [Stanza XXXI.]—After this comes a spirited invocation to 
the genius of Spain, and her ancient idol of Chivalry; followed 
by a rapid view of her present state of devastation; which con- 
cludes with a bold personification of Battle. 

‘Lo! where the giant on the mountain stands, 
His blood-red tresses deep’ning in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon.’ 


The passages [Stanzas XLI. XLII. XLIV.] afford a good spe- 
cimen of the force of Lord Byron’s style ; as well as of that singu- 
lar turn of sentiment which we have doubted whether to rank 
among the defects or the attractions of this performance. ‘The 
rapturous invocation, in view of the peak of Parnassus, is unques- 
tionably among the most spirited passages of the poem. [Stanzas 
LX. LXI. LXIL.] 

The very long and minute description of a bull-fight, is executed 
with great spirit and dignity ; and then there is a short return upon 
Childe Harold’s gloom and misery, which he explains in a few 
energetic stanzas addressed ‘To Inez.’ They exemplify that 
strength of writing and power of versification with which we were so 
much struck in some of Mr. Crabbe’s smaller pieces, and seem to 
us to give a very true and touching view of the misery that fre- 
quently arises in a soul surfeited with enjoyment. [Four stanzas 
given.| The canto ends with a view of the atrocities of the French ; 
the determined valour of the Spanish peasantry ; and some reflec- 
tions on the extraordinary condition of that people, 


‘Where all are noble, save Nobility ; 
None hug a conqueror’s chain, save fallen Chivalry "’ 


‘ They fight for freedom who were never free ; 
A kingless people for a nerveless state, 
The vassals combat when their chieftains flee, 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery.’ 


The second canto conducts us to Greece and Albania; and 
opens with a solemn address to Athens—which leads again to those 
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gloomy and uncomfortable thoughts which seem but too familiar 
to the mind of the author. 


‘ Ancient of days! august Athena! where, 
Where are thy men of might’ thy grand in soul? 
Gone—glimmering through the dream of things that were. 
First in the race that led to glory’s goal, 
They won, and pass’d away—is this the whole ? 
A school-boy’s tale, the wonder of an hour ! 


Son of the morning, rise! approach you here! 
Come—but molest not yon defenceless urn: 
Look on this spot—a nation’s sepulchre ! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn. 
Even gods must yield—religions take their turn: 
*T was Jove’s—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds ; 
Poor child of doubt and death whose hope is built on reeds. 


Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven— 

Is’t not enough, unhappy thing! to know 

Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given, 

That being, thou would’st be again, and go, 

Thou know’st not, reck’st not to what region, so 

On earth no more, but mingled with the skies ? 

Still wilt thou dream on future joy and wo?’ &c. p. 62, 63. 

[No stricture is made upon these sentiments.] The same train 
of contemplation is pursued through several stanzas: one of which 
consists of the moralization on a skull which he gathers from the 
ruins—and appears to us to be written with great force and origi- 
nality. [VI.] 

There is then a most furious and unmeasured invective on Lord 
Elgin, for his spoliation of the fallen city; and when this is ex- 
hausted, we are called upon to accompany Harold in his voyage 
along the shores of Greece. His getting under way is described 
with great truth and spirit, [XVII.] There is great power, we 
think, and great bitterness of soul, in the following stanzas. 
FXXV. XXVI_| 

‘ To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been; [&c.] 


Childe Harold cares little for scenes of battle ; and passes Ac- 
tium and Lepanto with indifference. [XL. XLI.] 
‘ But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia’s far-projecting rock of wo, [&c.] 
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This is powerful description ;—and so is a great deal of what 
follows, as to the aspect of the Turkish cities, the costume of their 
warriors, and the characters and occupations of their women. We 
prefer the commemoration of classic glories. After a solemn and 
touching exposition of the degraded and hopeless state of modern 
Greece, Lord Byron proceeds— [L:X XIX. &c.] 

The poem closes with a few pathetic stanzas to the memory of a 
beloved object, who appears to have died during the author’s wan- 
dering among the Grecian cities. 

The extracts we have now made, will enable our readers to judge 
of this poem for themselves; nor have we much to add to the 
general remarks which we took the liberty of offering at the begin- 
ning. Its chief fault is the want of story, or object; and the dark, 
and yet not tender spirit which breathes through almost every 
part of it. The general strain of the composition, we have already 
said, appears to us remarkably good; but it is often very diffuse, 
and not unfrequently tame and prosaic. We can scarcely con- 
ceive any thing more mean and flat, for instance, than this enco- 
mium on the landscapes of Illyria. 


‘Yet in fam’d Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen; nor can fair Tempe boast 
A charm they know not; lov’d Parnassus fails, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast.’ p. 83. 


Though even this is more tolerable to our taste than such a line 
as the following— 


‘ Death rides upon the sulphury Siroc ;’ 

and several others that might be collected with no great trouble. 
The work, in short, bears considerable marks of haste and care- 
lessness; and is rather a proof of the author’s powers, than an 
example of their successful exertion. It shows the compass of his 
instrument, and the power of his hand; though we cannot say 
that we are very much delighted either with the air he has chosen, 
or the style in which it is executed. ‘The Notes are written in a 
flippant, lively, ¢ranchant and assuming style—neither very deep 
nor very witty; though rather entertaining, and containing some 
curious information as to the character and qualifications of the 
modern Greeks; of whom, as well as of the Portuguese, Lord 
Byron seems inclined to speak much more favourably in prose 
than in verse. 

The smaller pieces that conclude the volume, are in general spi- 
rited and well versified. ‘The three last, which are all a kind of 
elegies in honour of the same lady whose loss is deplored in the 
concluding stanzas of the Pilgrimage, are decidedly the best; and 
appear to us to be written with great beauty and feeling, though 
not in the most difficult style of composition. ‘The reader may 
take the following specimens. 
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‘ Qurs too the glance none saw beside ; 
The smile none else might understand ; 
The whisper’d thought of hearts allied, 
The pressure of the thrilling hand ; 
The kiss so guiltless and refin’d 
That love each warmer wish forbore— 
Those eyes proclaim’d so pure a mind, 
E’en passion blush’d to plead for more— 
The tone, that taught me to rejoice, 
When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 
The song, celestial from thy voice, 
But sweet to me from none but thine.’ p. 193, 194, 





‘ The voice that made those sounds more sweet 

Is hush’d, and all their charms are fled ; 

And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead! 

Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee, 
Beloved dust! since dust thou art; 

And all that once was harmony 
Is worse than discord to my heart!’ p. 195, 196. 





‘ One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 
One last long sigh to love and thee, 

Then back to busy life again. 
It suits me well to mingle now 

With things that never pleas’d before : 
Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ©’ 


‘In vain my lyre would lightly breathe! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 

But mocks the wo that lurks beneath, 
Like roses o’er a sepulchre. 

Though gay companions o’er the bow] 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 

Though pleasure fires the madd’ning soul : 
The heart—the heart is lonely still ! 


* My Thyrza’s pledge in better days, 
When love and life alike were new! 
How different now thou meet’st my gaze! 

How ting’d by time with sorrow’s hue! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 
Is silent—ah, were mine as still ! 
Though cold as e’en the dead can be, 
It feels, it sickens with the chill.’ p. 197—200. 
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The Appendix contains some account of Romaic, or modern 
Greek authors, with a very few specimens of their danguage and 
literary attainments. ‘There is a long note upon the same subject, 
at p. 149, in which Lord Byron does us the honour to controvert 
some opinions which are expressed in our Thirty-First Number ; 
and to correct some mistakes into which he thinks we have there 
fallen. 'To these strictures of the noble author we feel no inclina- 
tion to trouble our readers with any reply.—But there is one para- 
graph, in which he not only disclaims any wish to conciliate our 
favour—but speaks of his ‘ private resentments’ against us; and 
declares, that he has no wish to cancel the remembrance of any 
syllable he has formerly published—upon which we will confess 
that we have been sorely tempted to make some observations. 
Our sense of propriety, however, has determined us to resist this 
temptation; and we shall merely observe, therefore, that if we 
viewed with astonishment the immeasurable fury with which the 
minor poet received the innocent pleasantry and moderate castiga- 
tion of our remarks on his first publication ; we now feel nothing 
but pity for the strange irritability of temperament which can still 
cherish a private resentment for such a cause—or wish to perpe- 
tuate the memory of personalities so outrageous as to have been 
injurious only to their author. For our own parts, when we speak 
in our collective and public capacity, we have neither resentments 
nor predilections; and take no merit to ourselves for having spo- 
ken of Lord Byron’s present publication exactly as we should 
have done, had we never heard of him before as an author. 





[We are induced to suspect that Lord Byron had been apprized 
that the Reviewers had mistaken his political sentiments,—that he 
had reason to expect a kinder and more liberal treatment, on his 
next publication,—and that the short expression of defiance insert-~ 
ed in the note to this work, was intended rather to cover this ex- 
pectation, than to provoke, to the utmost, their spirit of resentment, 
—or perhaps, to show his desire, relying upon his merits, to meet, 
with perfect independence, all the severity of criticism which he 
was otherwise bound to expect from them. But the cause of party 
politics was more powerful than the spirit of personal resentment. 
The just and favourable notice here taken of Childe Harold indu- 
ced the author, as we are informed, to write immediately to the 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, acknowledging his magnani- 
mity, regretting the hostility which had arisen between them, and 
declaring that, as an atonement for the angry feelings displayed in 
his satire, he would suppress the edition of it then for sale, and do 
~~ _ in his power to banish it from circulation. This pro- 
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mise he has fulfilled ; and it is said, that in England, not a copy 
of the ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ is to be found in 
any Book-Store. 





4. The same Work. [Quarterly Review—March, 1812.] 


[This Review, which commenced with 1809, took no notice of 
Byron’s first publication, and conveys but a faint impression of 
the genius displayed in this. 


The Reviewer proceeds at once to an examination in detail of 
‘ Harold’s Pilgrimage,’—and speaks in a common-place, and rather 
sneering, style of all his movements,—takes care to insert no praise 
or opinion of the many passages ‘quoted, and expresses no defe- 
rence for the powers of his genius. Upon four stanzas, commenc- 
ing with XXXIV., which are copied, he says, | 

These animated lines, and a most terrific description of the ge- 
nius of battle, which follows them, are naturally dictated by the 
arrival of the traveller at the camp of the allies, on the morning 
of the battle of Talavera; and he pays a willing tribute of praise 
to the splendid and orderly array of the contending armies; but 
in his reflections on these sanguinary contests, the libertine Childe 
appears to be a true disciple of Falstaff; and speeds to Seville, 
where he finds the inhabitants rioting in ‘pleasure, with as much 
security, as if the defeat of Dupont’s army had crippled the French 
power, and rendered the Morena impervious to future invasion. 
At Seville he beholds the illustrious maid of Saragoza, and surveys 
with much complacency her fairy form—ber graceful step—her 
dazzling black eyes, and glowing complexion; but having no pre- 
dilection for Amazon beauties, is anxious to exculpate this paragon 

of Spain, as well as her countrywomen, from any deficiency in the 
‘witching arts of love,’ observing that when they mix in the ruder 
scenes of war, 
‘Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er her mate.’ 

The fascinations of young females are, naturally enough, the 
favourite theme of young poets; but the minstrel of Childe Harold, 
aware that some of his readers may possibly be older than himsel!, 
has very judiciously suspended his description of the ‘dark glane- 
ing daughters’ of Andalusia, for the purpose of saying a few words 
to Mount Parnassus, at whose foot (as we learn from a note at the 
bottom of the page) he was actually writin 

[He admits that the stanzas XVII. and the following, in Canto 
II. are spirited and beautiful. After finishing his sketch, he enters 
upon his general observations, of which the following are the most 
useful and judicious. | 
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We believe that few books are so extensively read and admired 
as those which contain the narratives of intelligent travellers. In- 
deed, the greater part of every community are confined, either by 
uecessity or indolence, to a very narrow space on the globe, and 
are naturally eager to contemplate, in description at least, that 
endless variety of new and curious objects which a visit to distant 
countries and climates is known to furnish, and of which only a 
very limited portion can be accessible to the most enterprising in- 
dividual. If, then, this species of information be so attractive when 
conveyed in prose, and sometimes, it must be confessed, in very 
dull prose, by vat accident has it happened that no English poet 
before Lord Byron has thought fit to employ his talents on a sub- 
ject so obviously well suited to their display’ This inadvertence, 
if such it be, is the more extraordinary, because the supposed dearth 
of epic subjects has been, during many years, the only apparent 
impediment to the almost infinite multiplication of epic poems. If 
it be supposed that the followers of the muse have not carelessly 
overlooked, but intentionally rejected the materials offered by a 
traveller’s journal as too anomalous to be employed in a regular 
and grand composition, we answer that Homer was of a different 
ypinion, and that the Odyssey is formed of exactly such materials, 

We do not know whether Lord Byron ever had it in contempla- 
iion to write anepic poem; but we conceive that the subject, which 
he selected, is perfectly suited to such a purpose; that the founda- 
tion which he has laid is sufficiently solid, and his materials suffi- 
ciently ample for the most magnificent superstructure; but we 
doubt whether his plan be well conceived, and we are by no means 
disposed to applaud, in every instance, the selection of his orna- 
ments. The plan indeed has not been developed in the two cantos 
which are now given to ihe public; but it appears to us that the 
‘Childe Harold,’ whom we suppose, in consequence of the author’s 
positive assurance, to be a mere creature of the imagination, is so 
tar from effecting the object for which he is introduced, and ‘ giving 
some connexion to the piece,’ that he only tends to embarrass and 
obscure it. We are-told, however, that ‘ friends, on whose opinions 
i.ord Byron sets a high value,’ have suggested to him that he might 
be ‘ suspected’ of having sketched in his hero a portrait of real 
life; a suspicion for which, he says, ‘in some very trivial particu- 
lars there might be grounds; but in the main points J hope none 
whatever.’ Now, if he was so anxious to repel a suspicion which 
had occurred to friends, on whom he set a high value ; if he was 
conscious that the imaginary traveller, whom, from an unwilling- 
ness to appear as the hero of his own tale, he had substituted for 
himself, was so unamiable ; we are at a loss to guess at his motives 
for choosing such a representative. If, for the completion of some 
design which has not yet appeared, but which is to be effected in 
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the sequel of the poem, it was necessary to unite, im the person of 
the pilgrim, the eager curiosity of youth with the fastidiousness of 
a sated libertine, why revert to ‘the rude and simple ages of chivalry 
in search of a character which can only exist in an age of vicious 
refinement? And why is the group of antiques sent on a journey 
through Portugal and ‘Spain, during the interval between the con- 
vention of Cintra and the battle of Talavera? * Such inconsisten- 
cies appear to us to be perfectly needless ; they may be easily re- 
moved; and they are by no means innocent if they have led Lord 
Byron (as we suspect) to adopt that motley mixture of obsolete and 
modern phraseology by which the ease and elegance of his verses 
are often injured, and to degrade the character of his work by the 
insertion of some passages which will probably give offence to a 
considerable portion of his readers. 

But we have not yet exhausted our complaints against the way- 
ward hero of the poem, whose character, we think, is most capri- 
ciously and uselessly degraded. [Here follow a great many reflec- 
tions of the Reviewer, which we think unmerited and petulant, upon 
these passages. | 

‘Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice; 

Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain, 
Are met—as if at home they could not die— 
To feed the crow on Talavera’s plain, 

And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 


There shal] they rot—Ambition’s honour’d fools! 
Yes, honour decks the turf that wraps their clay! 
Vain Sophistry! in these behold the tools, 
The broken tools, that tyrants cast away.’ 


‘Enough of Battle’s minions! let them play 
Their game of lives, and barter breath for fame : 
Fame that will scarce re-animate their clay, 
Though thousands fall to deck some single name. 
In sooth ’twere sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirelings! for their country’s good, 
And die, that living might have proved her shame.’ 





‘he would not delight 
Say ta beneath some remote inglorious star) 
n themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight, 


But loath’d the bravo’s trade, and laughed at martial wight.’ 
Canto II. St. 39. 
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Now surely it was not worth while to conjure a ‘ Childe Harold’ 
out of some old tapestry, and to bring him into the field of Tala- 
vera, for the purpose of indulging in such meditations as these. It 
is undoubtedly true that the cannon and the musketry must often 
anticipate the stroke of time; and carry off, in the vigour of life, 
many who might have been reserved at home to a long protracted 
decay. It is moreover true that the buried will rot; that the un- 
buried may become food for crows, and consequently, that the man 
who has bartered life for fame has no chance, when once killed, of 
coming to life again. But these truths, we apprehend, are so 
generally admitted that it is needless to inculcate them. It is cer- 
tainly untrue that fame is of little value. It is something to be 
honoured by those whom we love. It is something to the soldier 
when he returns to the arms of a mother, a wife, or a sister, to see 
in their eyes the tears of exultation mixing with those of affection, 
and of pious gratitude to heaven for his safety. These joys of a 
triumph, it may be said, are mere illusions; but for the sake of 
such illusions is life chiefly worth having. When we read the pre- 
ceding sarcasms on the ‘ bravo’s trade,’ we are induced to ask, not 
without some anxiety and alarm, whether such are indeed the 
opinions which a British peer entertains of a British army. 

Having already given our reasons for thinking that the perver- 
sity of character attributed to the hero of the piece is far too highly 
coloured, it is needless to comment on that settled despair, 


‘ That will not look beyond the tomb, 
But cannot hope for rest before.’—(p. 52.) 


This is the consummation of human misery; and if it had been 
the author’s principal object, in delineating this fictitious personage, 
to hold him up to his young readers as a dreadful example of early 
profligacy, such a finishing to the picture might be vindicated as 
consistent and useful. In that case, however, it would have been 
doubly essential to devest the ‘ Childe’ of his chivalrous title and 
attributes ;[ * ] and the attention of the poet and of the reader being 
engrossed by one dismal object, it would have become necessary 
to sacrifice a large portion of that elegance and animation by which 
the present work is confessedly distinguished. 


In the note inserted at p. 143, Lord Byron has certainly replied, 
with great liberality and decorum, to a set of critics, who, in their 
censures of his earlier works, had not set him the example of ex- 
treme urbanity ; but the instance of unprovoked pugnacity to which 
we allude is exhibited in pp. 146 and 147, where he denies to Mr. 
Thornton any ‘ claims to public confidence from a fourteen years’ 
residence at Pera;’ assuring us that ‘ this can give him no more in- 


{a This reminds us of Rymer’s remarks on Shakspeare, in the last number 
of our Repository.) 
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sight into the real state of Greece and her inhabitants than as many 
years spent at Wapping into that of the western Highlanders.’ But, 
m the first place, if Lord Byron be right, Mr. Thornton cannot 
be wholly wrong; for, on comparing their respective opinions, it 
will be found that, in all essential points, they very nearly coincide. 
Secondly, as Constantinople and its immediate vicinity may fur- 
nish about one hundred thousand specimens of Greeks of different 
ranks and conditions, whilst Wapping cannot be supposed to offer 
very numerous samples of western Highlanders, we cannot con- 
sider the noble lord’s illustration as very apposite. 

It is now time to take leave—we hope not a long leave—of 
Childe Harold’s migrations ; but we are unwilling to conclude our 
article without repeating our thanks to the author for the amuse- 
ment which he has afforded us. ‘The applause which he has re- 
ceived has been very general, and, in our opinion, well deserved. 
We think that the poem exhibits some marks of carelessness, many 
of caprice, but many also of sterling genius.....But it was our duty 
attentively to search for, and honestly to point out the faults arising 
from caprice, or from a disregard of general opinion ; because it is 
a too common, though a very mischievous prejudice, to suppose 
that genius and eccentricity are usual and natural companions ; 
and that to discourage extravagance is to check the growth of 
excellence. Lord Byron has shown that his confidence in his own 
powers is not to be subdued by illiberal and unmerited censure ; 
and we are sure that it will not be diminished by our animadver- 
sions: we are not sure that we should have better consulted his 
future fame, or our own character for candour, if we had expressed 
our sense of his talents in terms of more unqualified panegyric. 





Art. VIIL The Works of Mr. Joun Dennis, rn Two Volumes, 
consisting of Plays, Poems, &c. London, 1721. 


Original Letters, Familiar and Critical, by Mr. Dennis, in Two 
V olumes. London, 1721. [Retrospective Review—May, 1820. | 


Joun Dennis, the terror or the scorn of that age, which is some- 
times strangely honoured with the title of Augustan, has attained a 
lasting notoriety, to which the Reviewers of our times can scarcely 
aspire. His name is immortalized in the Dunciad; his best essay 
is preserved in Johnson’s Lives of the Poets; and his works yet 
keep their state in two substantial volumes, which are now before 
us. But the interest of the most poignant abuse, and severest cri» 
ticism, quickly perishes. We contemplate the sarcasms and the 
invectives which once stung into rage the irritable generation of 
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poets, with as cold a curiosity as we look on the rusty javelins, or 
stuffed reptiles, in the glass cases of the curious. The works ot 
Dennis will, however, assist us in forming a judgment of the criti- 
cism of his age, as compared with that of our own, and will afford 
us an opportunity of investigating the influences of that popular 
art, on literature and on the affections. 

But we must not forget, that Mr. Dennis laid claims to public 
esteem, not only as a critic, but as a wit, a politician, and a poet. 
In the first and the last of these characters, he can receive but lit- 
tle praise. His attempts at gayety and humour are weighty and 
awkward, almost without example. His poetry can only be de- 
scribed by negatives; it is not inharmonious, nor irregular, nor 
often turgid—for the author, too nice to sink into the mean, and 
too timid to rise into the bombastic, dwells in elaborate ‘decencies 
for ever.’ The climax of his admiration for Queen Mary— Man- 
kind extols the king—the king admires the queen’—will give a fair 
specimen of his architectural eulogies. He is entitled to more re- 
spect as an honest patriot. He was, indeed, a true-hearted Eng- 
lishman—with the legitimate prejudices of his country—warmly 
attached to the principles of the Revolution, detesting the French, 
abominating the Italian opera, and deprecating as heartily the tri- 
umph of the Pretender, as the success of a rival’s tragedy. His 
political treatises, though not very elegantly finished, are made of 
sturdy and lasting materials. He appears, from some passages in 
his letters, to have cherished a genuine love of nature, and to have 
turned, with eager delight, to her deep and quiet solitudes, for re- 
freshment from the feverish excitements, the vexatious defeats, and 
the barren triumphs, of his critical career. He admired Shak- 
speare, after the fashion of his age, as a wild irregular genius, who 
would have been ten times as great had he known and copied the 
ancients. ‘The following is a part of his general criticism on this 
subject, and is a very fair specimen of his best style: 

‘ Shakspeare was one of the greatest geniuses that the world e’er 
‘saw for the tragic stage. Tho’ he lay under greater disadvan- 
‘tages than any of his successors, yet had he greater and more 
‘genuine beauties than the best and greatest of them. And what 
‘makes the brighest glory of his character, those beauties were 
‘entirely his own, and owing to the force of his own nature; where- 
‘as his faults were owing to his education, and to the age that he 
‘liv’d in. One may say of him as they did of Homer, that he had 
‘none to imitate, and is himself inimitable. His imaginations were 
‘often as just, as they were bold and strong. He had a natural 
‘discretion which never could have been taught him, and his judg- 
‘ment was strong and penetrating. He seems to have wanted 
‘nothing but time and. leisure for thoughi, to have found out 
‘those rules of which he appears so ignorant. His characters are 
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‘always drawn justly, exactly, graphically, except where he fail’ 
‘by not knowing history or the poetical art. He has, for the most 

‘part, more fairly distinguish’d them than any of his successors 
‘have done, who have falsified them, or confounded them, by 
‘making love the predominant quality in all. He had so fine a 
‘talent for touching the passions, and they are so lively in him, 
‘and so truly in nature, that they often touch us more, without 
‘their due preparations, than those of other tragic poets, who have 
‘all the beauty of design and all the advantage of incidents. His 
‘master passion was terror, which he has often moved so power- 
‘fully and so wonderfully, that we may justly conclude, that if he 
‘had had the advantage of art and learning, he wou’d have sur- 
‘ pass’d the very best and strongest of the ancients. His paintings 
are often so beautiful and so lively, so graceful and so powerful, 
especially where he uses them in order to move terror, that there 
is nothing perhaps more accomplish’d in our English poetry. 
His sentiments, for the most part in his best tragedies, are noble, 
generous, easie and natural, and adapted to the persons who use 
them. His expression is, in many places, good and pure, after a 
hundred years; simple tho’ elevated, graceful tho’ bold, and easie 
tho’ strong. He seems to have been the very original of our 
English tragical harmony ; that is, the harmony of blank verse, 
diversified often by dissyllable and trisyllable terminations. For 
that diversity distinguishes it from heroic harmony, and, bringing 
‘it nearer to common use, makes it more proper to gain attention, 
and more fit for action and dialogue. Such verse we make 
when we are writing prose; we make such verse in common con- 
versation. 

‘If Shakespear had these great qualities by nature, what would 
‘he not have been, if he had join’d to so happy a genius learning 
‘and the poetical art. For want of the latter, our author has 
sometimes made gross mistakes in the characters which he has 
‘drawn from history, against the equality and conveniency of 
manners of his dramatical persons. Witness Menenius in the fol- 
lowing tragedy, whom he has made an arrant buffoon, which is a 
‘great absurdity. For he might as well have imagin’d a grave 
‘ majestic Jack Pudding, as a buffoon in a Roman senator. Aufi- 
‘ dius, the general of the V olscians, is shewn a base and a profli- 
‘gate villain. He has offended against the equality of the maa- 
‘ners even in the hero himself. For Coriolanus, who in the first 
‘part of the tragedy is shewn so open, so frank, so violent, and so 
‘ magnanimous, Is represented in the latter part by Aufidius, which 
‘is contradicted by no one, a flattering, fawning, cringing, insi- 
nue ting traytor.’ 

Mr. Dennis proceeds very generously to apologize for Shake- 
spear’s faults, by observing, that he had neither friends to consult, 
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nor time to make corrections. He, also, attributes his lines ‘ utterly 
void of celestial fire,’ and passages ‘ harsh and unmusical,’ to the 
want of opportunity to wait for felicitous hours and moments of 
choicest inspiration. 'To remedy these defects—to mend the har- 
mony and to put life into the dulness of Shakespear—Mr. Dennis 
has assayed, and brought his own genius to the alteration of Co- 
riolanus for the stage, under the lofty title of ‘“‘ The Invader of his 
Country, or the Fatal Resentment.” In the catastrophe, Coriola- 
nus kills Aufidius, and is himself afterwards slain, to satisfy the re~ 
quisitions of poetical justice; which, to Mr. Dennis’s great dis- 
tress, Shakespear so often violates. It is quite amusing to observe, 
with how perverted an ingenuity all the gaps in Shakespear’s 
verses are filled up, the irregularities smoothed away, and the col- 
loquial expressions changed for stately phrases. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the noble wish of Coriolanus on entering the forum— 
‘The honoured gods 

Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 

Supplied with worthy men! plant love among us! 

Throng our large temples with the shows of peace, 

And not our streets with war’— 


is thus elegantly translated into classical language : 


‘The great and tutelary gods of Rome 
Keep Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice 
Supplied with worthy men: plant love among you: 
Adorn our temples with the pomp of peace, 
And, from our streets, drive horrid war away.’ 

The conclusion of the hero’s last speech on leaving Rome— 
‘'Thus I turn my back: there is a world elsewhere,’ 
is elevated into the following heroic lines: 


‘For me, thus, thus, [ turn my back upon you, 
And make a better world where’er I go.’ 


His fond expression of constancy to his wife— 


‘That kiss 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgined it e’er since,’— 
is thus refined : 
‘That kiss 
I carried from my love, and my true lip 
Hath ever since preserved it like a virgin.’ 

The icicle, which was wont to ‘hang on Dian’s temple,’ here 
more gracefully ‘hangs upon the temple of Diana.’ The burst of 
mingled pride and triumph of Coriolanus, when taunted with the 
word ‘ boy,’ is here exalted to tragic dignity. Our readers have, 


doubtless, ignorantly admired the original : 
Vou. I. 54 
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‘Boy! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle i in a dove cote, I 
Fluttered your Volsces in Corioli. 
Alone I did it—Boy!’ 
The following is the improved version 
‘This bey. that, like an eagle in a dove court, 
Flutter’d a thousand Volsces in Corioli, 
And did it without second or acquittance, 
Thus sends their mighty chief to mourn in hell!’ 

Who does not now appreciate the sad lot of Shakespear—so 
ieelingly bewailed by Mr. Dennis—that he had not a critic, of the 
age of King W illiam, by his side, to refine his style and elevate 
his conceptions ¢ 

It is edifying to observe, how the canons of Mr. Dennis’s cri- 
ticism, which he regarded as the imperishable laws of genius, are 
now either exploded, or considered as matters of subordinate im- 
portance, wholly unafiecting the inward soul of poetry. No one 
now regards the merits ef an Epic poem, as decided by the sub- 
servience of the fable and the action to the moral—by the pre- 
sence or the absence ofan allegory—by the fortunate or unfortu- 
nate fate of the hero—or by any other rules of artificial decorum, 
which the critics of former times thought fit to inculcate. We 
learn, from their essays, whether the works which they examine 
are constructed, in externals, according to certain fantastic rules ; 
but, whether they are frigid or impassioned, harmonious or pro- 
saic, filled with elorious imaginations, or replete with low com- 


mon-places :—whether, in short, they are works of genius or of 


mere toil—are questions entirely beneath their concern. ‘The cri- 
tique on the tragedy of Cato, ingenious and just as it 1s, omits one 
material objection to that celebrated piece—that it is good for 
nothing, and would be so if all the faults selected for censure could 
be, in an instant, correeted. There is a French essay on Tele- 
machus, framed on the same superficial principles of criticism, 
which, after a minute examination of the moral, fable, characters, 
allegory, and other like requisites of excellence, triumphantly 
proves its claim to be ranked with, if not above, the great poems 
of Homer and of Virgil. Mr. Dennis seems, in general, to have 
applied the rules of criticism, extant in his day, to the compositions 
on which he passed judgment; but there was one position respect- 
ing which his contemporaries were not agreed, and on which he 
combated with the spirit of a martyr. This disputed point, the 
necessity of observing poetical justice in works of fiction, we shall 
briefly examine, because we think that it involves one of those 
niistakes in humanity, which it is always desirable to expose. But 
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jirst we must, in fairness, lay one of our author’s many arguments, 
on this subject, before our readers. 
‘The principal character of an epic poem must be either mo- 
‘rally good or morally vicious; if he is morally good, the making 
‘him end unfortunately will destroy all poetical justice, and, con- 
‘sequently, all instruction: such a poem can have no moral, and, 
‘consequently, no fable, no just and regular poetical action, but 
‘must be a vain fiction and an empty amusement. Oh, but there 
‘is a retribution in futurity! But I thought that the reader of an 
‘epic poem was to owe his instruction to the poet, and not to hm- 
‘self: well then, the poet may tell him so at the latter end of his 
‘poem: ay, would to God I could see such a latter end of an epic 
‘poem, where the poet should tell the reader, that he has cut an 
‘honest man’s throat, only that he may have an opportunity to 
‘send him to heaven; and that, tho’ this would be but an indif- 
‘ferent plea upon an indictment for murder at the Old Baily, yet 
‘that he hopes the good-natur’d reader will have compassion on 
‘him, as the gods have on his hero. But raillery apart, sir, what 
‘occasion is there for having recourse to an epic poet to tell our- 
‘selves by the bye, and by occasional reflection, that there will 
‘be a retribution in futurity, when the Christian has this in his 
‘heart constantly and directly, and the Atheist and Free-thinker 
‘will make no such reflection’ ‘Tell me truly, sir, would not such 
‘a poet appear to you or me, not to have sufficiently consider’d 
‘what a poetical moral is? And should not you or I, sir, be 
‘ oblig’d, in order to make him comprehend the nature of it, to lay 
‘before him that universal moral, which is the foundation of all 
‘morals, both epic and dramatic, and is inclusive of them all, and 
‘ that is, “That he who does good, and perseveres in it, shall always 
‘be rewarded ; and he who does ill, and perseveres in it, shall 
‘always be punish’d’ Should we not desire him to observe, that 
‘the foresaid reward must always attend and crown good actions, 
‘not somtimes only, for then it would follow, that sometimes a 
‘ perseverance in good actions has no reward, which would take 
‘away all poctical instruction, and, indeed, every sort of moral in- 
‘ struction, resolving Providence into chance or fate. Should we 
é‘ ‘et sir, farther put him in mind, that since whoever perseveres in 
good actions, is sure to be rewarded at the last, it follows, that a 
aed does not assert by his moral, that he is always sure to be re- 
‘warded in this world, because that would be false, as you have 
‘very justly observ’d, p. 60; and, therefore, never can be the 
‘moral of an epic poem, because what is false may delude, but 
‘only truth can instruct. Should we not let him know, sir, that 
‘this universal moral only teaches us, that whoever perseveres in 
‘ good actions, shall be always sure to be rewarded either here or 
‘hereafter; and that the truth of this moral is prov’d by the poct. 
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‘by making the principal character of his poem, like all tlie rest 
‘ of his characters, and like the poetical action, at the bottom, uni- 
* versal and allegorical, even after distinguishing it by a particular 
‘name, by making this principal character at the bottom, a meer 
‘ poetical phantom of a very short duration, thro’ the w hole extent 
‘ of which duration we can see at once, which continues no longer 
‘than the reading of the poem, and that being over, the phantom 
‘is to us nothing, so that unless our sense is satisfy’d of the reward 
‘ that is given to this poetical phantome, whose w ‘hole duration we 
‘see thro’ from the very beginning to the end; instead of a whol- 
* some moral, there would be a pernicious instruction, viz. Thata 
‘man may persevere in good actions, and not be rewarded for it 
‘thro’ the whole extent of his duration, that is, neither in this 
‘world nor in the world to come.’ 

It may be sufficient to answer to all this—and to much more of 
the same kind which our author has adduced—that little good can 
be attained by representations which are perpetually at variance 
with our ordinary perceptions. ‘The poet may represent humanity 
as mightier and fairer than it appears to a common observer. In 
the mirror which he ‘ holds up to nature,’ the forms of might and 
of beauty may look more august, more lovely, or more harmoni- 
ous than they appear, in the ‘ light of common day,’ to eyes which 
are ungifted with poetic vision. But if the world of imagination is 
directly opposed to that of reality, it will become a cold abstrac- 
tion, a baseless dream, a splendid mockery. We shall strive in 
vain to make men sy mpathize with beings of a sphere purely ideal, 
where might shall be always right, and virtue its own present as 

well as exceeding great reward. Happily, the exhibition is as 
needless for any moral purposes, as it would be inadequate to 
attain them. Though the poet cannot make us witnesses of the 
future recompense of that virtue, which here struggles and suffers, 
he can cause us to feel, in the midst of its very struggles and suf- 
ferings, that it is eter nal. He makes the principle of immortality 
manifest in the meek submission, in the deadly wrestle with fate, 
and even in the mortal agonies of bis noblest characters. What, 
in true dignity, does virtue lose, by the pangs which its clay tene- 
ment endures, if we are made conscious of its high prerogatives, 
though we do not visibly gaze on the immunities which shall ulti- 
mately. be its portion ? Hereafter it may be rewarded, but now it is 
triumphant. We require no dull epilogue to tell us, that it shall 
be crowned in another and happier state of being; for our souls 
gush with admiration and sympathy with it, amidst its sprrows. 
We love it, and burn to imitate it, for its own loveliness, not for 
its gains. Surely itis a higher aim of the poet to awaken this 
emotion—to inspire us with the awe of goodness, amidst its deepest 
external debasements, and to make us almost desire to share in 
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them, than to invite us to partake in her rewards, and to win us 
by a calculating sympathy. The hovel or the dungeon does not, 

in the pictures of a genuine poet, give the colouring to the soul 
which inhabits it, but receives from its majesty a consecration be- 
yond that of temples, and a dignity more exalted than that of 
palaces. For it is his high prerogative to exhibit the spiritual part 
of man triumphant over “that about him which is mortal—to show, 

in his far-reaching hope, his moveless constancy, his deep and dis- 
interested affections, his enthusiasm, which no disappointment can 
quench, that there is a spirit within him, which time and death can 
never destroy..... Virtue is no dependant on earthly expediences for 
its excellence. It has a beauty to be loved, as vice has a deformity 
to be abhorred, which are unafiected by the consequences expe- 
rienced by their votaries. Do we admire the triumph of vice, and 
scofl at goodness, when we think on the divine Clarissa, violated, 

imprisoned, heart-broken, or dying? Must Parson Adams receive 
a mitre, to direct us thet we should love him? Our best feelings 
and highest aspirations are not yet of so mercantile a cast, as those 
who contend for ‘ poetical justice? would imagine. The mere 
result, in respect of our sympathies, is as nothing. The only real 
violation of poetic al justice is in the violation of nature, to array 
vice im attractive qualities, which excite an interest in its favour, 
whatever may be its destiny. When, for example, a wretch, whose 
trade is murder, is represented as ‘cherishing the purest and the 
deepest love for an innocent being—when chivalrous delicacy of 
sentient is conferred on a pirate, tainted with a thousand crimes 
—the efiect is immoral, whatever doom may, at last, await him. 
If the barriers of virtue and of evil are melted down by the current 
of spurious sympathy, there is no catastrophe which can remove 
the mischief; and, while these are preserv ed in our feelings, there 
is none which can truly harm us. Virtue makes even the deeper 
impression when it is afilicted. ‘ The best of men, that e’er wore 
earth about him, was a sufierer.” In viewing images of greatness 
and of anguish, our hearts are, at once, elew ated and softened—~ 
they feel intensely the immortality of their now suffering nature, 
and the stability of its noblest principles— 


‘‘and all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, take their range 
Along the line of limitless desires.”’ 


The critics of the age of Dennis held, in their claims, a middle 
course between their predecessors of old time, and their living suc- 
cessors. ‘The men who first exercised the art of criticism, imbued 
with a deep veneration for the loftiest works of genius, sought to 
deduce rules from them, which future poets should observe. "They 
did not assume the right of passing individual judgments on their 
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contemporaries—nor did they aim at deciding even abstract ques- 
tions of taste on their own personal authority—but attempted, by 
fixing the laws of composition, to mark out the legitimate channels 
in which the streams of thought, passion, and sentiment, should be 
bounded through all ages. ‘Their dogmas, therefore, whether they 
contained more or less of truth, carried with- them no extrinsic 
weight, were influenced by no personal feelings, excited no per- 
sonal animosities, but simply appealed, like poetry itself, to those 
minds which alone could give them sanction. In the first critical 
days of England—those of the Rymers and the Dennises—the 
professors of the art began to regard themselves as judges, not 
merely of the principles of poetry, but of their application by living 
authors. ‘Then commenced the arrogance on the side of the super- 
visors, and the impatience and resentment on that of their subjects, 
which contemporary criticism necessarily inspires. ‘The worst 
passions of man were brought into exercise in reference to those 
pure and ennobling themes, which should be sacred from all low 
contentions of ‘ the ignorant present time.’ But the battle was, at 


least, fair and open. ‘The critic still appealed to principles, how- 


ever fallacious or imperfect, which all the world might examine. 
His decrees had no weight, independent of his reasons, nor was 
his name, or his want of one, esteemed of magical virtue. He at- 
tacked the poets on equal terms—sometimes, indeed, with the poi- 
soned weapous of derision and personal slander—but always as a 
foe to subdue, not as a judge to pass sentence on them. Criticism, 
in our own times, has first assumed the air of ‘ soverei gn sway and 
masterdom’ over the regions of fantasy. Its professors enforce not 
established laws, contend no longer for principles, attack poets no 
more with chivalrous zeal, as viol: iting the cause of poetic morals, 
or sinning against the regularities of their art. ‘They pronounce 
the works, of which they take cognizance, to be rood or bad— 
often without professing to give any reason for their decision—or 
referring to any standard, more fixed or definite than their own 
taste, parti: ality, or prejudice. And the public, without any know- 
ledge of their fitness for their office—without ev en knowing their 
names—receive them as the censors of literature, the privileged 1 in- 
spectors of genius! This strange supremacy of criticism, in our 
own age, gives interest to the investigation of the claims, whicl 
the art itself possesses to the respect and gratitude of the people. 
If it is on the whole beneficial to the world, it must either be essen- 
tial to the awakening of genius—or necessary to direct its exer- 
tions—or useful in repressing abortive and mistaken eflorts—or 
conducive to the keeping alive and fitly guiding public admiration 
and sy mpathy with the poet’s noblest and holiest creations. On 
each of these grounds, we shall now very briefly examine its 
value. 
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1. It is evident, that the art of criticism is not requisite to the 
developement of genius, because, in all the golden ages of poetry 
it has had no portion. Its professors have never even constructed 
the scaffolding to aid the erection of the cloudcapt towers and 
solemn temples of the Bard. By his facile magic he has called 
them into existence, like the fe. of Aladdin, complete in the 
minutest graces of finishing as well as vast and noble in design. 
Long before the art of criticism was known in Greece, her divine 
rhapsodists had attained the highest excellences of poetry. No 
fear of a critie’s scorn, no desire of a critic’s praise, influenced 
these consecrated wanderers. Nature alone was their model, their 
inspirer, and their guide. From her did they drink in the feeling, 
not only of permanence and of grandeur, but of light, aérial grace, 
and roseate beauty. ‘The rocks and eternal hills gave them the 
visible images of lasting might—the golden clouds of even, ‘ sail- 
ing on the bosom of the air,’ sent a feeling of soft and evanescent 
loveliness into their souls—and the delicate branchings of the 
grove, reflected in the calm waters, embued them with a perception 
of elegance far beyond the reach of art. No pampered audiences 
thought themselves entitled to judge them, to analyze their powers, 
to descant on their imperfections, to lament their failures, or to 
eulogize their sublimities, as those who had authority to praise. 
Their hearers dwelt on their accents with rapturous wonder, as 
nature’s living and sacred oracles. ‘They wandered through the 
majestic scenes of their country—every where communicating deep 
joy and every where receiving reverence—exciting in youth its 
first tearful ecstasy, and kindling fresh enthusiasm amidst the 
withered affections of age. They were revered as the inspired 
cenenanen of heroic deeds—the. si acred inspirers of national glory 
s of the awful mysteries and the 
valent wisdom of those times which even then were old. They 
trusted not to paper or the press for the preservation of their me- 
mory. ‘They were contented, that each tree beneath which they 
had poured forth their effusions, should be loved for their sake— 
that the forked promontory should bear witness of them—and the 





‘brave o’erhanging firmament, fretted with golden fire,’ tell of 


those who had first awakened within the soul a sense of its glories. 
Their works were treasured up no where but in the soul—spre ead 
abroad only by the enthusiasm of kindred reciters—and trans- 
mitted to the children of other generations, while they listened 
with serious yet delighted faces to the wondrous tales of their 
fathers. Yet these poems, so produced, so received, so preserved, 
Were not only instinct with heavenly fire, but regular as the elabo- 
rate efforts of the most polished ages. In these products of an wra 
of barbarism, have future bards not only found an exhaustless trea- 
sury of golden imaginations, but eritics have discovered all those 
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principles of order which they would establish as unalterable laws. 
The very instances of error and haste in their authors have been 
converted into figures of rhetoric, by those men, who represent na- 
ture herself as irregular and feeble, and a minute attention to rules 
as essential to the perfection of genius. 

As criticism had no share in producing the Homeric poems, so 
also did it contribute nothing to the perfection of the Greek trage- 
dies. For those works—the most complete and highly finished, if 
not the most profound, of all human creations—there was no more 


previous warrant, than for the wildest dream of fantasy. No critic 


fashioned the moulds in which those exquisite groups were cast, or 
inspired them with Promethean life. They were struck off in the 
heat of inspiration—the offspring of moments teeming for immor- 
tality—though the slightest limb of each of the figures is finished 
as though it had been the labour of a life. These eternal works 
were erected—the spirit which inspired their authors was extinct— 
when Aristotle began to criticise. The developement of the art of 
poetry, by that great philosopher, wholly failed to inspire any 
bard, whose productions might break the descent from the mighty 
relics of the preceding years. After him, his disciples amused them- 
selves in refining on his laws—in cold disputations and profitless 
scrutinies. The soil, late so fertile with the stateliest productions 
of nature, was overgrown with a low and creeping underwood, 
which, if any delicate flower struggled into day, oppressed and 
concealed it from view beneath its briary and tangled thickets. 

2. The instances already given refute not only the notion, that 
criticism is requisite to prepare the way for genius, but also the 
opinion that it is necessary to give it a right direction and a per- 
fect form. ‘True imagination is in itself ‘all compact.’ The term 
irregular, as absolutely applied to genius, is absurd, and applied 
relatively, it means nothing but that it is original in its career. 
There is properly no such thing as irregular genius. A man en- 
dowed with ‘ the vision and the faculty divine,’ may choose modes 
of composition unsuited to the most appropriate display of his 
powers ;—his imaginations may not be disposed in the happiest 
arrangement, or may be clustered around subjects, in themselves, 
dreary or mean, but these fantasies must be in themselves harmo- 
nious, or they would not be beauteous, would not be imaginations. 
Genius is a law unto itself. Its germs have, within them, not only 
the principles of beauty, but the very form into which the flower 
in its maturity must expaad. As a wavy gleam of fire rises from 
the spark, in its own exquisite shape, so does imagination send 
forth its glories, perfect by the felicitous necessity of their nature, 
exquisite in form by the same impulse, which gives them bright- 
ness and fervour. But héw can the critic, in reality,“acquire any 


jurisdiction over the genuine poet? Where are the lines by which 
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he can fathom the depths of the soul; where the instrument by 
which he can take the altitude of ‘the highest heaven of inven- 
tion?’ How can he judge of thoughts which penetrate the myste- 
ries of humanity, of fancies which ‘ in the colours of the rainbow 
live, and play in plighted clouds,’ of anticipations and foretastes 
by which the bard already ‘ breathes in worlds, to which the hea- 
ven of heavens is but a veil?? Can he measure a sunbeam, or 
constrain a cloud, or count the steps of the bounding stag of the 
forest, to judge whether they are graceful? Has he power even to 
define those gigantic shadows reflected on the pure mirror of the 
poet’s imagination, from the eternal vastnesses which mortal eyes 
cannot discern? At best he can but reason from what has been to 
what should be; and what can be more absurd than this course in 
reference to poetic invention? A critic can understand no rules of 
criticism except what existing poetry has taught him. ‘There was 
no more reason, after the production of the Iliad, to contend that 
future poems should in certain points resemble it, than there was 
before the existence of that poem to lay down rules which would 
prevent its being. ‘There was antecedently no more probability 
that the powers of man, harmoniously exerted, could produce the 
tale of Troy divine, than that, after it, the same powers would not 
produce other works equally marvellous and equally perfect, yet 
wholly different in their colouring and form. ‘The reasons which 
would prevent men from doing any thing unlike it, would also 
have prevented its creation, for it was doubtless unlike all previous 
inventions. Criticism can never be prospective, until the resources 
of man and nature are exhausted. Each new world of imagina- 
tion revolves on itself, in an orbit of its own. Its beauties create 
the taste which shall relish them, and the very critics which shall 
extol their proportions. The first admirers of Homer had no con- 
ception that the Greek tragedies would start into life and become 
lasting as their idol. Those who lived after the times when these 
were perfected, asserted that no dramas could be worthy of praise, 
which were not fashioned according to their models and composed 
of similar materials. But, after a long interval, came Shakespear 
—at first, indeed, considered by many as barbarous and strange— 
who, when his real merits are perceived, is felt to be, at the least, 
equal to his Greek predecessors, though violating every rule drawn 
from their works. Even in our short remembrance, we can trace 
the complete abolition of popular rules of criticism, by the new 
and unexpected combinations of genius. A few years ago, it was 
a maxim gravely asserted by Reviews, Treatises, and Magazines, 
that no interesting fiction could effectively be grafted on history. 
But ‘mark how a plain tale’ by the author of Waverley < puts 
down’ the canon for ever! In fact, unless with more than angel’s ken 
a — could gaze on all the yet unpossessed regions of imagina+ 
on. I, 55 
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tion, it is impossible that he should limit the discoveries which yet 
await the bard. He may perceive, indeed, how poets of old have 
by their celestial magic divided the thick clouds which bound 
man’s ordinary vision, and may scan the wondrous regions which 
they have thus opened to our gaze. But how he can thus antici- 
pate what future bards may reveal—direct the proportions, the 
colours, and the forms, of the grand realities which they shall un- 
veil—fix boundaries to regions of beauty yet unknown, determine 
the height of their glory-stricken hills, settle the course of their 
mighty waters, or regulate the visionary shapes of super-human 
grace, which shall gleam in the utmost distance of their far per- 
spectives ? 

3. But it may be urged, that criticism is useful in putting down 
the pretensions of those who aspire, without just elaim, to the 
honours of genius. ‘This, indeed, in so far as it is unfavourable, is 
its chief object in modern times. The most celebrated of literary 
tribunals takes as the motto of its decrees, “ Judex damnatur cum 
nocens absolvitur;’ assuming that to publish a dull book is a 
crime, which the public good requires should be exposed, whatever 
laceration of the inmost soul may be inflicted on the offender in 
the process. This damnatory principle is still farther avowed in 
the following dogma of this august body, which deserves to be 
particularly quoted as an explicit declaration of the spirit of 
modern criticism. 

‘ There is nothing of which nature has been more bountiful than 
‘poets. They swarm like the spawn of the cod-fish, with a vicious 
‘ fecundity that invites and requires destruction. ‘To publish verses 

‘is become a sort of evidence that a man wants sense; which is 
‘repelled, not by writing good verses, but by writing excellent 
‘verses;—by doing w hat Lord Byron has done s—by ‘displaying 
‘talents great enough to overcome the disgust which proceeds 
‘from satiety, and showing that all things may become new under 
‘the reviving touch of genius.’ Ed. Rev. No. 43. p. 68. 

It appears to us, that the crime and the evil denounced in this 
pregnant sentence are entirely visionary and fantastic. There is 
no great danger, that works without talent should usurp the admi- 
ration of the world. Splendid error may mislead ; vice linked to 
a radiant angel, by perverted genius, may seduce; and the union 
of high energy with depravity of soul may teach us to respect 
where we ought to shudder. But men will not easily be dazzled 
by insipidity, soothed by discord, or awed by weakness. The 
mean and base, even if left to themselves unmolested, will scarcely 
grow immortal by the neglect of the magnanimous and the wise. 
He who cautions the public against the admiration of feeble pro- 
ductions, almost equals the wisdom of a sage, who should passion- 
ately implore a youth not imprudently to set his heart on ugliness 
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and age. And surely our nerves are not grown so finely tremu- 
lous, that we require guardians who may providently shield us 
from glancing on a work which may prove unworthy of perusal. 
It is one high privilege of our earthly lot, that the sweetest plea- 
sures of humanity are not balanced by any painful sensations 
arising from their contraries. We drink in joy too deep for ex- 
pression, when we penetrate the vast solitudes of nature, and gaze 
on her rocky fortresses, her eternal hills, her regions ‘ consecrate 
to eldest time.’ But we feel no answering agony while we traverse 
level and barren plains, especially if we can leave them at pleasure. 
Thus, while we experience a thrilling delight, or a gushing-forth 
of long suppressed sympathy, in thinking on the divinest imagina- 
tions of the poet, we are not plunged by the dullest author into 
the depths of sorrow. At all events, we can throw down the book 
at once; and we must surely be very fastidious if we do not re- 
gard the benefit conferred on printers and publishers, and the gra- 
tification of the author’s innocent and genial vanity, as amply 
compensating the slight labour which we have taken without per- 
sonal reward. 

But, perhaps, it is the good of the aspirants themselves rather 
than of their readers, which the critic professes to design. Here, 
also, we think he is mistaken. The men of our generation are not 
too prone to leave their quest after the substantial blessings of the 
world, in order to pursue those which are aerial and shadowy. 
The very error of the mind which takes the love for the power of 
poetry, is more goodly than common wisdom. But there are cer- 
tain seasons, we believe, in the lives of all—some few golden mo- 
ments at least—in which they have really perceived, and felt, and 
enjoyed, as poets. Who remembers not an hour of serious ecstacy, 
when, perhaps, as he lay beneath some old tree and gazed on the 
setting sun, earth seemed a visionary thing, the glories of immor- 
tality were half revealed, and the first notes of an universal har- 
mony whispered to his soul?—some moment, when he seemed 
almost to realize the eternal, and could have been well contented 
to yield up his mortal being ?—some little space, populous of high 
thoughts and disinterested resolves—some touch upon that ‘ line 
of limitless desires,’ along which he shall live in a purer sphere P— 
And if that taste of joy is not to be renewed on earth, the soul will 
not suffer by an attempt to prolong its memory. Young beginners 
in poetry are not always prompted by a mere love of worldly 
fame. ‘The sense of beauty and the love of the ideal, if they do 
not draw all the faculties into their likeness, still impart to the 
whole soul something of their rich and unearthly colouring. 
Young fantasy spreads its golden films, slender though they 
be, through the varied tenor of existence. Imagination, nur- 
tured in the opening of life, though it be not developed in poetic 
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excellence, will strengthen the manly virtue, give a noble cast to 
the thoughts, and a generous course to the sympathies. It will 
assist to crush self-love in its first risings, to mellow and soften the 
heart, and prepare it for its glorious destiny. Even if these con- 
sequences did not follow, surely the most exquisite feelings of 
young hope are not worthy of scorn. They may truly be worth 
years of toil, of riches, and of honour. Who would crush them at 
a venture—short and uncertain as life is—and cold and dreary as 
are often its most brilliant successes? What, indeed, can this 
world offer to compare with the earliest poetic dreams, which cri- 
tics would think it sport or virtue to destroy ? 


‘¢ Such views the youthful bard allure 
As, mindless of the following gloom, 
He deems their colours shall endure 
*Till peace-go with him to the tomb. 
And let him nurse his fond deceit 
And what if he must die in sorrow ;— 
Who would not cherish dreams so sweet, 
Though care and grief should come to-morrow 2” 


But, supposing for a moment that it were really desirable to put 
down all authors who do not rise into excellence, at any expense 
of personal feeling, we must not forget the risk which such a pro- 
cess involves of crushing undeveloped genius. There are many 
causes which may prevent minds, gifted with the richest faculties, 
from exerting them at the first with success. The young poet is 
afraid at first to see his holiest thoughts fully developed to the 
world. His soul will half shrink from the disclosure of its 
solemn immunities and strange joys. He will thus become timid 
and irresolute—tell but slightly that which he feels—and this bro- 
ken and disjointed communication will appear senseless or feeble. 
The seeming common-place, which we despise, may be to him the 
index to pure thoughts and far-reaching desires. In that which to 
the careless eye may seem but a little humble spring—pure, per- 
haps, and sparkling, but scarce worthy of a glance—the more 
attentive observer may perceive a depth which he cannot fathom, 
and discover that the seeming fount is really the breaking forth of 
a noble river, winding its consecrated way beneath the soil, which, 
as it runs, will soon bare its bosom to the heavens, and glide ina 
cool and fertilizing majesty. And is there not some danger that 
souls, whose powers of expression are inadequate to make manifest 
their inward wealth, should be sealed for ever by the hasty sen- 
tences of criticism ? The name of Lord Byron is rather unfortu- 
nately introduced by the celebrated Journal which we have quoted, 
into its general denunciation against youthful poets. Surely the 
critics must for the moment have forgotten, that at the outset of 
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the career of that bard, to whose example they now refer, as most 
illustriously opposed to the mediocrity which they condemn, they 
themselves poured contempt on his endeavours! Do they now 
wish that he had taken their counsel? Are they willing to run the 
hazard, for the sake of putting down a thousand pretenders a few 
months before their time, of crushing another soul like his for ever? 
Their very excuse—that, at the time, his verses were all which 
they adjudged them—is the very proof of the impolicy and the 
probable evil of such censures. If the object of their scorn has, in 
this instance, risen above it, how do we know that more delicate 
minds have not sunk beneath it? Besides, although Lord Byron 
was not repelled, but rather excited by their judgment, he seems to 
have sustained from it scarcely less injury. If it stung him into 
energy, it left its poison in his soul. It first turned his gentleness 
into gall—taught him that spirit of scorn which debases the noblest 
faculties—and impelled him, in his rage, to attack those who had 
done him no wrong, to scoff at the sanctities of humanity, and to 
hate or deride his species! 

And, even, if genius is too deep to be suppressed, or too celestial] 
to be perverted, is it nothing that the soul of its possessor should 
be wrung with the keenest agony? For a while, criticism may 
throw back poets whom it cannot annihilate, and make them pause 
in their course of glory and of joy, ‘ confounded though immortal.’ 
Who can estimate those pangs which on the ‘ purest spirits’ are 
thus made to prey 


“© as on entrails, joint, and limb, 
With answerable pains but more intense ?” 


The heart of a young poet is the most sacred thing on earth. 
How nicely strung are its fibres—how keen its sensibilities—how 
shrinking the timidity with which it puts forth its gentle concep- 
tions! And shall such a heart receive rude usage from a world 
which it only desires to improve and to gladden? Shall its trem- 
bling nerves be stretched on the rack, or its nice apprehensions 
turned into the instruments of its torture ? Shall its warm energies 
be met with icy scorn, and its tearful joys made sport for the idle 
and the unfeeling ? All this, and more, has been done towards men 
of whom “ this world was not worthy.” Cowper, who, first of 
modern poets, restored to the general heart the feeling of healthful 
nature—whose soul was without one particle of malice or of guile 
—whose susceptible and timorous spirit shrunk tremblingly from 
the slightest touch of this rough world—was chilled, tortured, and 
almost maddened, by some nameless critic’s scorn. Kirke White 
—the delicate beauties of whose mind were destined scarcely to un- 
fold themselves on earth—in the beginning of his short career, was 
cut to the heart by the cold mockery of a stranger. A few sen- 
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tences, penned, perhaps, in mere carelessness, almost nipped the 
young blossoms of his genius “like an untimely frost ;” palsied 
for a while all his faculties—embittered his little span of life— 
haunted him almost to the verge of his grave, and heightened his 
dying agonies! Would the annihilation of all the dulness in the 
world compensate for one moment’s anguish’ inflicted on hearts 
like these ? 

We have been all this time considering, not the possible abuses, 
but the necessary tendencies, of contemporary criticism. All the 
evils we have pointed out may arise, though no sinister design per- 
vert the Reviewer’s judgment—though no prejudice even uncon- 
sciously warp him—and, even, though he may decide fairly “ from 
the evidence before him.” But it is impossible that this favoura- 
ble supposition should be often realized in an age like ours. T’em- 
per, politics, religion, the interests of rival bards, or rival publish- 
ers—a thousand influences, sometimes recognised, and sometimes 
only felt-—decide the sentence on souls the most sensitive, and im- 
aginations the most divine. ‘The very trade of the critic himself 
—-the necessity of his being witty, or brilliant, or sarcastic, for his 
own sake—is sufficient to disqualify him as a judge. Sad thought! 
that the most sensitive, and gentle, and profound of human beings, 
should be dependant on casual caprice, on the passions of a book- 
seller, or on the turn of a period ! 

4. It may be perceived, from what we have already written, 
that we do not greatly esteem criticism as a guide any more than 
asacensor. ‘The general effect on the public mind is, we fear, to 
dissipate and weaken. It spoils the freshest charms even of the 
poetry which it praises. It destroys all reverence for great poets, 
by making the world think of them as a species of culprits, who 
are to plead their genius as an excuse for their intrusion. Time 
has been when the poet himself—instead of submitting his works 
to the public as his master—called around him those whom he 
thought worthy to receive his precepts, and pointed out to them 
the divine lineaments and celestial touches, which he felt could 
never perish. ‘They regarded him, with reverence and with won- 
der, as the holiest and most favoured of mortals. ‘They delighted 
to sit in the seat of the disciple, not in that of the scorner. How 
much deep enjoyment have the people lost by being exalted into 
judges! The ascent of literature has been rendered smooth and 
easy, but its rewards are proportionably lessened in value. With 
how holy a zeal did the aspirant once gird himself to tread the 
unworn path; how delectably was he refreshed by each plat of 
green; how intensely did he enjoy every prospect, from the lone 
and embowered resting places of his journey! Now, distinctions 
are levelled—the zest of intellectual pleasures is taken away ; and 
no one hour, like that of Archimedes, ever repays a life of toil. 
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The appetite, satiated with luxuries cheaply acquired, requires new 
stimulants—even criticism palls—and private slander must be 
mingled with it to give the necessary relish. Happily, these evils 
will, at last, work out their own remedy. Scorn, of all human 
emotions, leaves the frailest monuments behind it. That light 
which now seems to play around the weapons of periodical criti- 
cism, is only like the electrical flame which, to the amazement of the 
superstitious, wreathes the sword of the Italian soldier on the ap- 
proach of a storm, vapourish and fleeting. Those mighty poets 
of our time—who are now overcoming the derision of the critics 
—will be immortal witnesses of their shame. ‘These will lift their 
heads, “ like mountains when the mists are rolled away,” im- 
perishable memorials of the true genius of our time, to the most 
distant ages. 





ORIGINAL. 


Art. I. (Continued from No. 1.) Memoirs of my own times. By 
General James Witxinson. In three volumes, 8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1816. 


Third and last persecution : 

The grievances, which form the subject of this article, may be 
brought under two general heads ;—those inflicted by Gen. Arm- 
strong, and those suffered under the ministry of Mr. Munroe. 
When specified, they stand as follows—-that he (Gen. W.) had 
been seduced from his command in the south; that he had been 
put on the execution of a plan of campaign impracticable in itself, 
or rendered so, by a deficiency of means; that, during the cam- 
paign, his authority had been often and seriously invaded, and his 
conduct and opinions grossly misrepresented by the Secretary of 
War; that promises made to him in relation to the protection of 
his rear, had been violated; that but for orders given him by the 
Secretary, he would have attacked and taken Kingston and the 
British fleet; that after having done more than was imposed upon 
him either by law or by usage, and in the midst of great plans and 
eminent usefulness, in forming and fitting the army for future and 
momentous enterprises, he had found himself divested of command, 
put under arrest and even removed from the theatre of war ; that, 
though ready and solicitous for an immediate trial, means had 
been taken to defer the investigation; that when at last he was 
brought before a competent tribunal, similar means were employed 
to screen the pimps and parasites who had informed against him ; 
that though repeatedly called for by name, and required by the 
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court to attend, pretences of other service were raised to prevent 
their compliance, and consequently to cover their delinquency; and 
lastly, that after having been tried for neglect of duty—for un- 
gentlemanly and unofficerlike conduct, and even for the vile and 
vulgar crime of drunkenness -—though honourably acquitted of 
these and all other charges, he had in his old age been inhumanly 
discarded from military service, to make room for men, destitute 
alike of private morality and public qualifications. 

This is certainly a strong case, and if sustained by svufficient 
proof—whatever may have been the General’s demerits on other 
occasions—will entitle him, on this, to an ample share of public 
sympathy. Without however taking any thing for granted, pro or 
contra (as is our duty) let us examine his complaints separately 
and carefully. And 

Ist. That he had been seduced from his command in the south. 

The declaration of war, by the United States, against Great 
Britain, in 1812, found General Wilkinson on the theatre of the 
great exploits, commemorated under our last head ; ; and who- 
ever has a just sense and correct recollection of these, will not 
think it extraordinary, that they should have excited against him 
much open and some private enmity. But, without going into 
details on this point, it may be sufficient to remark, that the whole 
delegation from Orleans and other members of Congress from the 
Southern and Western states, had, without any very laborious 
process, arrived at the identical conclusion, with which we closed 
the preceding section ; and not believing our hero worthy of 
either public trust, or private confidence, had requested his re- 
moval from a command so important to the nation as that of New 
Orleans.* 

On the abstract question, of complying with this request, or of 
rejecting it, there was no hesitation on the part of the President ; 
but the difficulty Jay in making such new disposition of Mr. Wil- 
kinson, as should equally avoid offending him and the public ; 
and it was not until after the subject had been carefully weighed. 
in the nice and tremulous scales of Mr. Madison’s understanding, 
that an order was given, for divesting the General of his southern 
command. This task necessarily devolved onthe Secretary, and 
we shall now see how he executed it. On the 10th of March, 
1813, he wrote to Mr. Wilkinson, directing him “ to repair, with 
“ the least possible delay, to the Head-Quarters of Major General 
Dearborn, then at Sacket’s Harbour.” This was obviously a mere 
act of authority—a peremptory mandate, leaving nothing to 
choice or discretion, and so worded, as to prevent even the possi- 


a Then composed of Mess. Brown, Fromentin and Robinson, 
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bility of mistake. But it was followed, (as the General tells us,) 
two days afterwards, by another—containing the seductive pas- 
sages, to which, poor man! he became the victim. And what 
are these °—“ I transmitted to you,” says the Secretary, “by the 
“ Jast mail, an order to come to the north and take part in the 
“ more active and interesting scenes of the war. Why remain in 
‘a Jand of cypress, when patriotism and ambition equally invite 
‘‘ to one, where grows the laurel ? The men of the north and east 
* want you; those of the south and west are less sensible of your 
‘“ merits: I speak with a frankness due to you and to myself, and 
‘“ again advise,—come to the north, and come quickly. If our 
‘* cards be well played, we may renew the scene of Saratoga.” 
Now, as in the order of the 10th, we found only the verba magistri 
—the simple expression of the presidential will, so in this, we but 
discover the courtesy of the minister, humanely endeavouring to 
break the fall of an old soldier and acquaintance. It is in vain 
that we look for any thing bearing the most remote resemblance to 
seduction. Seduction! to what ?—to more active and interesting 
service !—to a career of patriotism and ambition !—to a renewal 
of the glorious scenes of Saratoga! And are these the temptations 
of which the General complains —Has it come to this, that the 
most laudable stimulants to military exertion are regarded as 
baits and bribes, which it would have been both virtue and wisdom 
to have resisted ? After all—these wreaths of roses were, it seems, 


not sent alone ;—they covered an intimation of the true cause of 


his recall ;—a repetition of the order of the 10th, and an admoni- 
tion, not merely to come, but (knowing Mr, Wilkinson’s frailty) to 
come quickly.® 

2d. ‘That he had been put on the execution of a plan of cam- 
paign impracticable in itself, or rendered so by a deficiency of 
means. 

That there is a period, within which a General has a right to 
make objections to any plan of campaign he may be employed to 
execute, is not denied—nor will it be doubted, that there is also a 
period, within which.this right ceases. Without waiting however 
to settle the exact boundaries between the two, we are willing to 
give to the former an extension that will leave nothing to cavil, 
and instead of confining it, as is usual, to any act of adoption on 
the part of the General, we admit, that from the beginning to the 
end—from the commencement to the failure of an expedition, a 


a It will be remembered, that Mr. Wilkinson was bearer of the official ac- 
count of Burgoyne’s capture, and performed this duty so deliberately, as to ex- 
cite much censure. When therefore a proposition was made in Congress to 
reward the courier, Roger Sherman, a distinguished member of that body, se- 
conded the motion, but proposed to amend it, by voting a whip and pair of 
spurs. 
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General has a right (provided the facts warrant the assertion) to 
say to his government—“ Your project is impracticable from its 
own nature, or it becomes so from want of means to accomplish 
it. I hasten to tell you this, and to claim your protection 
against the consequences of your own errors, or negligence, or 
both, which otherwise might be imputed to me.” If we apply 
this rule, favourable as it is, to the present case, how stands the 
credit of the General’s recent declaration that he ‘ had been put 
‘on the execution of an impracticable project with mcompetent 
‘means?’ Did he, from the commencement to the failure of the 
campaign, make a single objection to the plan, on the ground 
either of its own character, or that of the means given by the go- 
vernment to execute it? Far otherwise. On the 26th of August, 
1813, we find him submitting this very plan of campaign to a 
council of war, over which he himself presided, and who, after full 
discussion, (as well separately as in comparison with other plans,) 
unanimously adopted it. ‘ The fourth proposition” (that of pass- 
ing by Kingston and marching directly on Montreal) “ meets the 
‘“‘ approbation of the council: the object appears feasible, and if 
‘*¢ accomplished, the upper country falls of course,” Xc.* 

Writing to the war department, he says, ‘ | am endeavouring to 
“ Jead Sir George to the west end of the lake, but whether I suc- 
“ ceed in this attempt or not, should our men and means answer 
‘* report, and heaven favour me, [ will be in possession of Kingston, 
* or below, on the 26th proaimo.” On the 24th of August, he says, 
“all things are working well, and it would seem, that nothing 
short of an act of God, or the betrayal of my plans, can prevent 
* our success.” Qn the 27th of September, in reply to a letter 
from Gen. Brown, he remarks on the issue of the campaign— 
«J have no doubt of the result, but expect to pay a reasonable 
* price for every advantage gained.” Again: writing, on the 
28th October, to the war department, he says, “ all our hopes 
‘“‘ have been nearly blasted, but thanks to the same providence 
*¢ which placed us in jeopardy, we are surmounting our difficul- 
* ties, and, God willing, I shall pass Prescott on the night of the 
* Ist or 2d proximo. Once passed Prescott, and our bayonets and 
sabres shall remove all impediments.” On the 8th of November, 
(twelve days after making this heroic engagement, and nine after 
actually passing Prescott, without loss or interruption,) it was 
again unanimously determined, in a council of war, “ to press with 
all possible rapidity the march on Montreal ;”» and in a letter 
of the 15th of November, he says, “ It is a fact, for which I am 
‘ authorized to pledge myself, on the most confidential authority, 


a See document No. 1. Vol. If]. The council consisted of Generals Wil- 
kinson, Lewis, Brown and Swartwout, and Commodore Chauncey. 
b See document No. 24, Vol. III. of the memoirs. 
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“that on the 4th of the present month, the British garrison of 
«¢ Montreal consisted solely of four hundred marines and two hun- 
« dred sailors, which had been sent up from Quebec. What a glo- 
“ rious golden opportunity has been lost!” And lastly, in his letter 
to the Secretary, of the 17th of November, he adds—“ The game 
“ was in view, and (had Hampton performed the junction directed) 
“ would have been ours in eight or ten days. But he chose to re- 
“ cede in order to co-operate, and my dawning hopes, and the 
“ hopes and honour of the army, were blasted.” 

Let us now see what were the means given to accomplish this 
plan, the object of which (had Hampton done his duty) was, as we 
have seen, so entirely within the General’s grasp. In the exposi- 
tion of his forces made to the council of war, held on the 26th of 
August, he says, “ the whole present and effective force of the 
“ army of this district (No. 9) may be estimated at seven thousand 
* four hundred combatants, exclusive of the navy department ; 
“ but it is expected, that, by the recovery of the sick and the junc- 
“tion of recruits, it will be augmented to nine thousand, exclu- 
“* sive of militia, (on which no solid reliance can be placed,) by the 
* 20th of September.” JVine thousand, then, was the maximum of 
his calculations, and a force competent, in his judgment, and in that 
of the council of war, to accomplish the service assigned to them. 

In the minutes of the second council, already mentioned, we find 
the General stating his effective force, on the 8th day of November, 
after all the casualties of his passage across lake Ontario and down 
the St. Lawrence, at 7000 men, and the division of Hampton at 
Chataugay at 4000: making on that day a total of 11,000 com- 
batants, or 2000 more than the number deemed necessary for the 
object. But that this statement does not do justice to the case, 
will be seen from the more correct report of the Adjutant General 
of the army, dated twenty-two days after that of the General, and 
which makes his Light Artillery, Heavy Artillery, Infantry, and 
Riflemen, to consistof . . . s« 2. 6 6 e+ » BIS 

Now in this report were not include 

Two regiments of Dragoons, detached to Utica . 400 
Killed and wounded on the llth November . . 102 
Convalescents left to garrison Sacket’s Harbour . 500 


Hampton’s division . . . «© « « + « «+ + 4000 


Making a total of 13,145a 
Or, an excess beyond what had been requested, required, or ex- 
pected, of 4145 men. | 





a See page 83 of documents accompanying the President’s message to Con- 
gress the 2d of February, 1814. Two brigades of militia—not included in this 


statement. 
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Of arms and ammunition, there could have been no want, since 
there was no complaint; and that the means of transportation were 
sufficient, is proved by the fact, that after the loss of many boats 
in the storms of October, the army, its baggage, artillery, &c. &e. 
were transported from Sacket’s harbour to French mills. Of sub- 
sistence, also, there must have been a competent supply, as the 
General, in his letter of the 16th November, says, “ 1 acquiesced in 
“‘ these opinions (to retire from Canada) not from the shortness of 
“the stock of provisions, (which had been reduced by the act of 
*¢ God,) because that of our meat had been increased five days and 
“our bread had been reduced only two days, and because we 
* could, in case of extremity, have lived upon the enemy.” 

Here then is full, distinct and positive testimony, furnished by 
General Wilkinson himself, that throughout the campaign, from 
beginning to end—there was not, in his opinion, any thing im- 
practicable in the project he was employed to execute; nor any 
thing deficient in the provision made by government for its execu- 
tion. But we do not stop here: we go on to show, that he who 
would now impute the failure of the expedition to impracticable 
plans and incompetent means, has frequently, solemnly and offi- 
cially, attributed his failure to another and very diflerent cause. 

In his journal of the expedition, in which he gives to the govern- 
ment and the public, a detailed account of all his movements, he 
says, (under date of the 12th Nov.) “ The flotilla sailed early this 
‘morning, and passed down the Saut, without discovering either 
‘the boats or troops of the enemy, and arrived in the course of 
‘the forenoon at Bezehart’s, where the commanding General re- 
“ ceived a letter from Major General Hampton, by the hands of 
“Col. Atkinson, his Inspector General, which blasted all his hopes 
“and destroyed every prospect of the campaign. A council of war 
‘‘ was called, upon receipt of this communication, (which was sub- 
“ mitted to their consideration,) whereupon the council determined, 


a On this subject the General has been very noisy, and as he thinks very 
triumphant. To show that the means of transportation, from Fort George to 

Sacket’s harbour, were insufficient, he brings no less than seven witnesses, “who 
contradict the opinion given by the Quarter-Master-General, that “ the means 
provided were competent to the end.” In all this cackling, however, he forgets the 
testimony of his own letter-book ; for in that he expressly contradicts what he him- 
self now asserts, and what his seven witnesses swear. In a letter to Gen. Brown, 
dated at Fort Georg e on the 30th of September, 1813, he says, “On the score 
“ of transports we are now amply supplied here, and I beg you to say so to Gen. 
“ Swartwout, whose assistant, Capt. Camp, I find to be a very efficient officer.” 
if, therefore, we credit the Ge neral, we discredit his witnesses; and if we be- 
lieve them, we discredit him. The General must choose between the horns of 
this dilemma. So also with regard to the means of transportation from 
Sacket’s harbour—Gen. Macomb — swears, that “the means were sufficient, but 
that they were hastily distributed and badly arranged.” Another compliment 
to our military Argus. See page 175, Vol. III. 
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“ that the conduct of General Hampton, tn refusing to join his divi- 
“ sion to the troops descending the St. Lawrence, to carry on an 
‘‘ attack against Montreal, rendered it expedient to leave the left 
‘bank of the St. Lawrence, and to remove the troops to French 
‘mills on Salmon river,’ &c. ‘To the army, he assigns the 
same reason for the failure, in his general order of the 15th Nov. 
1813. “The troops are to embark without loss of time, yet are 
“not to be hurried in leaving the Canadian shore, from whence 
“the Commander in Chief is compelled to retire, by the extraordi- 
“nary, unexampled, and it appears unwarrantable conduct of 
“ Major General Hampton, in refusing to join this army, with a di- 
“vision of four thousand men under his command.” And, in the 
spirit of this remark, he proceeds to arrest this ofiicer, for having, 
by disobedience, ‘compelled him to abandon the enterprise on Mon- 
treal,’’a 

We leave to the General, his patrons and defenders, the task of 
reconciling these statements with his more recent declaration,— 
that he had been put upon ‘the execution of an impracticable 
project, with incompetent means :’ And to all honest inquirers, 
the reflections growing out of the palpable contradiction between 
the two. If the latter be founded, what a series of deceptions has 
he practised upon his council of war ;—upon his army; upon the 
government, and upon the public at large ; and above all, how pro- 
fligate his attack on Major General Hampton! If on the other 
hand, the former be true, how flagitious his conduct in attempting 
to fasten upon the Secretary those censures, which he has so often 
and so solemnly attempted to fix upon another! 

3d. That during the campaign, his authority had been often 
and seriously invaded by the Secretary. 

To those, who have remarked the General’s habits of self-con- 
tradiction, it will not appear extraordinary, if we should be able to 
trace this high-handed interference, this horrible invasion of his 
rightful authority—to his own frequent and pressing invitation; a 
consequence, as we suppose, of that ‘ dread responsibility which he 
incurred in taking the command,’ and which he very naturally de- 
sired to divide, with any one willing and able to share it with him. 
The Secretary, as already hinted, had scarcely entered the dis- 
trict, when Mr. Wilkinson began to assail him—not for opinions 
merely, which he might, or might not adopt—but for decisions— 
for orders, which necessarily left nothing to choice or discretion. 
In his first letter, from Sacket’s harbour, he says, ‘‘ Your presence 
‘at Niagara, would be very interesting to the public service; and 
‘very acceptable to myself.”—And again, “ Your advice and au- 


a Letter from Mr. Wilkinson of the 8th December, 18153, and see Appen- 
dix, Vol. III. document No. 5. 
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‘‘ thority may be indtspensably necessary.” On the 26th of Au- 

gust he repeats this invitation,—‘* Meet me at Niagara, if possible, 

*‘ and for God’s sake, press on the recruits from Albany.” On the 
26th of September, he remarks, “‘ the removal of the main body of 
“the troops from this position, is an operation of great delicacy 
‘and interest, and it was therefore, that your presence here would 
‘have been more important than elsewhere. The head of the 
** militia under M’Clure, has not yet shown itself; when it does, 
“and we have conferred, 1 shall be better able to develope the in- 
‘‘ tricate path before me.” ‘T'wo ways afterwards he writes as fol- 
lows—*“ Not a word from Chauncey! what has become of him? |] 
* pray youto decide, whether I am to move with, or without, a know- 
“* ledge of the squadron £” On a proposition to abandon the attack 
on Kingston and substitute for it a campaign on Burlington 
heights, he says,—** Deliberate on these points, I pray you, and 
‘‘ give me your advice without delay.” ‘To another proposition, 
(for organizing a body of volunteers and Indians for the defence of 
the Niagara frontier,) he ‘ responded’ as he tells us, ‘ very respect- 
‘fully, but believing it not to fall within the sphere of his autho- 
‘ rity, refers to the Secretary for his decision,’ and says, ‘tell me how 
“to act I beseech you.” On the 20th of September, after stating 
the importance of having a competent naval force on the St. Law- 
rence, to protect his rear, he entreats the Secretary to make this 
arrangement with Com. Chauncey—adding, “where are the thou- 
“sand men reported to me by Col. Duane, as being ready to 
“ march before I left Philadelphia? I put this question to you that 
‘‘T may apprize you of facts, and that you, with whom it rests, may 
“ apply the remedy.”@ If after so many references to the Secretary, 
and so many urgent calls upon him for advice, for direction, for 
interference—that functionary had overstept the exact limits of his 
authority, the case would certainly not have much surprised us; 


but whatever may have been the fact, the General fails altogether 


in supporting the charge. His proofs may be reduced to the fol- 


lowing heads : 
Orders forbidding him to evacuate and blow up Fort George: 


Orders given to Gen. Hampton, at diflerent times during the 


campaign : 
Orders given to Quarter Master General Swartwout in relation 


to huts: and 
Orders given to the Army Contractor with regard to provisions. 
Orders forbidding him to dismantle and blow up ) Fort George. 

On the 16th of September, the General first signified an opi- 
nion, that Fort George, after he should leave it, w ould become 2 
a See correspondence between General Wilkinson and the Secretary, a 
iven in the Appendix to the Memoirs, and the President’s Message to Con- 

sress of the 2d of February, 1814. 
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useless occupancy ; adding ‘ that to defend it, would require a se- 
‘¢ rious drain from our best troops, and thus enfeeble the force in- 
“tended for our main object.” To obtain a sanction for this 
notable opinion, he calls a council of war, who advise “ the aban- 
‘¢donment and destruction of the Fort.” Accordingly, in a letter 
of the 20th September, the General informs the Secretary, that 
“as Fort George neither stopped a gap, extended our possessions, 
‘“ nor covered or protected a country, he would dismantle and de- 
“ stroy it.” The Secretary thought differently of the value of this 
position: in his opinion, it directly tended to check the enemy’s 
enterprises on our frontier, by menacing his flank and rear, and 
by putting his communications at hazard; and had, besides, the 
highly valuable effect, of detaining before it, in a state of great 
comparative uselessness and inaction, an army of 3000 men, # which 
otherwise, would have been at liberty to strengthen the defences of 
Kingston and Montreal. 

Under this view of the subject, which seems to have entirely 
escaped the General, the Secretary advised the retention of Fort 
George, ‘“ which had now become a complete field work, garnished 
“with ten pieces of artillery amply supplied with fixed ammu- 
“ nition, ’>® and covered, on two sides, by the heavy guns of Fort 
Niagara. ‘A small garrison, therefore,” says the Secretary, 
“ will be sufficient against assault; and siege, We need not dread, 
“as it is already too late to live in trenches.” In addition to this 
measure, and as if intending “ to take a bond of fate’-—he desig- 
nated for the command of the place, that old and excellent officer, 
Col. M. Porter of the Light Artillery ; and at the same time, au- 
thorized General Wilkinson to accept a corps of twelve hundred 
volunteers, whose services had been tendered by Peter B. Porter 
and others, for the residuary part of the campaign, and who had 
pledged their lives, that ‘ before the close of the season, they 
‘would occupy the whole of the valuable and populous peninsula 
‘“ opposite Fort Niagara, and either capture, destroy, or disperse, 
‘* all the enemy’s force in that quarter.”’¢ 

From this view of the conduct of the Secretary, let us turn to 
that of the General. About the Ist of October, he sailed from 
Fort George with Boyd’s division of the army, leaving behind 
him Col. Scott of the 3d. Regt. of Artillery, and a garrison of 
eight hundred regular troops. On the 13th of the same month, he 
withdrew this officer; consigned the place to the custody and de- 


aIdem. General Wilkinson’s letter of the 16th of September from Fort 
George. In this he says, “ the enemy, from the best information we have, count 
about 3000 men on paper.” 

b Scott’s Report, 31st December, 1813. 

c See message of the President of 1814, and documents accompanying it, 
page 04, 
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fence of milita only, and expressly directed, that all the regular 
troops, convalescent as well as effective, should be brought down 
the lake, excepting only two companies of artillery, left in Fort 
Niagara, under the command of Capt. Leonard.2 Here then is 
conclusive evidence, that the Secretary’s suggestions had not 
always the eflect of orders; for in this case we find the General 
omitting to appoint Gen. Porter to the command; withdrawing 
Scott, who would have been a good substitute ; leaving no regular 
force in Fort George ; failing to supply the volunteer association 
with guns and artillerists, and lastly, committing Fort Niagara to 
the keeping of a man, whom the Secretary had ordered under 
arrest eight months before; who neither guarded his gates without 
nor within; whose parole and countersign were as familiar to the 
enemy as to himself; who suffered his fortress to be surprised and 
captured by a force not exceeding his own; who when this event 
took place, was absent, drunk and asleep, at a neighbouring farm, 
and who at last awoke but to fly to the enemy and surrender him- 
self a prisoner.¢ ‘This brief, but correct exposition of facts, will 
sufficiently indicate the person, to whom the Niagara frontier was 
indebted for the alarm, the dismay, the desolation, and the dis- 
grace which befell it in 1813. 
Orders given to General Hampton at different times during the 

campaign. 3 

This was a field on which the General entered with great hopes 
of an abundant harvest; but alas! the soil was barren, and proved 
only, that malignity may be both diligent and laborious, without 
being successful. ‘Though permitted to ransack the files of the 
war department for criminating matter; though neither obliged 
to specify the dates nor the contents of the letters he called for; 
though, in a word, absolved from all the rules which, in similar 
cases, govern the production of papers and the relevancy of testi- 
mony ;* nothing was found, affording the smallest ground of cen- 
sure against the Secretary, nor any thing even tending to extenuate 
the charges brought against the General. ‘To justify this opinion, we 
shall recapitulate the articles produced, and show, that in no in- 
stance were the orders given to Gen. Hainpton such as interfered 
with Mr. Wilkinson’s arrangements in relation to the campaign ; 
but, on the other hand, that they were all calculated to promote 
those arrangements, and that, in some cases, they were issued in 


a Same message of the President. Scott’s report. 

bIdem. See M‘Clure’s report, 22d December, and that of Gen. Cass, of 
the 12th of January, pages 109, 10,11 and 12. A trial of this man was order- 
ed by Gen. Armstrong—but Mr. Monroe succeeding to the war department, a 
general jail delivery followed. 

c Idem. 

didem. Gen. W.’s letter of the 16th Sept. 1813. 
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conformity to Gen. Wilkinson’s own opinions, given officially to 
the Secretary. 
The first of these is dated early in September, and directs Gen. 


Hampton to move on the 15th of that month, in the direction of 


Moutreal, and against the Isle aux Noix. ‘This was founded on 
information, given by Mr. Wilkinson himself to the Secretary, on 
the 30th of August ; that “‘ the enemy had gone westward, leaving 
“ his rear open to our enterprises, and that having counted on our 
‘‘imbecility, he ought to be made to pay for his presumption.” Of 
this order General Wilkinson was apprized by the Secretary on 
the 6th of September, and so far from then giving him offence, it 
drew from him acknowledgments and thanks. 

The next in date is of the 19th of September. ‘ At this point,” 
(Sacket’s Harbour,) says the Secretary, “ we are ready to embark. 
“It may however be the 30th, before all our forces are assembled 
‘and in motion. Your movement may therefore be somewhat de- 
“layed, say to the 25th or 26th.” 

The third was dated on the 25th of September, and differed 
nothing in its object from the preceding. ‘ On the 21st,” says the 
Secretary, “* Chauncey had not arrived at Fort George ; the con- 
** sequence, as [ suppose, of adverse winds. This will somewhat 
“retard our joint operations, and indicate the propriety of your 
** not advancing beyond Malone, or the Four Corners, until you 
“ have advice of our movement.’ 

In that of the 28th, he says, “the position you have taken 
‘ (Chataugay) is better calculated to keep up the enemy’s doubts, 
‘as to the real point of attack, than any other. Hold it fast till 
‘‘we approach you. In the present state of the campaign, we 
‘“‘ ought to run no risks, by separate efforts, when combined ones 
* are practicable and sure.” 

In another of the 16th of October, the Secretary informs Gen. 
Hampton, ‘ that in the event of its being determined to pass by 
‘“‘ Kingston, the army will immediately descend the St. Lawrence 

“and make its way to the Isle Perot; whence,” says he, “ they 
‘‘ will open a communication with you. Under these circum- 
‘stances you will approach the mouth of the Chataugay, or 

‘other point which shall better favour our junction and hold the 
‘enemy in check.” 

On the character of these orders it is unnecessary to remark : 


a Why, when Mr. Hampton’s letter of the 23d of August, 1813, (on the sub- 
ject of the nature and limits of his command,) was produced and read in evi- 
dence, was not Gen. Armstrong’s answer produced and read also? Because it 
effectually put down the suspicion of any intrigue between him and Hampton ; 
because it asserted the right of Mr. Wilkinson to command, and maintained 

the acknowledged rules of military law and usage. 
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they are obviously and without exception restraining ; calculated 
to prevent precipitate movements or separate attacks, and meant of 
course to secure simultaneous operations. Of orders tending to 
produce such effects the General surely had no reason to com- 
plain. His own correspondence during the same period leads to 
the same conclusion. In his letter of the 21st of August, he says, 

“* Hampton must not budge, until every thing is matured in this 
‘ quarter and we have got possession of Kingston, or have cut its 
* communication with Montreal.” On the 30th he yields this 
Opinion and unites in that of the Secretary. ‘ Hampton,” says he, 
* should cross the Champlain and commence a movement towards 
* St. John’s, taking the Isle aux Noix in his route, or not, as cir- 
** cumstances may justify.” And in his letter of November, in an- 
swer to the Secretary’s of the 12th of that month, he observes, 
* you desire me to notify Hampton of the point of junction. | 
“‘ have written you on that subject,* and as he has treated my au- 
* thority with contempt, and has acted exclusively under your or- 
“ ders, I wish the information would come from you.” 

Why, we ask, were the opinions, given im the first and second of 
these extracts, sent to the Secretary at all, if not as the bases ot 
orders, to be communicated, by him, to Hampton : ? Where is the 
evidence, that any similar orders j in a more direct form, from Gen. 
Wilkinson to Gen. Hampton, were contemporaneously given’ 
Where the evidence, that any orders, of any kind, from the former 
to the latter, (excepting those issued at Albany, and having for 
their object information in relation only to numbers and equip- 
ments,») were ever given, before that for a junction, in the month of 
November ? But why recur to proofs, resulting from inference, 
when Mr. Wilkinson, in his letter of the 12th of that month, expli- 
citly acknowledges, that Hampton acted exclusively under the 
Secretary’s orders ; and when he even expresses a wish, that Gen. 
Armstrong would direct also, the point of junction, between the 
two divisions °° Yet is it among Mr. Wilkinson’s grievances, that 
the Secretary should have corresponded with Gen. Hampton! 
Order to the Quarter-Master General in relation to huts.4 

This had for its object, the more comfortable accommodation of 
the sick at Sacket’s Harbour, and the cantonment and covering of 
the army, in the event of the failure of the campaign. It is, how- 
ever, only of the latter, that General Wilkinson complains; yet 
was this to be executed at the distance of one hundred and thirty 


a This is probably a fiction of the General, as we find no documents to sup- 
port it. 

b These orders were complied with. See King’s testimony, Vol. ILI. of the 
Memoirs. 

c See Appendix to the Memoirs, document No. 38, Vol. III. 

d See page 70, Vol. III. of the Memoirs. 
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miles, and by Hampton’s division, while the former was to 
operate under his own eye and within the limits of his own camp! 
How are we to account for such a distinction taken between the 
different provisions of an order issued by the same authority, and 
having objects so nearly similar? Was the authority of the Secre- 
tary good, in the one case, and bad in the other ? Did it extend to 
accommodations for the sick, and not to those necessary for the 
sound; for a part and not for the whole? Was it commensurate 
with the care of an hospital, but incompetent to cover an army 
against the inclemencies of the weather and the inroads of an ene- 
my? It is for the General to reconcile these inconsistencies. ‘The 
truth is, that the measure, on the part of the Secretary, was one 
merely of humanity and foresight :—he saw the sick, about to be 
left without proper accommodations, and he knew, that military 
enterprises were necessarily uncertain in their issue ;—he therefore 
provided for the one, and, so far as depended upon him, guarded 
against the other. The order given did not abstract a man from 
Gen. Wilkinson’s force, and could have had no possible effect on 
the character or fortunes of his campaign ; and had it been omit- 
ted by the Secretary, would have been omitted altogether ; for 
from the General’s own account, he left Sacket’s Harbour, without 
any knowledge of what the Secretary had done, and without 
making any similar provision himself. 
Orders given to the Army-Contractor with regard to provisions : 
This is certainly the most extraordinary of all Gen. Wilkin- 
son’s extraordinary complaints. ‘The readers of military history, 
will find many instances of disappointments growing out of the 
want of provisions; and of Generals, justifying themselves against 
the censure, which otherwise would have attached to them, by 
showing this want. But, what would be an exception to Solo- 
mon’s rule, (because ‘ new under the sun,”) is the case of a Gene- 
ral, seriously complaining of a Minister of war, not because he 
gave him too little, but because he gave him too much; or rather, 
because he meddled at all with the important department of the 
belly. Yet is this precisely the case before us: Mr. Wilkinson 
sailed from Fort George, with only fifteen days’ subsistence for the 
division he brought with bim. He arrived at Sacket’s Harbour on 
th 4th of October, and did not leave that place till the 21st. Yet 
neither during these seventeen intermediate days, nor at any ume 
while he was at Fort George, did he address a single line to the 
officer commanding in his absence, or to the Contractor, on the 
subject of provisions ; and (asis fully established by the testimony 
of Mr. Thorn) did actually set out at the head of seven or eight 
thousand men, on an expedition of great interest to the country, 
without officially knowing whether he had with him one ration 
per man, or one hundred. It was only on his arrival at Grenadier 
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Island, that his attention to this important subject awoke. Mr. 
Thorn swears, “ that the first communication he had with General 
‘© Wilkinson, on the subject of provisions, was at Grenadier Island ; 
“ that the General sent for him, to ascertain the state of supplies, 
“and that it was observed a great loss had taken place.”* Was 
it then, we ask, for an officer, who stood thus convicted of negli- 
gence, of incapacity, or of a criminal design to defeat the expedi- 
tion with which he was charged, to bring a railing accusation 
against another, who had taken care to supply, and most abun- 
dantly, this flagrant want of attention? Or was it for a Court 
Martial, with this evidence, and only this, before them, quoad 
hoc—to acquit Mr. Wilkinson with honour ; and so far as depend- 
ed on thein, to re-instate him in both rank and command? 

[t is indeed true, that the General did, incidentally, mention the 
subject of provisions, in a letter written on the 27th of September, 
(a day or two only before he sailed from Fort George,) and in the 
following terms :—“ I shall proceed directly to Grenadier Island, 
‘“‘ writing you and sending orders to the commanding officer en 
‘ passant. After all, we are so straightened for transport, that we 
‘* shall not find room for more than fifteen days’ provisions ; indeed 
‘* we have little more to spare from this position, and therefore our 
“* sole dependence must be on the Magazines at Sacket’s Harbour, 
“ of which the Contractor should be personally advised.” But to 
whom was this letter addressed? Not surely to the Contractor— 
nor to the commanding officer—nor “to the Adjutant or Quarter- 
Master General of the army ; but to the Secretary of War—to the 
very person, whom he would now stigmatize, as an usurper of his 
rights—for having taken a precaution, equally necessary to the 
credit of the General, to the well being of the army, and to the in- 
terest of the state! And for what purpose did he so write to the 
Secretary? Was it merely to add another ornament to his Port 
Folio? or, was the letter to be made the basis of an order, to be 
given to the Contractor? If the former, where shall we seek the 
General’s justification for having omitted to perform a duty, which 
he now thinks none ought to have performed but himself? If the 


a See page 99, Vol. III. It is remarkable, that notwithstanding this loss of 
provisions, and though Mr. Thorn offered to supply any quantity from Sack- 
et’s Harbour, yet that Gen. Wilkinson took no measures, nor gave any orders to 
make good the deficiency. This is scarcely less extraordinary, though quite 
of a piece, with the omission mentioned in the text. But omissions were the 
order of the day. See testimony of Matthew Irvine, Assist. Com. Gen. of pur- 
chases. The General omitted to order any extra clothing with the army, which 
was supplied by an order of the 19th of October from the Secretary of War. 
At page 379, Wilkinson states that in December his sick amounted to 1700, 
and that this was owing to the bread provided by the Contractor, which,-how- 
ever, he never thoughi of having examined, as the law required. 
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latter, how are we to regard his complaint, that in this instance 
his authority had been invaded by the Secretary ? 

4, That his conduct and opinions had been grossly, if not total- 
ly misrepresented. 

The statement, of which the General in this article complains, 
may be found in the Secretary’s report of the 2d of February, 1814, 
as follows. ‘ On this day (the 4th of October, 1813) Gen. Wil- 
“ kinson arzived from Fort George; he immediately visited the 
“ Secretary, in company with Generals Lewis and Brown, and in 
“the presence of these officers, remonstrated freely and warmly 
a against making an attack on Kingston—urging the propriety of 

“ passing that post and of going directly to Montreal ;—The Se- 
‘ cretary differed in opinion from the General, but thought his ob- 
‘ jections worthy of consideration, and proposed a meeting, on the 
“ day following, for that purpose. A meeting took place accord- 
“ ingly, when Gen. Wilkinson presented the paper marked No. 1, 
“ and the Secretary that marked No. 2. The opinion with which 
‘“‘ the last closes, was adopted as that which should regulate the 
“movements of the army, viz.—If the British fleet shall not 
“escape Com. Chauncey and get into Kingston harbour; if the 
“garrison of that place be not largely reinforced, and if the 
‘“ weather be such as to allow us to navigate the lake securely, 
‘“ Kingston shall be our first object, otherwise we proceed directly 
“to Montreal.” Now at page 190, Vol. ILL. of the Memoirs, we 
find Gen. Wilkinson declaring in his very best manner, with up- 
lifted hand and eye and a solemn appeal to heaven, ‘as he hoped 
‘for happiness bere and hereafter,’ that, ‘ excepting what related 
‘to the two papers, marked 1 and 2, the whole of the statement, 
‘made by the Secretary, was utterly devoid of truth.’ Under this 
broad and solemn declaration, the General therefore denies—that 
he arrived at Sacket’s Harbour on the 4th of October, 1813; that 
he visited the Secretary; that, in the presence of Generals Lewis 
and Brown, he remonstrated against making Kingston the first 
object of attack ; that the Secretary differed from him in opinion, 
or proposed a second meeting, or that any such meeting took 
place. 

We shall now assemble the evidence, pro et contra, to be found in 
the Memoirs; and shall, subsequently, submit such other proofs as 
come within our reach. The General’s arrival at Sacket’s Har- 
bour, as stated by the Secretary, is proved by the testimony of Gen. 
Swartwout, and by that of his own friends, Doctors Ross and Bull ;> 
that he visited the Secretary is proved by the General himself, 
who admits, that on landing, he immediately repaired to the quar- 


a Page 351, Vol. III. of the Memoirs. 
b See page 43, Vol. III. of the Memoirs 
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ters occupied by that functionary ;* that in this interview, lie re- 
monstrated freely and warmly against attacking Kingston, is proved 
presumptively, by the testimony of General Lewis, and explicitly 
by that of General Brown. ‘T'o a question put to the former of 
these gentlemen on this subject, he replied,—‘ that he did not 
‘ know that General Wilkinson so remonstrated,’ &c. &c. assign- 
ing as the reason, ‘that when the Secretary and the General were 
*‘ talking on military subjects, he always withdrew, unless particu- 
‘larly invited to take part in the discussion.’ Yet we after- 
wards find him expressly stating, that ‘ on General Wilkinson’s 
‘ arrival, he understood the Secretary was for attacking Kingston, 
‘and General Wilkinson against it, but how he came to think so, 
‘he did not know.”> The fact is, that besides the acknowledged 
delicacy of Mr. Lewis, there was another and powerful reason, 
why the conversation in question might have escaped his notice 
or recollection. His health was notoriously bad, and physiologists 
have not yet determined all the relations between a sound state of 
the bowels, and a correct and tenacious exercise of the memory. 
Fortunately for the truth, in this case, there was present a fourth 
person, who enjoyed the great and constant blessing of “* Mens 
sana, in corpore sano ;”’ we mean Gen. Brown, whose letter is now 
before us, and from which we make the following quotation— 
‘| have to state, on the subject of a conversation between Gen. 
“ Armstrong, late Secretary of War, and Major Gen. Wilkinson, 
“ held in my presence, on the 4th day of October, 1813, that 
“ after the usual salutations had passed, the conversation turned 
““upon the objects of the campaign. Gen. Armstrong was of 
opinion, that no time should be lost in moving the forces from 
‘“‘ the Harbour to Grenadier Island, so as to meet the troops on their 
“ way from Niagara, and with our united strength, advance directly 
“upon Kingston, before the enemy could have time to concentrate 
“upon that position. Major Gen. Wilkinson differed from him 
“in opinion; he was opposed to attacking Kingston ; and appear- 
‘ed inclined to delay the embarcation of the troops, at the Har- 
“ bour, for the purpose of reorganizing them with those from 
* Niagara; stating, that he had ordered the troops at that place, 
*¢ to rendezvous at Henderson’s Harbour, with a view to that ob- 
« ject. As both Generals appeared to be tenacious, each of his 
‘«¢ own opinion, and mine was not asked, I left the room. Of their 
* second meeting I know nothing, but by information.” 

That, however, a second meeting did take place, and that, at it 


a See page 351, idem. He called them the Quarters of Gen. Lewis, and 
says the Secretary was an inmate there—but the fact is, that the house was a 
public one, and as such accommodated both the Secretary and the General, 
cum multis allis. 

b See page 133, Vol. III. of the Memoirs. 
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there was an interchange of written opinions, as stated by the 
Secretary, is proved by Gen. Wilkinson’s own statement, and by 
the testimony of Gen. Lewis. 

The delicacy, or want of memory, of the latter gentleman, pre- 
vented him, as on the former occasion, from knowing any thing 
about the proposition for such meeting, or the meeting itself; yet 
he remembers ‘ seeing Gen. Wilkinson, on the morning of the 5th, 
‘ going into the room occupied by the Secretary, with a paper in 
‘his hand; and was told by him, that he was about to present 
‘some thoughts, on the objects of the Campaign ; when he (Gen. 
‘ Lewis) replied, that he presumed the Secretary had been em- 
‘ployed on the same subject, as he had been busy writing that 
‘morning.”* Here then is proof, that a meeting did take place, 
and a strong presumption that it was by appointment, as the 
parties were mutually prepared for the interview ; but if any doubt 
should yet remain, on either branch of the question, it is removed 
by the General himself, who at page 352 of the Memoirs, gives the 
following account of this identical meeting, and even makes Gen. 
Lewis (who swears he knew nothing of it) one of the party.— 
‘'The paper,’ says he, ‘No 1, is authentic. General Wilkinson 
‘gave it to the Secretary. ‘The Secretary read his own, marked 
‘No. 2, and put it in his pocket. Gen. Wilkinson did not ex- 
‘amine it, nor did General Lewis. Gen. Brown was not present. 
‘But Gen. Wilkinson proposed the attack on Kingston, and the 
‘Secretary of War acquiesced.’» We have seen by Gen. Brown’s 
testimony, that such was not the fact at the first meeting—if there- 
fore it took place at all, it must have been at the second. ‘ Yet,’ 
says Gen. Wilkinson, (and under the most solemn asseveration, ) 
‘no such meeting took place!’ After thus detecting the General 
in four falsehoods, in as many lines, we dismiss the complaint with 
the contempt it merits. 

5th. That promises made to him, in relation to the protection 
of his rear, had been violated. 

What ground the General has for charging the Seeretary of 
War with a breach of promise, on this subject, is not very disco- 
verable. It is true, that in the original plan of campaign, the Se- 
cretary took for granted, that “the navy would furnish the neces- 
sary protection to the rear of the army;” and, it is also true, that 
this very plan was submitted to the Cabinet and approved by them, 
and subsequently, by a council of war, of which the commanding 
officer of the Fleet was a member. That these full and formal 
references, on the one hand, and adoptions on the other, released 
the War Department from all farther responsibility, on that parti- 
cular head, will not be doubted :—but other circumstances show, 


a Idem. b Page 352, Vol. Iff. 
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that, whoever may have been in fault, in this respect, the Secre- 
tary of War was not. On the 9th of October, he writes to Gene- 
ral Wilkinson, as follows : “ Does there exist between you and the 
i Commodore, a clear and distinct understanding, on the subject 
* of the plan of operations, and the kind and degree of assistance 
“he will be able to give to it? If we can be covered in going to 
‘‘ the first object, (Kingston,) and should attain that, we may be 
“ able to dispense with further naval support ;—but should we fail, 

‘(a contingency which, being possible, ought to be regarded, ) 
“naval aid will be necessary to the prosecution of the second part 
‘““of the plan. As the fleet is now wind-bound and the Commo- 
‘‘dore here, explanations, on these points, may be readily and 
“ conveniently given.” To these suggestions, the General an- 
swers :—‘‘ the Commodore and myself have hitherto understood 
‘each other perfectly, and I think we shall harmonize to the end ; 
“he is ready to sail the moment the wind serves; and you may 
“rest assured that nothing essential to give effect to the operations 
“of the army under my command, and to ace omplish the views of 
“* the government, has been, or shall be, omrtted.”@ After assurances 
thus explicit, of harmony and support, between the two arms; 
after thus taking upon himself the whole responsibility of pro- 
viding “the means, necessary for accomplishing the views ol 
government” —with what propriety can he charge upon the Secre- 
tary, the want of a species of protection, over which that function- 
ary had no authority, either concurrent or controlling ? 

6th. That but for orders, given by the Secretary, he (Gen. W.) 
would have attacked and taken Kingston and the British fleet.> 

What the General wished, or intended to do, at any point of 
time during the campaign, is at least problematical. ‘hat at the 
the opening of it, he had no great relish for attacking Kingston 
and taking the British fleet, is evident from his repeated attempts 
(first with a council of war and again with the Secretary) to obtain 
such an alteration of his orders, as would permit him to commence 
his operations on the Niagara, instead of beginning them at King- 
ston or Montreal.c So also, on the 4th of October, after reaching 
Sacket’s Harbour, though in point of time a full month in the rear 
of his own calculations ; though the division there was ready for 
embarcation and a part ‘of it actually embarked ; though the cha- 
racter of the season, the state of the weather, the absence of the 
enemy’s fleet and army at the west end of the Take—all united in 
pressing an immediate movement,—“ yet,” says Gen. Brown, “ he 


a See his official letter of October 9th, 1813, sent to Congress on the SIst 
January, 1214. 

b See documents accompanying the President’s message of 31st Jan. 1814. 

e See Gen. Lewis’s testimony, Vol. IL]. of the Memoirs. 
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was opposed to the attack of Kingston.” At what period then, we 
ask, was he desirous of this attack ? We are let into this secret, by 
his confidential friend and colleague * General Lewis, who (in 
giving his testimony to the court) states,—that “ after the storm 
had continued two or three days, General Wilkinson was in favour 
of attacking Kingston :”—that is, reader, when the thing had be- 
come impracticable ; when open boats could no longer live on the 
lake; when the British fleet, escaping the vigilance of ours, were 
safely moored in Kingston harbour, and 1400 of their western army 
ready to take part in the defence of the town; when, in short, that 
concurrence of circumstances had arisen, which deterred every 
sober man from making the attempt,—then it was, that the General 
began to vapour ;—that he longed to whet his veteran sword upon 
the ramparts of the ancient Frontignac ; and that nothing short of 
a special and peremptory order from the Secretary, should prevent 
him from making the attempt. ‘ Before,” says he, “I abandon 
“this attack, which my instructions order me to make, it is neces- 
“sary to my justification, that you should, by authority of the Pre- 
‘* sident, direct the operations of the army under my command par- 
“ ticularly against Montreal.”> Aud how long did this fighting 
and feverish paroxysm last? Was it more than the effect of a 
change of weather? Did it even survive the storm, which appears 
to have occasioned it? Ne: for on the second of November, when 
Brown and Swartwout (wishing to avail themselves of the Gene- 
ral’s humour for doing something) pressed the prosecution of this 
very object, Mr. Lewis replies,—‘“ 1 cannot even mention it to the 
“Commander in Chief, because I know, he is fixed on going to 
“ Montreal.’”? What! to Montreal! And in despite of the peremp- 
tory tenor of his orders; in despite of the more imperative dictates 
of his conscience; in despite of his recent and official declaration, 
that mere opinions were not to him a@ sufficient justification; and 
above all, in despite of the Secretary’s explicit refusal to give him 
any thing new, or different from his original instruction! Even so, 
reader,—the clouds that had obscured his mental vision, cleared 
off with the weather; and exactly in proportion as the attack on 
Kingston became more practicable, the General’s intentions to 
march on Montreal became more decided ! 

7th. That after having done more than was imposed upon him 
either by law or by usage, and in the midst of great plans and 
eminent usefulness, in forming and fitting the army for future and 
momentous enterprises, he had found himself divested of command, 
put under arrest, and even removed from the theatre of war, 


a Idem. 
b See his letter to the Secretary of the 19th of October, 1813, sent to Con- 


gress 31st January, 1814. 
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Our readers will form a just estimate of those works of supere- 
rogation—those efforts beyond the pale of law and usage, which 
are here boasted of by the General, when they find, that from the 
beginning to the end of the campaign, he was not in condition 
(twenty-four hours together) to fulfil even the ordinary duties of 
his station. ‘The evidence of this fact will be seen in the bulletins 
of his health, (written by himself and his secretary,) and in the tes- 
timony of many witnesses called on the trial, as if with an express 
view of making out a case of complete and uniform incompetency. 
On the 11th of September, writing to the Secretary of War from 
Fort George, he says—“I had indulged the hope of seeing you 
‘in propria persona, but, in this, I have been disappointed by a 
“severe and unremitting malady, which obliges me to resort to 
*‘ the pen of a common friend.” Again, on the 16th of September, 
he adds—‘*I have escaped from my pallet, and with a giddy head 
“and trembling hand, will endeavour to scrawl a few lines, the 
“first I have written since my arrival here.”—QOn the 18th of the 
same month, he complains “ that he was feeble to childhood, but 
would look at the troops, in battalion, on Tuesday ;” Dr. Bull, 
his friend and physician, swears, that he arrived ‘at Sacket’s 
‘harbour on the 4th of October, 1813, with Gen. Wilkinson ; that 
‘the General’s health had not then amended; that he was so feeble 
‘as to require support to his quarters; that he continued to be ill; 
‘—that the ordinary remedies (prescribed by Dr. Tilton and him- 
‘self) seemed to have no efiect,* and that as late as the 11th of 
* November, (the day of the battle of Chrysler’s fields,) he was 
‘ confined to his bed, regretted much his inglorious and helpless con- 
‘ dition, and resigned the command to Major General Lewis.’ To 
this evidence, we will but add the testimony of Brigadier General 
Boyd, which goes to show Mr. Wilkinson’s ordinary fitness for 
service, during the campaign, and his particular agency in the 
only combat by which it was marked. ‘ On the 10th, about nine 
‘o’clock at night,” says the Brigadier, “ after the troops had re- 
‘tired from skirmishing with the enemy in the rear, finding myself 


a Had the General designed to put himself hors de combet, he could not have 
resorted to better means than the employment of two doctors, the very anti- 
podes of each other, in hoth theory and practice. Bull (as his name indicates) 
was a strong healthy animal, a full feeder and hard drinker—an Epicurean in 
morals and a Brunonian in medicine. Tilton, on the other hand, was as thin 
and abstemious as Romeo’s apothecary—was a Rushite and depleter, as well 
by principle as by habit, and probably never saw a red eye and tight skin, with- 
out instinctively feeling in one pocket for his lancet and in another for his 
jalap. Ason other great occasions, where the parties are equal in rank and 
power, and cannot be brought to think alike, so on this, our two medical dicta- 
tors agreed to command alternately, day about. From this sketch, the reader 
will readily imagine the General’s situation, and easily account for the fact, 
‘that the medicines given did not produce their ordinary effect.’ 
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‘commanding officer on shore, I went on board of Gen. Wilkin- 
‘son’s boat, for orders, and to report the affair of the day—but 
‘was told by Col. Pinckney (the General’s aid) that I could not 
‘see him, as he was too unwell. I was accordingly referred to 
‘General Lewis, from whom, the next morning, I received an 
‘order to prosecute my march down the river. After the troops 
‘were in motion, an order from General Wilkinson was received, 
‘which arrested this march. About 10 o’clock the enemy’s boats 
‘turned a point and began a cannonade upon some of ours, but 
‘without effect, when they retired up the river. During the fore 
‘part of the day, sundry orders were brought to me by the Aids 
‘of General Wilkinson, but were generally countermanded before 
‘ they were executed. During the engagement which ensued, I re- 
‘ceived no order from the Commander in Chief; but some in- 
‘formation from General Swift (more than one hour after the 
‘battle commenced, and after having driven the enemy over the 
‘first ravine) that a reinforcement was coming up, and a supply 
* of ammunition,—which Jast had been already obtained by means 
‘of the dragoons.’ ‘To the ordinary state of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
health the Brigadier testifies, that ‘when Gen. W. arrived at Fort 
‘ George, he was so much indisposed in mind and body, that in 
‘any other service he perhaps would have been superseded in 
‘command; that his health continued in this state, till the witness 
‘parted from him at French Mills, and that he does not know, 
‘that at any time during the campaign, it admitted the General’s 
‘ doing effective duty.’ 

Having thus disposed of the General’s pretensions to extra-ser- 
vice, let us examine, what was that high state of preparation—that 
extraordinary fitness for enterprises of great pith and moment, 
which, under his direction, had been given to the army of the 
North? It will be remembered, that Izard succeeded to the com- 
mand of this army on the 4th of May, 1814, and that he imme- 
diately employed himself, as was his duty, in obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of its condition in relation to numbers, health, disci- 
pline, arms, clothing and subsistence. ‘The result of these inqui- 
ries was communicated to the war department on the 7th and 9th 
of May and 25th of June, in the words following: “I have been 
“ engaged for three days in examining the troops, and am sorry to 
“say, that I am greatly disappointed both in their number and 
“ quality. With very few exceptions, and those confined to com- 
‘‘ panies, they are deficient in all the requisites of regular soldiers. 
“'Their clothing and equipments are in a wretched state ;—their 
“ proficiency in field manceuvres, and even in the rudiments of 
exercise, is lamentably small—and an undue portion of them are 
‘on the sick list. Ofthose, who appear under arms, a very great 
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‘“‘ number are unfit to take the field, in consequence of indisposi- 
* tions contracted in the last movement to La Cole.” 

** We have a detachment, of more than one hundred dragoons, 
*‘ under charge of a single subaltern. Lieut. Col. Ball will be direct- 
“ed to repair hither, and to order such dragoon officers as he may 
“meet, or hear of, not on other active duty, to join him. The 
‘same measure will be adopted respecting the Light Artillery— 
“of which there are three companies, with only one officer to 
* each.”’@ 

“ Different systems of instruction have been adopted by the 
*¢ officers of this division. As uniformity is indispensable in this 
* particular, | am about to authorize the former practice, agree- 
* ably to Baron Steuben’s regulations.” 

“The dragoons are withovt clothing; their arms, with scarcely 
‘an exception, unfit for use, and they have not been paid for many 
* months. ‘The riflemen have had no pay for considerably more 
“than a year.> I regret to say, that several desertions have taken 
‘‘ place from these two corps since my arrival,” 

© When, to the diminution produced by the expiration of enlist- 
“ments, are added the prodigious mortality, occasioned by the 
“ jll-judged movements of the troops, at an inclement season, in 
this frightful climate—and the diseases consequent upon the un- 
“lucky expedition to La Cole, it will cease to be surprising, that 
*‘so many men should have disappeared from the roll of effec- 
“ tives.” 

We now approach those intellectual labours—those useful and 
vigorous plans which the General has been careful to record for the 
instruction of the gens militaare—they will be found among the 
documents of Vol. II. and show at least the promptitude of their 
author, for they occur in rapid succession, and drive each other out 
with as little ceremony as the tricks of a mountebank. The first 
of these was founded on the information of a deserter who had 
served at the Isle aux Noix, and who gave the General such a de- 
scription of the defences there, as induced him to believe that the 
fort might be easily taken in the course of the winter from Platts- 
burgh. ‘This plan, however, if it can be called one, soon gave 
place to another and greater. ‘“ ‘To counteract,” says he, “ the 
** effect of the enemy’s-successes on the Niagara, and the unlooked 


a General W.’s furloughs were much multiplied after his arrival at Salmon 
river. It seemed to be a means of making friends and gaining adherents, and 
was equally practised by Hampton—and probably for the same reason. This 
abuse formed one of the original charges against General Wilkinson, and 
could have been fully supported by Generals Brown, Swartwout, &c.; but was 
ultimately withdrawn by the government. 

b The paymaster (in defending himself) proved,—that Forsythe had not at 
any time during that period, rendered the necessary pay-rolls. 
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* for results of General Harrison’s campaign, I meditate a contre 
“coup on the positions of the enemy near me, which shall reach to 
‘‘the bone. I propose to march, on the 3d or 4th of the next 
“mouth, a column of two thousand men from Chataugay, and 
‘the same number from Plattsburgh, with the necessary attirail 
‘and sleighs for transport. ‘The first column to take Hampton’s 
“route, and sweep the enemy tovthe St. Lawrence ; then to turn to 
“ the right and march for St. Pierre, where the two columns will 
“form a junction and proceed against the posts of St. Philip, 
“ PAcadie and St. John, and having beaten, routed and dispersed 
“the detachments at these defenceless cantonments, then, to be 
 soverned by circumstances, whether to halt and occupy them, 

[the defenceless cantonments,] or to go on and reduce the Isle 
“aux Noix; or lastly, to return again. 

Thisis, howev er, but “onehalf of the plan,and certainly not that half 
which would reach the bone. Let us then see the other.—* Simul- 
‘taneous with this movement,” [the march in sleighs by differ- 
ent routes to St. Pierre, and the attack on defenceless cantonments, } 
“ 4000 men will cross the St. Lawrence, attack Cornwall, capture 
‘‘ or rout the regular troops there, disperse the militia, fortify and 
“ hold possession of the village, and effectually cut off the inter- 
“ course between the two provinces.” This indeed would have 
been doing something, but alas! like its predecessor, “ it was only 
born to die.” In a letter to the government of the 16th January, 
he says—* Want of provisions, and other circumstances, depending 
“on the season, leave us no expectation of being able to take post 
“in the enemy’s territory, (as proposed in my letter of the 7th,) 
‘“ and even menace us with the necessity of a retrograde movement.” 
But as, according to the General’s theory, a march to Plattsburgh 
and the erection of huts there, would have killed the whole army,* 
he wisely concluded, directly in the face of the facts already stated, 
that it would be better to burn his boats, send off his sick, w ounded 
and convalescent, to Plattsburgh, and with the residue of his army, 
(7000 men) steal a march into Canada—take Prescott by surprise 
er storm, and there and at Kingston barrack them for the winter !° 


a See document 48, Vol. ITI. 

bIdem. This plan which so engrossed the General, was first commu- 
nicated from Waterford, whither he had gone for the benefit of a change of 
air, and a consultation with Governor Tompkins. In the interview that fol- 
low ed, (according to the tradition of the times,) the Governor got the start of 
the General, and proposed for his adoption, the identical plan, both as to object 
and means, which the General had been concocting at Chataugay, and a copy 
ef which, in fair manuscript, he then actually drew from his Port Folio. The 
effect was a ludicrous one. Forgetting that “ wits jump,” or not making a 
sufficient allowance for that circumstance, the parties mutually distrusted each 
other. The General, suspecting that since his arrival at Waterford, his con- 
fidence had been betrayed, declared and asserted his rights of prior discov erv, 
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Such vapouring, such nonsense, such inconsistency, could not fail 
to admonish the government, against longer confiding in the dis- 
cretion of a man—who finding himself compelled by want of sub- 
sistence, and the pressure of the season, to relinquish an attack on 
defenceless cantonments, within striking distance of his own posi- 
tion, could, for a moment, entertain a project of .attacking, under 
the same circumstances, two points more remote, more strongly 
garrisoned, and better fortified, than any others in the upper pro- 
vince of Canada. He was accordingly directed to fall back upon 
his own resources, and take post at Plattsburgh for the winter. 
The result of this movement was less fatal than the General had 
predicted :—the army, instead of being all killed, was soon and 
comfortably covered and supplied, and in condition, by the 30th 
of March, to begin the execution of his last and great project— 
[the reduction of La Cole Mill,] the nature and value of which are 
already sufficiently known to the public. 

8th. ‘That though ready and solicitous for immediate trial, means 
were taken to defer the inv estigation. 

The history of this griev =, is soon told. Finding at the 
close of the campaign of 1813, that public opinion was running 
strongly against him, and suspecting that his misconduct would 
not entirely escape notice or censure, he resorted to his old and 
hackney ed expedient, setting up imaginary enemies; defying their 
malice; challenging an oflicial inquiry; boasting a consciousness 
that he had done more than his duty ; and attempting to discredit 
the veracity and loyalty of those, whose denunciations of him 
were already before the public. In a letter to the Secretary of 
War, of the 13th of November, he says—“ Should therefore a 
‘* question be made in relation to my conduct, I expect from your 
*€ friendship, and demand from your justice, that [ may be imme- 
‘‘ diately called forward, and allowed an opportunity to vindicate 
“ my military character.” On the 20th of March following, this 
request was renewed in yet stronger terms—* The slanderous at- 
* tacks,” says he, “ against my character, and the foul misrepre- 


and swore that he would not chant sic vos non vobis for any civil magistrate 
on earth. The Governor, on the other hand, conjectured, that the General 
had come from the north, naked aud empty—without a plan of any kind—but 
that getting into his neighbourhood, and of course upon his track, he was ena- 
bled, by a little diligence and address, to collect the dis jecta membra, and pre- 
sent the whole as a “plan of his own. "This conjecture was the more probable, 
as, three days before, the Governor had communicated his military views, in 
extenso, to four ladies and sixteen members of the legislature, with some of 
whom the General was known to be on familiar terms. Be it remembered, 
however, that in this important controversy we take no part, beyond that of 
merely stating the facts—believing, as we do, that it is one of those subiects 
that belongs rather to history, than to criticism. 

a Judge Ford, of Og¢densburgh, had given a long and detailed newspaper ac- 
count of W.’s conduct at Thorp’ s house, on the St. Lawrence. 
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“ sentations of my conduct on the last campaign, which I have 
‘‘ observed in the public prints, must be my apology for requesting 
“ from you a General Court Martial, with as little delay as possi- 
*‘ ble, to investigate any charges which may have been alleged 
* against me.” An order was accordingly taken early in April, 
directing a Court of Inquiry to be instituted, as speedily as possi- 
ble, “ for the purpose of examining and deciding? whether Gen. 
Wilkinson’s conduct had, or had not, been censurable during the 
Jast campaign ?”? A communication of this order was made to Gen. 
Wilkinson about the 12th. But time had already blunted his sen- 
sibility to public opinion ;—his eagerness for trial had abated, 
and instead of seizing the occasion, thus presented for vindicating 
his character and conduct, he, in a ‘letter of that date, objected to 
Gen. Izard, as president of the court, because, though ‘of the same 
grade with himself, he was junior in appointment ;—to General 
M‘Arthur, because he was not qualified to judge of military con- 
duct ;—to Col. King, because he had served, under his command, 
when a subaltern and a boy ;—to the Judge Advocate, because he 
had, on some former occasion, expressed doubts of the General’s 
courage; and generally to the form of the Court, because one 
merely of Inquiry. 

The objections to the members, being unfounded alike in usage, 
in law, and in common sense, could not be sustained, but that to 
the form of the Court was admitted, and a Court Martial, of the 
smallest legal number, composed of Generals Izard, M‘Arthur, 
Gaines, Ripley, and Col. King, instituted in its stead. With even 
this modification, the General was not satisfied;—his old cavils 
were continued and new ones superadded ;—the order organizing 
the Court, wanted authority—*“ because signed only by the Ad- 
jutant General attached to the War Department”—and the Court 
itself, “‘ not being altogether composed of General Officers,” could 
not take cognizance of his case, without his full and formal con- 
sent, which he refused. Seeing no end to the controversy, and 
believing that the campaign was about to open, the presiding 
officer very properly dissolved thggUourt, and reported the Gene- 
ral’s objections.® It now remail d to assign to the accused a 
place of residence, until his trial could be resumed in the way he 
wished, and without injury to the public service. ‘The cities of 


a The main objection to Courts of Inquiry is, that their authority is not con- 
clusive—which is however easily got over, by directing them not merely to 
inquire, but to decide. Such was the course taken in this case. 

b See Gen. Izard’s report of the proceedings of the Court held at Lake 
George. In Wilkinson’s letter of the 12th of April, he says, “ the enemy’s 
“ fleet will be on the lake to-morrow ;” and in another letter of subsequent 
date, besides declining, as stated in the text, the jurisdiction of the Court, 
he virtually suggests “ a procrastination of the business until a more convenient 
season.” 
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Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Annapolis, were given him to choose 
from ; but disliking all restraint upon his locomotive faculties, he 
succeeded in persuading the President, not enly to dispense with 
the order which had been given, but even with the injunctions, on 
that head, of the rules and articles of war. The use made of this 
liberty, (as might have been expected,) was not less reprehensible 
than the liberty itself. Under pretence that Washington was his 
domicil, he made his way thither, and began an attack through 
the medium of the government paper, upon the War Department ; 
and, as appears by his own acknowledgment since, was even per- 
mitted to open a secret negociation with the Department of State, 
for a suspension of his arrestation, and a temporary command of 
the District !® 

9. ‘That when at last he was brought before a competent tri- 
‘bunal, similar means were employed to screen the pimps and 
‘ parasites who had informed against him ;—that though repeated- 
‘ly called for by name and required by the Court to attend, pre- 
‘tences of other services were raised to prevent their compliance, 
‘and consequently to cover their delinquency; and lastly, that 
‘after having been tried for neglect of duty; for ungentlemanly 
‘and unofficer-like conduct, and even for the vile and vulgar 
‘crime of drunkenness, though honourably acquitted of these and 
‘all other charges, he had, in his old age, been inhumanly dis- 
‘carded from military service, to make room for men, destitute 
‘ alike of private morals and public qualifications.’ 

Our readers, like ourselves, must by this time have discovered, 
that the complaints of the General are deep, dolorous and abusive, 
exactly in proportion as his sufferings have been few and light, 
and the conduct of his supposed adversaries indulgent or indifler- 
ent. In the present case, so far from sustaining either hardship or 
injustice, he enjoyed a perpetual triumph, from the day of his 
arrestation to that of his acquittal;—not merely over rivals or 
enemies, but over usages, principles, and laws. This fact has so 
many different bearings, and is in itself so important in settling 
our opinions of the conduct of the government, as well as of the 
General, that we must adopt the rule of the Stagyrite, and “ begin 
with.the beginning.” 

We have seen, that when, conformably to the General’s own re- 
peated and pressing demand, an investigation was ordered and a 
Court of Inquiry instituted, (the members not being exactly to his 
taste,) he declined their authority, and demanded a Court Martial ; 
and again: that when this Court Martial was granted, he was not 
a whit better satisfied than before; and absolutely refused to be 
tried, unless “all the members composing the Court were General 


a Article 77th. 
b See the General’s account of the Bladensburgh races. 
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Officers.” This claim, at no time supported either by law or by 
usage, was, at that time, utterly impracticable—as the campaign 
was on the point of opening, and required, at different militar 

posts, the presence of every officer of that grade. Still the objec- 
tion was sustained ;—the Court was dissolved, and the trial (as 
suggested by himself) “deferred to a more convenient season.” 

Amidst all these indulgences, the General had obtained also a dis- 
pensation, from the restrictions imposed by the rules and articles 
of war, in relation to residence, and might, under the latitude 
given, have made a trip to Botany Bay or the Cape of Good 
Hope; but the theatre he sought was of a different kind, and less 
distant ;—it was the city of Washington—the seat of the National 
Government! He had known, by experience, the value of this po- 
sition, and how readily and efficiently corruption lends itself to the 
protection of guilt. ‘ It is here,” he said, “ that I can be first and 
best informed of all the movements against me: it is here, that I 
can most readily command the means necessary to counteract 
them ; it is here, that my cry of persecution will be soonest heard, 
and that the personal motives on the part of the Secretary, to 
which I mean to ascribe my arrest, will be most distinctly felt 
and understood. I am not unacquainted with the avenues to the 
Palace, nor the divisions of the Cabinet; nor am I ignorant of 
the means by which either may be turned to my personal ace 
count. Self-preservation is the first and great law of politics, as 
well as of nature, and ¢o save the house that Tom built,> is now 
at Washington a matter of more interest, than the conquest of 
Canada or the general success of the war.” In such mysterious 
language the General delighted and excelled, and nothing could 
be better adapted to his purposes: it awakened the malignity of 
some, it excited the fears and disquietudes of others, and by art- 
fully appearing to conceal more than it told, it roused the curiosity 
of all. The overture was accordingly patiently heard and prompt- 
ly accepted, and the Genera] substantially assured of eventual im- 
punity. But a mere escape from punishment did not satisfy the 
exigencies of the case; a soldier’s honour, like that of Czsar’s 
wife, must be not only unstained but unsuspected ; and to this end, 
a legal as well as ministerial acquittal was necessary. But the 
means of effecting this?—Were they equally safe and obvious ? 
Could a high-minded military court be brought to connive at a 
compromise, which secured impunity to guilt, and converted them- 
selves into a band of political jugglers? Impossible.——But if the 
testimony necessary to convict the criminal be withheld? “Eh 


a See his letter to the Secretary of War, from the south end of Lake 
George, dated on the 24th of April, 1814. 

b This is a paraphrase of the General’s coining, and means, what (in the 
political gibberish of the day) is more generally called the Virginia Dynasty. 
Of this speech, we have another version at page 2, Vol, III. of the Memoirs, 
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bien,” says the casuist :—* that indeed alters the case : the con- 
sequence is clear—the Court must acqut.” With these remarks, 
which are yet but gratuitous,) the reader will be able to thread 
the laby rinth we are about to enter. 

The order of the war department instituting the Court Martial, 
directed it to assemble in the village of Utica, on the 3d day of 
January, 1815. <A second order authorized its adjournment from 
Utica to Troy, where it was organized on the 16th of January. 

The first act of the court, after organization, was to read a war- 
rant from the war department, (then under Mr. Monroe’s direction,) 
authorizing Martin Van Beuren, Esq. to appear as Special Judge 
Advocate of the court, &c. But to this appointment the prisoner 
objected, on the ground that it was not provided for either by the 
law, or by the constitution ; and that the Judge Advocate of the 
district, being recognised by both, was alone competent to the 
duty. It was in vain, that this district judge (Mr. Bancker) justi- 
fied the appointment by authorities derived from Tytler; by the 
case of General Hull; by the ordinary practice of the navy, and 
by that of the Criminal Courts of the United States—in which, 
though the Attorney General was the only prosecutor known to 
the statute, still it was the established usage to employ counsel, in 
all important cases. After due deliberation, (it is to be presumed, ) 
the court decided, “ that Martin Van Beuren, Esq. could not be 
* recognised as Special Judge Advocate, on the present trial.” 
This extraordinary decision called for another speech from Mr. 
Bancker, and in his own opinion» for a dereliction also of the 
court and. the cause; but, as it was soon seen, that this would be 
carrying the joke too far, he was, without much difficulty, prevail- 
ed upon to conform to another opinion of the court, viz: that “he 
should proceed with the trial.” 

17th Jan. The prisoner was on this day arraigned, but the 
witnesses for the prosecution not attending, the court adjourned to 
the 18th. 

18th Jan. The material witnesses not being yet present, the 
court adjourned to the 19th. 

19th Jan. The court adjourned till the 20th. 


a The accounting offices at Washington determined this question differently : 
they decided that “quoad the fee, the appointment was good, and accordingly 
authorized Mr. Van Beuren to receive $1500 out of 2000 which he had mo- 
destly asked for the trouble and expense “ of heating the poker.” What in 
this case, however, is scarcely Jess extraordinary, is—that if ~ Monroe really 
meant to avail the public of the talents and knowledge of Mr. Van Beuren, no 
step should have been taken to accomplish the object. Why not direct the 
General commanding the district, to withdraw Bancker and appoint Van Beu- 
ren ? or, why not direct Bane ker to withdraw himself, and then deputize Van 

Zeuren? In either case, the professed object of the government would have 
been attained, and their sincerity in pursuing it, vindicated. As the business 
was managed, the prisoner triumphed at once over the arrangements of the go- 
vernment, “and the arguments of the judges ! 

b See page 16, Vol. UI. of the Memoirs. 
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20th Jan. The Judge Advocate stated the continued absence of 
the most material witnesses, and assigned his reasons for not pro- 
ceeding to trial. 

This was an occasion on whitelh to display either the confidence 
of innocence, or the impudence of guilt. An honest and oppressed 
man, anxious to re-establish his credit with the public, would natu- 
rally become impatient under any vexatious or unnecessary delay ; 
—while another, of very different character, with a virtual pardon 
in his pocket, might affect the same degree of uneasiness—declaim 
loudly and long against the horrors ‘of hope deferred and the 
cruelty of procrastination ;—deplore the absence of witnesses ;— 
insinuate that his accuser had way-laid and confined them ; entreat 
the court to make bare the arm of justice, and bring to light * the 
“agents, the spies, the vile assassins, who by their misrepresentations , 

\« falsehoods, and treachery, had effected his removal from com- 
“mand ;” and lastly, particularize certain individuals, (most in the 
secret of his own delinquency,) and demand, that “ they should be 
immediately dragged to the bar of the court.” Such was nearly 
the course pursued by the general; but the feu d’artifice produced 
only stage effect; the court coerced the attendance of no one ; 
the government exempted General Scott, by name; General Swift 
exempted himself ;* and the Judge Advocate, not to be behindhand 
in this career of indulgence, declined employing the testimony of 
Major Birdsall.» It is, however, only by seeing what this testi- 
mony would have been, (had it ‘been given,) that we can justly 
estimate either the condescension of the judge or the obligation of 
the General. We accordingly submit it, in the form of a certifi- 
cate, given by the Major, a few days before his death, 


a Yet were these the principal witnesses in the case. The former informed 
against General W., indirectly, and through the medium of a high judicial offi- 
cer of the state of New-York ; the latter communicated directly with the Se- 
cretary, and in characterizing the General’s conduct at Thorp’s house, declared 
it “to have been worse than Judge Ford had described it.” Swift’s name was 
inserted among those of the officers ordered by the war department to attend the 
court--but, like Glendower’s ghosts, the General would not come, though he 
was called !—Was it the effect of an arrangement between the government and 
the witness,—-or between the witness and the prisoner ? 

b The offer of Major Birdsall’s testimony was made through his uncle, the 
Hon. Mr. Birdsall, then a member of Congress. 

(Since the above was written and in type, the Editor has received from Mr, 
sancker, (the late Judge Advocate,) the following explanation of this cireum- 
stance, and of that alluded to in the latter part of the last page :—Ist. “ That a 
subpena was written for Major Birdsall to attend the court, as soon as it was 
known to the Judge Advocate that his testimony would be of importance the 
subpeena was given to his Uncle, who said he would deliver it.” Mr. Bancker 
adds, * that he, in no case, had an agency in excusing the attendance of a ma- 
terial witness.” Qd. Th: at when the Government learnt that the progress of 
the trial was delayed by the Judge Advocate, on account of the absence of ma- 
terial witnesses, a peremptory order was despatched to him, by the then Secre- 
tary of War, requiring him to proceed, at all events, with the trial,—alleging 
that so inany General Officers could not be spared from the service.”) 
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‘On or about the 6th of November, 1813, (the night the Ame 
‘rican troops passed Ogdensburgh and Prescott,) having received 
‘‘ orders to mufile the oars, and leave men enough barely sufficient 
‘to manage the boats, we marched the remainder by land below 
“Ogdensburgh. When we arrived, as we thought, near the place 
“where we were to meet the boats—(say a mile below Ogdens- 
‘“‘burgh) we halted, at a small house [D. Thorp’s] near the river ; 
‘and while there, discovered a boat approaching the shore. Ma- 
‘jor Forsythe hailed the crew, and on explanation was informed 
“that it was General Wilkinson’s boat. ‘The Major, myself, &c. 
‘** met the General at the water’s edge—and asked if he wished to 
*eome on shore? Indicating that he did, the Major and myself 
“took him by the arms, to assist him out of the boat and up the 
“bank. We found him most abominably intoxicated, and hurried 
‘him into the hut; during which time, he was muttering the most 
‘desperate imprecations against the enemy ;—saying, that if they 
‘‘did not cease firing, he would blow to dust the whole British 
‘*‘ carrison, and lay waste their country. After seating him in a 
‘chair, near the fire, the Major and myself retired to consult, 
“what was best to be done, under the present situation of the 
* Commander in Chief, when we concluded to detail and post a 
‘‘ ruard near the door of the house to keep out both citizens and 
‘soldiers. 1 made the detail and posted the sentinel, and while 
‘‘ doing this, perceiving the General to nod, and apprehensive that 
‘‘ he would fall into the fire, | proposed laying him on something 
‘like a bedstead that was in the room—and having done so, he 
‘was in a very short time in a sound sleep. 

“The time, to the best of my recollection, at which we received 
“the General, was about two in the morning. For some time 
‘after this occurrence, he was not very accessible: it was said he 
“ was in bad health.’ 

And is it upon these facts, or upon the subsequent one of his ac- 
quittal by the court, (which by the way was but a consequence of 
the former,) that the Genera] rests the proof of his last and great 
grievance? In what age, in what country, in what state of society 
will conduct like this, on the part of the government, be deemed 
cruelty? Or will any man above the level of an idiot, in point of 
understanding, call it persecution? But the catastrophe—how 
dreadful! Was it fair, was it humane, was it just, to deprive an 
old soldier of bread? to turn him adrift, at threescore, to seek new 
friends,—new habits,—new means of subsistence ? Our answer is 
brief and conscientious: were public offices alms-house institu- 
tions ;—mere hospitals for incurables; had they been created for 
the accommodation of the poor, the old, the infirm, the intempe- 


a The substance of this certificate is confirmed by the oaths of Lieutenant 
Wells, Orrin Chatfield and Daniel Thorp, with the additional facts,—that the 
General sung obscene and vulgar songs, and that his conversation was very 
unlike that of a gentleman. These depositions were made before John Scott, 
Esq. of Ogdensburgh, 1819. 
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rate, and the incapable,—Mr. Wilkinson’s claims could not be de- 
nied and would not be resisted. But if, on the other hand, public 
offices were instituted for public purposes; requiring the exercise 
of health, strength, knowledge, integrity and understanding, and 
necessarily connecting themselves with the high destinies of a great 
empire—then, we hesitate not to say, it was obviously the duty of 
the government to dismiss hum. 


It was our intention, when we began these remarks, to have ex- 
tended them to the General’s opinions, reflections and details, poli- 
tical and military—as intimated in the third page of our last num- 
ber. But, besides that we have already given to his Memoirs 
fifty-three pages of this Review, we begin to feel that it is possible, 
to have too much even of a good thing ; and not willing to sub- 
ject our readers to a similar sensation, we hasten to take leave of 
the Memoirs and their author, with an assurance—not of our re- 
spectful homage—for that would be palpable irony ;—but, (what 
will really show a disposition to serve him,) of our sincere prayers 
for his speedy repentance and radical amendment both as a man 
and a writer. 





Arr. [1. An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain respect- 
ing the United States of America. Part First. Containing an 
historical outline of their merits and wrongs as Colonies ; and 
strictures upon the calumnies of the British writers. By Rosert 
Watsu, Jun. 8vo. pp. 512. Mitchell, Ames, and White. Phi- 
ladelphia, 1819. 


Acainst the great objection to this work of Mr. Walsh, that it 
is calculated ‘to excite and propagate among his countrymen, a 
‘general animosity to the British name, by way of counteracting, 
‘or revenging, the animosity which is supposed to be entertained 
‘ against them by the English’?—Mr. Walsh is supported by the 
approbation of his countrymen. We are happy in thinking that he 
regards more the public opinion of his own country, than the judg- 
ment of any other tribunal on earth,—that his talents will hence- 
forth be artayed on the side of the general opinions and feelings of 
this people,—and that, by concurring with their good sense and 
honest sentiments, he. may possess an influence which will enable 
him to sway their opinions, on those points where the assistance of 
extraordinary acuteness and intelligence shall be requisite -—Pub- 
lic opinion, in every well-informed community, has more power 
over the conduct and condition of a people, than even the sacred 
injunctions (separately considered) of Religion. In this country, it 


a See p. 355, of this No. Article from the Edinburgh Review. 
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controls the laws themselves,—not merely in their formation, but, 
when inconsiderately passed, in their execution. How important 
then, to have the public opinion formed, and the general sentiment 
moulded, upon the principles of justice and honour as well as mo- 
rality. The exerted talents of one individual,—such is the state 
of intelligence in this country,—cannot now afilect its public opi- 
nion, unless there is joined to the commafding genius of the man, 
the just esteem of his motives by the people. 

That this work of Mr. Walsh has not ‘a criminal, an unworthy 
and unwise object,”* would be ‘ we think’ as easily to be demonstra- 
ted to Americans, as would be the assisting to repel and chastise the 
wanton aggressions of a powerful foe in the field,—though, at the 
same time, it might be very difficult to make one of the leaders of 
the enemy acknowledge the worthiness, the wisdom, or the civility, 
of such chastisement. Its necessity has been shown by the author 
in the course of the work itself; its propriety has been confirmed 
by the effects it has produced. It is remarkable how well Mr. W. 
has answered, in anticipation, all the objections which have been 
found to his book: he says in the preface to this first part,— 

‘It is not oflered as a digested book; but as a series of Notes 
and Illustrations; and it could not be other, from the shortness of 
the time within which it has been composed. The immediate 
object required, indeed, nothing more. I have to apologize rather 
for the bulk of the volume, which exceeds my own expectation ; 
and is owing to the impression under which I proceeded, that the 
quotations, instructive in themsely es, and useful towards elucida- 
tion and proof, should not be curtailed for the sake of economizing 
a certain number of pages. As respects diction, | have aimed at 
clearness and significancy alone. What has been instantly trans- 
ferred from the desk to the press, must necessarily be liable to the 
reproach of diffusion and roughness. It is not a model of style or 
of epitome that is wanting on such an occasion as the British wri- 
ters have created, for the exertion of our faculties of literary de- 
fence, whatever these may be; but an aggregation of facts pointedly 
told, and the production in detail of whatever tends to rectify per- 
verse, or propagate just opinions. ——-My purpose in this undertaking 
generally, is not merely to assert the merits of this calumniated 
country; I wish to repel actively, and, if possible, to arrest, the 
war which is waged, without stint or intermission, upon our nation- 
al reputation.” 

He expresses a liberal and just sense of the influence and general 
character of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, whose articles 
on the subject of America have given the immediate provocation 


to this appeal : 


a Idem, p. 355, of this No. 
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‘‘'Those journals exert an unrivalled influence over the British 
public ; they are not without considerable authority on the con- 
tinent of Europe, where they are widely circulated; they have 
credit and sway with numbers of readers, even in ‘the United 
States: in the catalogue of their authors and special patrons we 
find men of eminence, both in letters and politics; some who have 
a material share in the public councils of their country, and 
whose writings, on other subjects than the affairs of America, pos- 
sess a degree of excellence, which invests the pamphlets in ques- 
tion with a general character of great weight and value.” 

Mr. W. remarks that the hope was indulged, as the develope- 
ment of the real condition and character of the United States be- 
came more conspicuous to the world, that the higher class of 
Englishmen, and the more intelligent, at least, of their literary 
censors, would have refrained from their misrepresentations and 
contumelious language concerning this country. Bat the noto- 
riety of facts has not produced a tone any more conformable to 
truth or sound policy, nor repressed the indulgence of their spirit 
of envy and arrogance. So that the disappointment has become 
complete, to the Americans who were best affected toward Great 
Britain,—of whom Mr. W. was certainly one,—and to all who 
have observed the tenor of the late British writings and speeches, 
in which a reference is made to this nation. 

* It was, too, believed by many, that the British writers would 
assign some bounds to their attacks, as long as we forbore to 
recriminate ; and it was thought harsh and uncharitable to touch 
the sores and blotches of the British nation, on account of the 
malevolence and folly of a few individuals, or of a party, within 
her bosom. ‘The whole is proved to be mere illusion. There is 
no intemperance of provocation, which could have excited more 
rancour, and led to fiercer and wider defamation, than we find in 
the two articles of the forty-first number of the Quarterly Review, 
which treat of American afiairs. The w hig journals have begun 
to rail in the same strain: the Opposition have joined, with the 
ministerial party, even on the floor of parliament, in a hue and 
cry against “ American ambition and cruelty ;” and in affecting 
to credit the coarse inventions of Englishmen who have either 
visited us for the express purpose of manufacturing libels, or 
betaken themselves to this expedient on their return home, as a 
profitable speculation.” 

Of these British writers, politicians and voyagers, he says— 
‘¢ We cannot defeat their purpose as far as their countrymen are 
concerned ; but we may guard the better against the effects of the 
hatred and contempt which they labour to inculcate, by acquaint- 
ing ourselves thoroughly with the true nature and scope of their 
designs. If we have, as I verily believe, a band ofimplacable and 
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indefatigable foes, in those who direct the public affairs, and 
mould the public mind, of Great Britain, we should be fully alive 
to the fact, and alert in using the means in our pow’t, of restrain- 
ing the effusions of their malice.” Mr. W., as if he had antici- 
pated the cry of those, who, having committed the first outrage, 
now appeal for protection to the principles of * generous philan- 
thropy,’* remarks that “ National antipathies are to be depre- 
cated in themselves; to excite them wantonly, is an offence against 
humanity and religion ; but we are not censurable, if they are 
produced incidentally, by the course which self-defence may re- 
quire of us to pursue. It is the English writer who becomes 
doubly culpable, if his pertinacity in defaming the United States, 
be such as to leave to the American, whose right it is to check 
this as well as every other form of hostility, no resource for the 
purpose, but the exhibition of what is odious and despicable in 
the character, condact, and composition of the British nation.” 

Mr. W. justly intimates, that the principal source of the aspersions 
against the United States, is the vanity of British superiority. 
The British writers and orators would have it believed, that “ it is 
the excellence, the purity, and the liberty, and the comfort, which 
they see at home, which quicken their sensibility and embitter the 
expression of their hate, to the evils and abuses abounding on this 
side the water.” We therefore concur with him in the decision 
that ** to expose their real spirit and aims, and to fortify the 
confidence in our relative merit, necessary to us in this struggle 
with systematic detraction we are compelled to investigate and set 
forth the misery and turpitude by which they are surrounded, and 
the wrongs and insults of which we have had constantly to com- 
plain. This is not mere recrimination; it is resistance to de- 
grading comparisons and injurious pretensions ; we tear off one 
of the many disguises which our enemies assume to facilitate their 
project of bringing us into disrepute with mankind. 

“It is, certainly, wretched sophistry to argue, as they do, from 
single instances of disorder and vice; and neither fair nor cha- 
ritable to display only what is bad in a mixed system, in which 
the good may greatly predominate. We would not be entitled to 
follow this example, ‘but for the purpose of repressing it, by show- 
ing how severely Great Britain may suffer in her turn from its 
adoption elsewhere. Upon the principles of the logic which she 
has used against the United States, she might be proved to be the 
most miserable and wicked nation that has ever existed.” 

In the task Mr. W. has assumed, he appeals for proofs, to no 
scrutiny of his own, to no statement which he has drawn up of 
his own observations and examinations—nor to any American 


a See page 384, this No. 
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writings or journals of travels,—much less “to obscure and 
vulgar witnesses, labouring under the suspicion of national pre- 
judice, perscnal pique, or gross venality,”— but to British au- 
thorities of the highest standard ; to British historians and legis- 
lators, and even to the very journals,” to which British authors 
look up for judgment, and the writers of which assume the au- 
thority to judge of the character as well as capacity of other na- 
tions. Mr. Walsh will be found to use, ‘ not suspicious foreign, 
but, in almost every instance, unquestionable British statements ; 
not the allegations of General Pillet—quite as trustworthy as 
those of the Jansons and Fearons—but the records of Parliament 
and the oracles of the British empire. Here, it cannot escape the 
reader, how much more dignified and warrantable the retaliation, 
than the attack; and that, in repelling aggression with evidence 
derived from these sources, we do not descend to the level of those 
who bespatter us with the collections of natural or hired scaven- 
gers of their own blood and temper.” 

We cordially approve of the method of response and appeal 
which Mr. Walsh has adopted ; and we are convinced that in the 
execution of it, he has done great credit to the country. We 
must be permitted to extract two passages from the North Ame- 
rican Review on this work, as we are glad to sustain our opinion, 
by a reference to so high an authority. 


“ We have heard objections to the general design of Mr. Walsh’s 
book. It is a common remark, at least in this part of the country, 
that the unavoidable tendency of such vehement recrimination as 
it is supposed to contain, is to widen the breach, to perpetuate hostile 
feelings, and to awaken or cherish a bad spirit in our country toward 
the country with which some tender associations connect us, and with 
which as we are to have most of our dealings, it were best to be on 
courteous terms. We have been calumniated, they say, it is true, 
but this has mostly been by illiterate and itinerant pretenders, and if 
the war of defamation is not to be carried on ad internecionem, a 
stop must somewhere be put to it, and we ought to set the example. 
This course of remark breathes a spirit, which one must commend, 
but justifies itself by incorrect assumptions. It is not wholly by 
illiterate and ignorant itinerants that we are calumniated, but by 
ithe highest political and literary authority, in the most respectable 
journals, and on the floor of parliament. That the calumnies 
which have received the seal of these grave authorities are 
derived from ignoble and contemptible sources is true: but it is 
partly this very thing which constitutes the injury, and makes it 
necessary to vindicate ourselves from charges, which not only their 
own grossness, but the poor authority from which they are derived 
have not rendered duly suspicious. Neither does it seem to us 
correct to accuse Mr. Walsh of having taken an injudicious course, 
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in managing this cause. We by no means agree with the remark, 
which we often hear in this connexion, that to retaliate is not to 
refute a charge; and that Mr. Walsh has left cur own character 
undefended, in the zeal with which he has retorted upon the Eng- 
lish. In the first place, we suspect that such remarks are usually 
made by persons who have not read Mr. Walsh’s book themselves, 
but who have caught up, from conversation or newspaper critiques, 
an idea that it is filled with nothing but recrimination, and that 
after having quoted the various charges made by British writers 
on us, or aspersions thrown by them on our character, he does 
nothing but look into the English history and character for an off- 
set. Now though Mr. Walsh has done this last, in many instances, 
with singular success, yet his process is by no means so compen- 
dious as the objection implies. When the calumny consists in a 
misstatement of facts, he is diligent in rectifying it, and performing 
the thankless task of putting those right, who, not wholly from 
want of information, were in the wrong.” * * * 

‘We are quite unable to comprehend why the duty of forbear- 
ance is to begin with us. At whatever point of our history you 
choose to begin, whether at the expulsion of the puritans from Eng- 
land, at the oppression. of the early settlers, at the revolutionary 
war, or since the peace of 1814, English princes, ministers, and au- 
thors, have ever been the assailants, and we apprehend it to be 
quite fair that we should meet their charges. Let them, when we 
have done this, see to the duty of putting a stop to the war of re- 
crimination. Moreover, England stands, or claims to stand, on 
the vantage-ground. She is the old, the powerful, the rich, the 
wise, and the polite combatant; and we, she will have it, are not 
only young, but weak, poor, ignorant, and barbarous. Is it then 
for us, who it seems have so little to lose, to acquiesce patiently in 
the plunder of that little? The duty of forbearance, of listening 
without reply, and of leaving it to calumny to refute itself, does not 
belong to us. It is not only lawful for us, but it is our bounden 
duty to repel it ; and we should deserve the abuse which has been 
heaped upon us, were we so insensible to the value of national re- 
putation as to leave it unrefuted, and, where occasion offers, unre- 
turned. We therefore hold, that Mr. Walsh is not to be censured. 
even where he confines himself most exclusively to recrimination. 
Those who have found fault with this course appear to us to have 
mistaken the object for which America has been slandered, and the 
general train of the reasoning, with which Mr. Walsh has conducted, 
as we think with high ability and gratifying success, the cause of 
national defence. Our country is charged with this and that stain, 
vice, imperfection, and blot, not as if the charge were to rest there, 
[&c. .. but] there is always intended the general inference that 
America, in consequence of these opprobrious premises, is an inferior, 
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unworthy country, not fit to enter on equal terms, and with un- 
blemished character, into the intercourse of nations. Now if we 
can take a recognised example of a vation that stands, not only on an 
equality, but, in her own opinion, on a high vantage-ground among 
the nations, and can match in her condition, character, or history, the 
very imperfections charged on us; still more, if this nation should 
happen to be the very one which has busied herself in vilifying us, 
then we have proved by her own confession, that even allowing the 
charges to be true, the disparaging consequence against us which 
she draws from them is unjust : then we have proved by her own 
confession, that we may be virtuous and free in despite of all which 
her travellers have found or invented, and her critics copied and 
reasoned to our discredit. We say that Mr. Walsh does not con- 
fine himself within the limits which this course of reasoning indi- 
cates; but if he did, he would be borne out by sound logic.” — 
North American Review. No. 27. 


The following passage from the same Review, happily illus- 
trates the present state of public opinion in this country respecting 
Great Britain, and accounts for the apparent dispositions of the 
two countries. 

The allaying of party spirit in our country, since the peace of 
1814, having deprived the controversy about foreign nations of its 
principal interest, we have become almost indifferent to France, and 
itdoes not enter any body’s imagination to like or to dislike her. 
The case is singularly different with respect to England. A spirit 
of hostility to that country seems to be prevailing in ours, and 
those who, during our political contests, went the farthest in their 
enmity to Great Britain, are now lost among the throng and mass 
of the nation, which is getting to breathe the same spirit with 
unusual unanimity. ‘The immediate causes of this are pretty ob- 
vious. The extinction of parties has proved a great damper 
on the zeal with which we loved and praised Great Britain. We 
often eulogized Great Britain or France because our political op- 
ponents did the [reverse ;]. and in order to be heartily opposed, one 
must laud what his adversaries reprobated. But that instead of 
indifference, as in the case of France, a warm hostility of feeling 
has taken place in so many minds toward Great Britain, arises, 
we think, and it does not need Mr. Walsh’s book to confirm the 
opinion, from the indiscriminate and virulent abuse, which has 
been lately heaped upon America, in English works that circulate 
too much among us to remain unknown, and with too great au- 
thority to be laughed at. ‘There was always, indeed, a strange 
awkwardness, a game of cross purposes, in the partiality felt and 
expressed in this country toward England, and in England toward 
America. For it was ‘the opposition to the administration in 
America that denounced Bonaparte, and sympathized with the 
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English ministry, and was in consequence stigmatized at home as 
being under British influence. And it was the opposition in Eng- 
land, who resisted the ministry, and who felt but a very qqualifien 
jealousy of Bonaparte, that covered the American administration 
with praises. So that when the American eulogists of England went 
over to that country, they were bewildered with being embraced as 
co-operators in sustaining the great cause of continental rights 
against Britannic encroachment ; and when the English admirers of 
America entered into explanations, it was always in favour of a po- 
licy which the friends of Great Britain in America itself regarded 
with horror. It was of course idle to expect that so ill compacted 
an association could long exist, or that any permanent friendship 
could grow up between nations, when those in each nation, that 
were nominally the friends of the other, were in reality the most 
directly in collision, and the opposition in one country sympa- 
thized with the administration in the other. It was soon found by 
the result that much which had been said and done on both sides 
had been from pure party annoyance ; and the most zealous eulo- 
gists of America in the British parliament or the British journals, 
showed themselves ready to veer to the opposite side of the com- 
pass the moment the ministry could with most success be assailed 
from that quarter. It is now the ministry that will not interfere 
with Gen. Jackson or the Florida treaty, and it is the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and Mr. Tierney that are stirring up the lords and 
commons on the subject of the cruelty and ambition and the cry- 
ing assumptions of this aspiring republic.” North American Re- 
view, No. 27. 


Belonging, as we have of old, to the party administering this 
government, we have never expected, nor desired, any thing from 
the ministerial party of Great Britain, but vituperation and un- 
wearied invective—but the late contumely and ribaldry expressed 
toward us by the whig party, and in its organ the Edinburgh Re- 
view, excite the more “indignation, and are the more deeply felt, 
because they surprised our feelings as well as our expectations : 
though, as Mr. W. expresses himself—“ We were not altogether 
ignorant, in the United States, that much of the favour shown to 
us, since the commencement of the present century, by the whig 
party in parliament, and their connexions out of doors, arose 
from the relation of a minority or opposition, in whieh they stood 
in the British government. Yet we believed, that there was 
enough of real cordiality in their feelings, and of elevation im 
their sentiments, to prevent them, at all times, from countenancing 
gross misrepresentations of our condition ‘and character, and 
raising groundless clamours against our political transactions and 
views ; from setting us in a false or invidious light, merely to 
embarrass and discredit the ministry, or to promote some domes* 
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tic ends, such as those of checking emigration, and counteracting 
extravagant plans of parliamentary reform.” 

He proceeds to state the deception we have laboured under, 
and the true motives of their conduct.—“ An attentive observation 
of the language concerning our affairs, held of late by the whig 
journals and the parliamentary opposition, has convinced me that 
we were deceived in supposing they had not always acted, in re- 
lation to this country, altogether from party feelings and aims, 
and would not readily sacrifice justice and truth, where it was 
concerned, to selfish considerations.—There is but one interpreta- 
tion to be put upon the course they have taken, in regard to the 
execution of Ambrister and Arbuthnot, and the agreement between 
Spain and the United States for the transfer of the Floridas. It 
has been a system of exaggeration, not to say slander, designed 
to bring the ministry under the suspicion of pusillanimity and 
supineness, and to recommend the assailants to the nation as the 
truer Britons; the more spirited assertors and anxious guar- 
dians of her honour and interests. ‘This accomplished, it was 
immaterial what feuds and ruinous strife, and what injustice to the 
United States, might follow, if their clamours raised a ferment 
among the British people, and thus forced the ministry to pursue 
to extremity an unattainable redress, and frustrate a fair and equi- 
table arrangement.” 

He makes quotations from the speeches of Mr. Tierney, Sir 
Robert Wilson and Mr. M‘Donald, in the House of Commons, 
misrepresenting the views of our government,—and the following 
from a speech of the Marquis of Lansdowne, in the House of Lords, 
May, 1819,—/(all leading members of the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment.) 

‘ Of all the events that could happen at this time, there was not 
‘one which so deeply affected the commercial interests of Great , 
‘Britain as the cession of the Floridas to the United States. 
‘'The possession of those provinces would enable the Americans 
‘to annihilate the British trade in the West India seas; and give 
‘them an opportunity of connecting themselves with the black 
* governments there ina manner that might prove essentially in- 
‘jurious to our interests. The cession should have been guarded 
‘against at the Congress of Vienna. No one at Vienna con- 
‘ ceived it necessary to make any provision that should have the 
‘effect of preventing the aggrandizement of the United States. 
‘ Hitherto there was a balance on which this country used to rely 
‘for her security, and it was an essential part of this balance to 
‘prevent the Floridas from being ceded to the United States. 
‘The conduct of General Jackson in the execution of Ambrister 
‘and Arbuthnot was unparalleled in the history of civilized na- 
‘tions, Uf at the ume when Copenhagen was taken by the British 
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‘troops, Lord Cathcart, who then commanded them, found that 
‘ several persons belonging to neutral countries had been engaged 
‘in the defence of the place, and ordered them to be executed, on 
‘pretence that they had no right to take up arms against Great 
‘ Britain, would not that act have been a gross violation of the 
‘laws of nations ?’8 Marquis of Lansdowne. 
“The American government and people are as little likely ‘ to 


_ demand the Island of Cuba,’ as they are ‘ to connect themselves 


with the black governments of the West Indies.’ They want no 


slave islands ; and to instigate the blacks of Hayti to foment and 


protect insurrection in the British islands (for this must be meant 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne) is an atrocity of which they must 
ever be incapable, though Great Britain, in her next war with us, 
should repeat the example which she has heretofore given, of ex- 
citing the negroes of the southern states to supplant and butcher 
their masters. ‘The case which the British Peer selected to illus- 
trate the justness of his sentence upon General Jackson, is every 
way an unfortunate one for the purpose. His lordship and all his 
colleagues of the Opposition had denounced the attack upon Co- 
penhagen as a heinous aggression; to be paralleled in treachery 
and outrage, only by Bonaparte’s invasion of Spain. What 
parity of reason, then, in the supposed case of Lord Cathcart put- 
ting to death the strangers whom he might have found assisting 
in the defence of the capital of a civilized power, a member of the 
European christian commonwealth, so unexpectedly and iniqui- 
tously attacked; and that of the American general pursuing a 
savage horde into an adjacent territory, from which it had issued 
to desolate the American frontier, and there executing two Eu- 
ropean adventurers, proved to be its instigators and accomplices ? 
As the Danes did not follow the practice of massacreing their 
prisoners, the strangers who might have identified themselves with 
them, would not, when seized, have been subject to the punish- 
ment of death by retaliation, as were the allies of the Seminoles, 
even under the European law of nations. If the custom of Eu- 
rope be determinative of that law in any particular, it may be 
confidently invoked in favour of the execution of Arbuthnot and 
Ambrister, on the supposition that they were actually leagued with 
the Indians as the British ministry have admitted ; for, during the 
great wars of the Germans and Poles against the Turks, death 
was the immediate lot of the European christian found acting on 
the side of the infidels. So, there has never been the least hesita- 
tion in the Mediterranean waters and territories, about despatch- 


a “The language of the ministerial journals, concerning General Jackson, 
bordered on the infuriate. ‘Thus we read in the London Courier of March 25, 
1819. ‘General Jackson has the most villanous look ever beheld ; he is never 


seen tosmile. The hero is worthy of the people, and the people of the hero.’ ” 
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ing at once the renegade, no matter of what christian country, 
taken in arms on board a Barbary corsair, or in a predatory de- 
scent upon the coast. 

“ ] find it difficult to reconcile the full knowledge which the 
Marquis of Lansdowne must possess of the history of the British 
empire in India, and in Ireland, with his declaration, that ‘ the 
conduct of the American general was unparalleled in the history 
of civilized nations.’ This declaration, 1 deem the more remark- 
able, as it was only two months before, (March 3, 1819,) that, on 
the occasion of the vote of thanks moved to Lord Hastings and 
the British generals in India, the Marquis of Lansdowne made, in 
the House of Lords, the following statement, including, as will be 
seen, a case of at least as criminal an aspect as that of the American 
general.”’... The statementcontains ‘the horrible circumstance,’ as the 
Marquis calls it, of the execution of the Killedar of the fort T'alnewr 
—who had come out and surrendered, before the garrison were 
taken, wpe were all put to the sword,) and was then deliberately 
put to death by the British commander. 

Mr. W. exposes a remarkable instance of disingenuousness and 
exaggeration on the part of the opposition, from a speech of Earl 
Grey, at the New Castle Fox dinner, (December, 1818,)—a noble- 
man who stands, with Lord Grenville, at the head of the old whigs. 
On this occasion, Mr. W. observes, Earl Grey wished to descredit the 
propositions for universal suffrage and annual parliaments ; and to 
invalidate the example of America, as to the point of repre- 
sentation, by showing it to have no application to the circum- 
stances of Great Britain, but to have a most malignant and 
revolting character in itself. ‘To this design, is only to be attri- 
buted, the reference the Earl made to Fearon’s * Sketches of Ame- 
rica,” and the character he gave of the book and of its author. His 
words were :— 

‘ The constitution of America is free and popular in the largest 
‘sense. Now, what is the case in America? A gentleman was de- 
‘ puted by thirty-nine families, who had been driven by the neces- 
‘ sities of the times to think of emigration—a melancholy proof of 
‘our present condition. On his report they were to depend, for 
‘the spirit of the country, and the inducements it might hold out 
‘to them. ‘The gentleman’s name is Fearon. He has published 
‘the report which he made to these persons, and his book is full of 
‘the most valuable information, and is distinguished by the marks 
‘not only of an inquiring, observing, and intelligent mind, but of 
‘the greatest fairness and impartiality. What does Mr. Fearon 
‘say of the operation of their laws and of this boasted constitu- 
‘ tion 2?’ 

‘“‘ His lordship then adduced, as decisive revelation, what Fearon 
has written concerning the process of election and the distribution 
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of offices in America; and he concludes in these words—‘ This is 
‘Mr. Fearon’s statement, and I should observe to you, that he is 
‘by no means a willing witness on the subject. Why dol repeat 
‘these things? Is it that I may depreciate the value of popular 
‘rights in your estimation’ Far from it; I wish merely to show 
‘ you that, under a system which may appear more perfect, simi- 
‘lar, or even greater abuses, may still exist than in England.’ ” 

The character of this gentleman reporter, Fearon,—as a for- 
ger of lies—is so well known to our countrymen, and has been so 
frequently admitted by his own countrymen, that it is unnecessary 
to say much of it here. Mr. W. first repels his misrepresentation 
with respect to our elections and the distribution of public trusts; 
and says, that “ Fearon only repeats on this subject, what he pre- 
tends to have heard from two persons of his own country, Mr. 
Cobbett and Mr. Hulme, both of whom, be it remarked, perempto- 
rily disclaim the language which he imputes to them, and accuse 
him of an impudent imposture. He might, perhaps, have read it 
in some of the wild declamations, which are published among us 
during the heat of a contested election, and from the exaggerating 
spirit of party recrimination. But, nothing that has ever happened 
in this country, furnishes the least foundation for asserting broadly, 
that votes and places are bought and sold. Throughout the states, 
the right of suffrage is exercised, in general, with independence 
and integrity, by freeholders jealous of their prerogative, strangers 
to the want and very idea of a largess, and too proud to submit to 
any dictation. ‘The elections in New England, for instance, are 
marked by a strictness of decorum, probity of spirit, and universal 
intelligence of action, such as an European, accustomed to view 
the people every where as populace, would not be capable of ima- 
gining.” 

A specimen is then given of a number of flippant and obvious 
misstatements, taken at random from twenty different pages, of the 
book to which Earl Grey refers, as ‘ full of the most valuable in- 
formation’-—and Mr. W. adds :—* Every particular assertion in 
this medley is in the nature of antiphrasis; and the general alle- 
gations are slanderous. ‘The extravagance of several of them be- 
trays not only a libellous disposition, but an utter want of judg- 
ment, in the writer.” 

On the subject of Redemptioners—people brought here some- 
times by the enticement of the masters and owners of foreign ves- 
sels, to be bound out for such times of service as will pay their 
passage money—Mr. W. has very successfully exposed one of the 
calumnies of this Fearon. 

‘ But, it is not only of flippancy and rancour that we could con- 
vict this traveller, throughout: in several instances he might be 
shown. to be guilty of deliberate circumstantial falsehood. I will 
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select one which may represent his whole book, and in which the 
Quarterly Review is implicated. In his report from Philadelphia, 
dated October 12, 1817, he writes thus :— 

‘ Seeing the following advertisement in the newspapers, put in 

‘by the captain and owners of the vessel referred to, 1 visited the 

‘ ship, i in company with a bootmaker of this city. 

‘THE PASSENGERS 

‘On board the brig Bubona, from Amsterdam, and who are willing to en- 
‘gage themselves for a limited time, to defray the expenses of their passage, 

‘ Consist of, &c. Apply on board of the Bubona, opposite Callowhill-street, in 
‘the river Delaw are, or to W. Opin & Co. No. 38, South Wharves. 

‘ As we ascended the side of this hulk, a most revolting scene of 
want and misery presented itself. The eye involuntarily turned 
for some relief from the horrible picture of human suffering, which 
‘this living sepulchre afforded. Mr. inquired if there were 
‘any shoemakers on board. The captain advanced: his appear- 
‘ance bespoke his office; hers an American, tall, determined, and 
‘with an eye that flashes with Algerine cruelty. He called in the 
‘ Dutch language for shoemakers, and never can I forget the scene 
that followed. The poor fellows came running up with unspeak- 
able delight, no doubt anticipating a relief from their loathsome 
dungeon. Their clothes, if rags deserve that denomination, 
‘actually perfumed the air. Some were without shirts, others had 
"this article of dress, but of a quality as coarse as the worst pack- 
‘ing cloth. I inquired of several if they could speak English. 
‘ They smiled, and gabbled ‘no Engly, no Engly,—one Engly 
talk ship.’ The deck was filthy. ‘The cooking, washing, and 
‘necessary department, were close together. Such is the merce- 
nary barbarity of the Americans who are engaged in this trade, 
‘that they crammed into one of those vessels 500 passengers, 80 
‘of whom died on the passage.’ 

“This account is quoted with evident satisfaction, in the Quar- 
terly Review, for May, 1819, and the Reviewer adds from himself 
— The infamous trailic is confined, exclusively, to American ves- 
* sels.’ 

“JT have thought it worth while to ascertain the facts of the 
case, and they are as follows :—The brig Bubona in question was 
a British vessel, from Sunderland, in England; she was British 
property, and navigated on British account ; her crew was British, 
and her captain an Englishman, by the name of William Garterell. 
On arriving in the port of Philadelphia, he selected as his factors, 
the Messrs. Odlin and Co. merchants of that city, whom Fearon 
falsely represents as the owners of the vessel. The captain was not 
‘ tall,’ but about the middle size, or rather below it, and his coun- 
tenance had an open, agreeable expression. W hat is more: of 
the vessels that entered the port of Philadelphia in the years 1816, 
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and 1817, laden with redemptioners from the continent of Europe, 
the greater number was foreign; these amounted to ten, of which 


five were British in British employment; namely, the brig Bubona, 


above mentioned ; the ship Zenophon, captain Goodwin ; the brig 
Constantia, captain Janson; the brig William, captain Arrow- 
smith, and brig William, captain Danton. The condition of the 
redemptioners on board the British vessels was no better than in 
the others, of whatever nation, engaged in the ‘ mfamous traflic.’— 
I derive these particulars from unquestionable sources; &c. It is 
known, moreover, that as soon as the abuses practised in the 
trade became notorious, the American Congress passed a law de- 
signed to prevent the recurrence of them, and remarkable for the 
humanity and efficaciousness of its precautions. 

“If Fearon really visited the Bubona, which may be doubted, 
he, an Englishman, could not have mistaken her national charac- 
ter, nor that of the captain. This ‘tall American, with an eye 
flashing Algerine cruelty,’ is a phantasm manifestly intended to 
heighten the injurious effect of the whole malignant fiction. So 
the use of the present tense by the Quarterly Reviewers, in their 
unwarrantable assertion, argues the design of giving it to be under- 
stood, that the trade is still carried on, and by American vessels on- 
hy, with the same abuses as existed before the passage of the pre- 
ventive law. 

“Whether Earl Grey has found ‘the greatest fairness and 1 impar- 
‘tiality’ in the article of the Quarterly Review, on Fearon’s 
Sketches, as well as in the latter, 1 know not; but it is certain that 
the noble Jord and the Reviewer differ much in their views of the 
character of the traveller. ‘ We find Mr. Fearon,’ says the Review- 
er, ‘whenever England is concerned, venting “ ignorant sneers, 

‘ or indulging his spiteful calumnies, at the expense of decency and 
‘truth: he crouches with base servility before Cobbett; he grossly 
‘libels his fair countrywomen; he is solicitous to entice the poor 
‘of Europe from their country, by fallacies and lies; he has gree- 

‘dily seized upon every opportunity of traducing the best and 
‘ bravest officers of England ; his prejudices are rooted in the pro- 
‘ foundest ignorance ; he deals 3 in flippant and frequent abuse of 
: scripture 5 ; he is evidently a man of very limited faculties; he is 
‘in a state of perpetual childhood; his total want of knowledge 
‘is sufficiently apparent, &c.’ It is a witness thus blackened, 
blighted, and stultified by themselves, and whom, in faet, they con- 
vict in their examination of his book, of gross inconsistency and 
prevarication, that the master critics of London bring forward to 
explode the pretensions of the United States to any degree of 
moral worth, intellectual dignity, or physical comfort. It is upon 
his testimony, ‘who violates truth and decency, whenever England 
is concerned,’ they afiect to believe, and would have the world be- 
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lieve, besides what I have quoted from him, a multitude of other 
ceneral imputations and particular calumnies.’’ 

“ T cannot refrain, in dismissing Mr. Fearon and his compurga- 
tors, from offering to my American reader, some random testimony 
concerning the nature of those abuses in the system of British suf- 
frage and Tepresentation, greater than which Lerd Grey is pleased 
to believe, may or do exist under that of the United States. 

“In the year 1793, the honourable Mr. Grey, then a member of 
the House of Commons,—now Earl Grey, and a member of the 
House of Peers—made a motion in the Commons, for a reform in 
parliament, grounded upon a petition which he presented, and ve- 
hemently supported, and was understood to have himself compo- 
sed, The following quotations are parts of that petition, and the 
facts stated in them, which did not admit of denial, are equally 
true of the subject at the present day.” 

The following is an abstract of this petition ; (the whole of which 
is given by Mr. W.) They complain, jirst, ‘ that the elective fran- 
‘chise is so partially and unequally distributed,—that the majority 
‘of your honourable House, is elected by less dein fifteen thousand 
‘electors, which, even if the male adults in the kingdom be estima- 
‘ted at so low a number as three millions, is not more than the two 
‘hundredth part of the people to be represented. 

‘ Second, that the elective franchise is distributed in unequal 
‘proportions: They affirm ;— 

‘That 70 of the members are returned by 35 places, where the 

‘right of voting is vested in burghage and other tenures of a simi- 
‘Jar description, and at which the elections are notoriously a mere 
* matter of form. 

‘That 90 more of the members are elected by 46 places, in 
‘none of which the number of voters exceeds 50. 

‘That 37 more of the members are elected by 19 places, in 
‘none of which the number of voters exceeds 100. 

‘That 52 more are returned to serve in Parliament by 26 places, 
‘in none of which the number of voters exceeds 200. 

‘That 20 more are returned to serve in Parliament for counties 

‘in Scotland, by less than 100 electors each, and 10 for counties in 
‘ Scotland, by less than 250 each. 

‘ That thirteen districts of burghs of Scotland, not containing 
‘100 voters each, and two districts of burghs, not containing 125 
‘each, return 15 more members. All this your petitioners are rea~ 
‘dy to prove. And in this manner, according to the present state 

‘ of your representation, 294 of your honourable members are cho- 


a “The Edinburgh Reviewers have also so far forgotten their station, as to 
sedeone on Fearon, the epithets ‘ enlightened and intelligent,’ and to recommend 
his book, with the simple reservation that he is ‘a liile given to exaggeration im 
his views of vices and prejudices.’ See their 61st number.” 
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‘sen; and being a majority of the entire House of Commons, are 
‘ enabled to decide all questions in the name of the whole people of 
‘England and Scotland. 

‘Religious opinions create an incapacity to vote. All Papists 
‘are excluded generally, and, by the operation of the test-laws, 
‘ Protestant dissenters are deprived of a voice in the election of re- 

‘ presentatives in about thirty boroughs, where the right of voting 
‘is confined to corporate officers alone. 

‘A man paying taxes to any amount, how great soever, for his 
‘ domestic establishment, does not thereby obtain a right to vote, 
‘unless his residence be in some borough where that right is vest- 
‘ ed in the inhabitants. 

‘In Scotland, that great and populous division of the kingdom, 
‘not only the great mass of the householders, but of the landhold- 
‘ers also, are excluded trom all participation in the choice of re- 

‘ presentatives. 

‘From the peculiar rights of voting, 84 individuals do, by their 
‘own immediate authority, send 157 members to Parliament, and 
‘ your petitioners are ready to name the members and the patrons. 
‘Your petitioners are convinced that 150 more, making in the 
‘whole 307 members, are returned to your honourable House, not 
‘ by the collected voice of those whom they appear to represent, but 
‘by the recommendation of 70 powerful individuals, added to the 
‘84 before mentioned, and making the total number of patrons 
‘only 154, who return a decided majority of your honourable 
‘ House. 

‘ Your petitioners inform your honourable House, and are rea- 
‘dy to prove it at your bar, that no less than 150 members owe 
‘ their elections entirely to the interference of peers; and your pe- 
‘titioners are prepared to show, by legal evidence, that 40 peers, 
‘in defiance of your resolutions, have possessed themselves of so 

‘many burghage tenures, and obtained such an absolute and un- 
‘controlled command in small boroughs, as to be enabled, by their 
* own positive authority, to return 81 of your honourable members. 

“Tn confirming the allegations and pressing the object of the 
petition, the honourable Mr. Grey said, that ‘the evils of the 

‘ American war were, in his mind, entirely owing to the unequal 
‘and corrupt representation in Parliament. And Mr. Sheridan 
made the following observations in the course of the debate, to 
which Mr. Grey’s motion gave rise :—‘ That Peers of the other 
‘house sent members to the House of Commons by nomination ; 
‘ that the Crown sent members into that house by nomination too, 
‘that some members of that house sent in members by their own 
‘nomination also—all these things made a farce of an election for 
‘the places for which these were returned ; that men were created 
* peers without having been of the least service to the public in any 
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‘action of their lives, but merely on account of their Parliamenta- 
‘ry influence—the present minister had been the means of creating 
‘a hundred of them. He did not blame him, but the fault was in 
‘the system of government; corruption was ‘the pivot on which 
‘the whole of our public government affairs turned ; the collec- 
‘tion of taxes was under the management of w ealthy 1 men in Par- 
‘liamentary interest, the consequence of which was, that the col- 
‘lection of them was neglected ; that to make up the deficiency, 
‘excisemen must be added to the excise—this soured the temper of 
‘the people; that neither in the church, the army, the navy, or 
‘any public office, was any appointment given, but through Par- 
; ‘ liamentary influence; that, in senna corrupt majorities 
‘were at the will of the minister.’ 

And Mr. W. shows by quotations from debates reported in the 
London Courier, the ministerial newspaper, of June, 1819,—-that 
no reformation has taken place in the House of Commons, since 
the foregoing exposition of its character by Mr. Sheridan. 


‘‘ Mr. Southey had informed us, in Espriella’s Letters, that En- 
glishmen regard all kinds of deceit as lawful in electioneering— 
that they stop not at asserting the grossest and most impudent false- 
hoods; that at a JVottin cham election, the mob ducked some, and 
killed others ; that on such occasions, no frauds, pious or impious, 


are scrupled; that any thing like an election, in the plain sense of 


the word, is unknown in England; that a majority of the members 
of the House of Commons are returned by the most corrupt influ- 
ence; that seats in that house are not uncommonly advertised in 
the newspapers; that although oaths are required of the voters, 
they are evaded by the grossest means; that votes are publicly 
bought and sold. 

‘ All this is abundantly illustrated in the history of the English 
elections of the summer of 1818. Much of the time of the courts 
of justice and the House of Commons, since, has been occupied in 
the investigation of cases of bribery and corruption, involving the 
most audacious fraud and perjury. Besides that of Camelford, 
[previously mentioned by Mr. W.] those of Grampound and Barn- 
staple may be cited as edifying specimens. The tactics of the 
boroughs are thus instructively explained, in the number of Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger, of the 29th June, 1818. 

‘Among the various scenes now exhibiting in the progress of 
‘the business of the general election, there are one or two to be 
‘seen in some of the boroughs which deserve not only to be gene- 
‘rally known, but which we should hope will not be soon forgot- 
‘ten.’ [Here the case of a late member refusing to give the usual 


a “See the Debate in the 30th vol. of the Parliamentary History.” 
b “See Letter xviii.” 
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gratuity of 40/, per man, which was demanded of him by the elec- 
tors in a body, is stated. 

‘In another borough, the practice of the election we understand 

‘to be as follows :—T he price of the worthy aud independent elec~ 
‘tors is 50/. per head, and one of the principal men in the town 

* being a banker, the money is to be paid in his notes, and at his 
* bank. Upon the day preceding the nomination and return, the 
‘town crier gives public notice for all the electors to appear per- 
*sonally at the banking house of Mr. , to consult upon 
‘a suitable member for their independent borough. Each appears 
‘accordingly, and receives his fifty pounds. Qn the following day, 
‘the banker appears at the hustings or town hall, recommends very 
“warmly Mr. such a one, and the electors immediately elect him. 
“No questions are asked as to the fifty pounds, or from whom it 
‘came, and no one of course takes any blame to himself for having 
‘received a bribe from the worthy Mr. such a one. Each is wil- 
‘ling to swear that he never saw his money. The vote is given 
‘only from good will to the banker, and it seems that the oath 

‘does not apply to gratuities from third pe rsons.’ 

‘In a third borough, the money is given by the ‘ man in the 
*moon,’ who deputes an attorney for his agent. In a few days the 
“same attorney produces a notice from the same man in the moon, 
“that he could wish their respected and most independent borough 
“to be represented by Mr. A, and Mr. B. two gentlemen with 
“whose worth he is acquainted. The recommendation is adopted 

“as a matter of course, and two persons as fitted for corruption as 
‘themselves, are sent into Parliament. In a word, there is scarce- 
‘ly a slang term or a slang practice, which may not be found in 
‘the abominable practices of some of these boroughs, in which 





* perjury is made a comedy, aad the most atrocious roguery cou- 


“verted into rd pleasantry. All these things are going on be- 
‘fore our eyes 
“The condition of things in Ireland, with regard to the choice 
of legisiators, is truly melancholy, as it is ep eggogt in a late book 
of travels possessing the highest authority.”@ ‘ Popular opimior 
‘has little or no influence in ‘the election of “" one hundred Irish 
‘members. Election contests with us procure, for a time, some 
‘consideration for the lower ranks; what dignifies the English 
* character, debases the Irish. The magnitude of the evil is great- 
‘er than can be conceived by those w ho have not had an opportu- 
‘nity of witnessing its effects. In the most venal places in Eng- 
‘ land, besides the bribe, some condescension is expected : here the 
‘ poor voter is only degraded by an additional link to the chain of 


a Observations on the State of Ireland, written in a tour through that coul- 
try, by J. C. Curwen, Esq. M, P. London. 1818. Vol. II. Letter li. 
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‘his dependency. The representation of the town, rests mostly 
‘in each body corporate, which seldom exceeds twelve members. 
‘The selecting for representation by the extent of the population 
‘was a farce, in which the people had no assigned part to act. 
‘The democratic part of the British constitution, quoad the Irish, 
‘had better not exist. In some instances, the very favours grant- 

‘ed the Catholics are considered as sources of aggravation, if not 
‘of insult—emblazoned badges of slavery! In conferring the 
‘elective franchise, they have been denied the exercise of a free 
‘choice, the proudest prerogative of Englishmen; and compelled 
‘to feel, in the discharge of the granted privilege, their own infe- 
‘rior ity.’ 

Mr. W. discloses another source of defamation of the United 
States, besides that of newspapers, reviews, and parliamentary 
speeches—to wit, of British treatises on scientific subjects, and 
those connected with general literature. We have long known how 
much the English literati are addicted to mendacity in their allusions 
to other nations—so much so, that with little exception, the French 
nation has no character at all, except the lowest and the worst, in 
English literature. Mr. W. had previously exposed a false and 
scandalous representation of America in a picce spoken at West- 
minster school, (an epilogue to a Latin play,) showing that defa- 
mation of other nations is inculcated with the rudiments of science, 
in the minds of their youth. He now exposes a w anton attack, 
in “The History and Practice of Vaccination,” on the moral, 
scientific and political character of this country ; by a writer w he 
calls himself “ Director of the National Vaccine establishment at 
London, and member of the Royal College of Surgery, &c.” and 
who goes out of his way to make a preposterous and (as Mr. W. 
shows it to be) wilful aspersion of the Americans. We will just 
mention the commencement and termination of the surgeon’s at- 
tack, which is quoted by Mr. W.--- 

‘The freedom that reigns in the United States of America, is 
‘incompatible with unanimity; consequently, the vaccine had te 
‘ struggle there with a long and violent opposition, > [&e.] * And 
‘may our physicians continue to instruct them to cure and prevent 
‘the diseases of their country; may our poets soften and delight 
‘them; and above all, may our philosophers improve their dispo- 
‘sitions, and perhaps, in a future age, their animosity will cease, 
‘and there will spring up in that country some filial gratitude !” 

After refuting the particular assertions of the British surgeon— 
which is done, to the necessary disparagement of England, by 
Mr. Walsh, and the testimony of a few notes from Dr. Coxe, the 
professor of Materia Medica in the University of Pennsylvania— 
Mr. W. subjoins these remarks : 

“'There are some points at least, as to which ‘ the freedom that 
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reigns in the United States of America,’ would not seem to be in- 
compatible with unanimity. If the whole population of those 
states were canvassed, perhaps not one individual would be found 
disaffected to the form and constitution of their government. The 
number malcontent with the system of administration, or distrust- 
ful of the ability or integrity of the present executive councils, is 
certainly so small as to disappear on a glance at the mass of citi- 
zens in the opposite temper of mind. FrrmissimuM IMPERIUM 
QUO OBEDIENTES GAUDENT. 

“ How far has the freedom which reigns in Great Britain proved 
effectual to create unanimity as to her political institutions, and the 
composition and course of her national councils? Is not the mo- 
narchy itself odious to a multitude of her subjects? The mechan- 
ism of her legislature and cabinet, and the system of administration 
are matters of disgust and outcry through every rank and class of 
her inhabitants. From the highest quarters we are informed, and, 
indeed, the fact cannot fail to be perceived, even at a distance, that 
the great majority of the British people have not the least confi- 
dence in the patriotism and disinterestedness of any of the parties 
in Parliament, or of the men in place; all are believed to aim on- 
ly at the possession of power and patronage. Among the lower 
orders, sedition is declared to have a permanent abode, and to 
prowl without intermission. ‘ There prevails,’ said Mr. Lamb, 
in the House of Commons, (March 11, 1818,) ‘ though to what 
‘ extent I will not pretend accurately to define. in all the manufac- 
‘ turing districts, a spirit always active, inveterate, and implacable ; 
‘not exasperated by suffering ; not soothed by prosperity ; not al- 
‘ layed by time; a spirit ever laying in w ait, and in ambush, to take 
‘adv antage of the disasters of the country.’ 

“ We see fully verified at this moment, the creed of this member 
of Parliament, a whig leader: the habitual leven of insurrection 
only becomes the more active and expansive, as the rate of wages 
or the supply of food declines. It places the British government, 
in the season of ferment, as at present, under the horrible necessity 
of shedding, with the apparatus of war, the blood of the guiltless, 
perhaps loyal peasant, whom the want of occupation draws to the 
convention of starving manufacturers, and hairbrained, or counter- 
feit demagogues.* It leads—-I cannot say obliges—that government, 
to resort to one of the most hateful of the devices of timorous des- 
potism—the employment of spies and informers, who cannot exe- 
cute their office, without, to a certain degree, studiously exaspera- 
ting the discontents, and encouraging the delusions, against which 
it is the alleged object of their mission to guard. It does more: it 


a See the history of the Manchester meeting, of August, 1816, at which wo- 
men and girls were cut and trampled down by corps of dragoons. and left to he 
conveyed in carts to the hospitals 
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throws the constitution off its poise; it creates a potential dictator- 
ship in the ministry, who either do feel, or profess to feel themseives 
bound to consult the tranquillity of the state, or of particular parts 
of the kingdom, at the expense of the established forms and rules 
of law; counting upon what they are always sure to procure, in- 
demnity by vote of Parliament.—What is there in the American 
republic comparable to this state of things ?” 

“The other topic upon which the surgeon has touched,—the ani- 
mosity of the Americans against Great Britain, which her philoso- 
phers are to correct, in lapse of time, by improving our dispositions, 
is a favourite one with the travellers and reviewers, and is treated 
by them with the more emphasis, because it serves to promote their 
main objectof raising aversion and distrustin the breasts of their coun- 
trymen. On this score, as well as every other, great injustice is done 
to the Americans. No sinall number of them are entitled to consider 
the imputation as a sort of ingratitude on the part of a Briton. I will 
venture to assert that in no nation, foreign to Great Britain, had she, 
until the second year of our last war, so many warm, firm friends, 
and blind admirers, as in the American. A great party, the Fede- 
ralists, forming a decided majority in seven or eight states, nume- 
rous in most of the others, and having a full proportion of the de- 
sert, intelligence, and wealth of the country, were contradistin- 
guished by their veneration for her character, and the deep, affec- 
tionate interest which they took in her prosperity. They exulted 
in her successes over France, even at the time when she was waging 
war upon their own firesides. ‘This was not merely because they 
detested and dreaded the ascendency of the French military des- 
potism, but because much of the old positive kindness and reve- 
rence towards her remained. She might have revived it entirely 
by a course of generosity and justice ; by teaching her philosophers 
to attempt the ‘improvement of our dispositions,’ and her politi- 
cians to regulate their language and conduct, upon a diflerent sys- 
tem from that which they have pursued.” 


The following close view of the contents of this volume, will 
show the order of arrangement, as well as the quality and great 
interest of the subjects. 7 

Section I. of this work, treats of the political and mercantile 
jealousy of Great Britain. In this, the author shows the peculiar 
fate of the North American Colonies in being constantly defamed by 
the mother country ;—her early jealousy and selfish alarms ;—her 
measures to prevent the growth of American manufactures, and 
the scheme for confining the settlements to the sea-coast ;—her 
early panic about emigration, and attempts to repress it. 

Secrion II. is upon the general character and merits of the Co- 
lonists. In this is displayed the English testimony in their favour; 
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—the character of the first settlers in New-England—in Virginia 
—and the other provinces ;—their respectable rank in life,—their 
love of liberty and independence,—the excellence of their institu- 
tions,—and their having no obligations to Britain, on this score ;— 
the uniform endeavours of the mother country to destroy the 
Charters ;—that she disturbed, and in some instances, subverted, 
the system of religious freedom and equality established by the 
Colonists ;—their political intrepidity,—domestic morals and ha- 
bits,—religious spirit,—attention to the object of general educa- 
tion, —&c. 

Section III. represents the difficulties surmounted by the Colo- 
nists :—The conquest of the wilderness ;—the oppressive adminis- 
tration of Britain ;—the absence of all external aid ;—-the struggle 
with the Indians and with the French in Canada. He retorts the 
accusations of England, as to the treatment of the Indians ;—and 
represents her barbarous conduct towards the Acadians ;—that the 
wars she made in America were exclusively her own, and not in- 
duced by the interest of the Colonies. 

Section [V. treats of the military efforts and sufferings of the 
Colonies in the wars of Great Britain, between the years 1680 
and 1763: Of the different expeditions from the Colonies against 
Canada,—the hostilities with the Indians,—the expeditions against 
the Spaniards in Florida,—and the injustice of the mother country; 
—of the reduction of the fortress of Louisburgh by provincial 
troops,—and ungrateful return of Britain ;—of the war of 1756,— 
the mismanagement and imbecility of the British Generals,—the 
achievements of the provincials ,—the aspersions cast upon them, 

—and the insensibility of the mother country to any merit of 
theirs :—and he refers to British testimony, for the confirmation of 
these statements. 

Section V. treats of the commercial obligations of Great Britain 
to the Colonies. In this are shown, the acknowledgments of her 
political writers ;—the amount of the colonial trade at different 
epochs,—its nature and productiveness ;—the consumption of Bri- 
tish manufactures by the Colonies,—and good faith of American 
merchants ;—the disadvantages w hich the Colonies suffered by the 
rigour of the British monopoly ;—and the benefits subsequently 
reaped by Great Britain from her commercial intercourse with the 
United States. 

Section VI. treats of the relative dispositions of Great Britain 
and America, from the peace of 1763. In this, Chalmers’s and 
Robertson’s representations of the designs of independence of the 
Colonics, are refuted,—and the original distrust and despotic aims 
of the mother country are shown ;—he treats of the Stamp Act, 
and of its train of outrages and contumelies ; and of the applause 
bestowed upon the resistance of the Colonies by Chatham and 
Campden ;—of the ignorance, in the British councils, concerning 
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America,—the false ideas entertained of the Colonies,x—and the 
overweening confidence of the British nation;—the ferocity of the 
hostilities waged by Britain,—her acrimony of feeling and ex- 
pression,—and her temper of mind at, and after, the conclusion of 
peace ;—the illusions in which she indulged :—he shows the con- 
trast between her dispositions and those of the United States ;— 
the unremitted jealousy and envy of Britain, by evidences addu- 
ced,—and the disappointment of her hopes. 

Section VII. shows the hostilities of the British Reviews. 
[From this we purpose to make some extracts.] It shows the titles of 
the United States to the respect and good will of Great Britain ;— 
the animosity and arrogance of the ‘British periodical writers ;— 
the derision and obloquy of the Edinburgh Review — instances of 
its inconsistency and malevolence,—of the different Articles, on 
Davis’s 'Travels,—on the Transactions of the American Philoso- 
phical Society,—on the Letters on Silesia by John Quincy Adams, 
—on the Life of Washington, by Chief Justice Marshall,—on 
Ashe’s Travels—on the Columbiad of Barlow, &c. He exposes 
some of the contradictions abounding in this Review ;—and retorts 
upon Great Britain. 

Section VIII. continues the same subject. It treats of the 
Quarterly Review ; and shows its implacable enmity,—its unwor- 
thy proceedings,——false and absurd logic, invectives and misrepre- 
sentations ;——its Articles on American works,—on_ Inchiquin’s 
View of the United States,--Lewis and Clarke’s expedition,—-Life 
of Fulton by Cadwallader D. Colden, Esq. ;—he defends this work 
against the Rev iew,—discusses the question of Steam Navigation, 
—and asserts Fulton’s merits ;—introduces the controversy re- 
specting the invention of the Quadrant, called Hadleys,—main- 
tains the claims of Godfrey,—and adduces original evidence ;—he 
detects contradictions as to England in the Quarterly Review i— 
exposes the ribaldry of the British Critic; and of the London Cri- 
tical Journal ;—he examines and refutes sev eral charges against 
the American ‘Congress ; ; and retorts upon the British Parliament. 

Section IX., the last, treats of the ewistence of Negro Slavery 
in the United States, and of the British abolition of the Slave 
trade. It shows the accusations of the Edinburgh Review against 
us, on this subject ;--the share of England in the establishment of 
that evil; and the early denunciations of it by the Colonists ;— 
their repeated attempts to arrest the introduction of negroes, —and 
the inflexibility of the British government ;—the American aboti- 
tion of the trade; and the measures of the State Legislatures and 
of Congress to effect it:——historical accounts of the British Slave 
trade,—and developements of its extent and criminality ;—history 
of the British abolition of that trade,——the interested and i imperfect 
character of it,—and the selfish aims of the British government ;—— 
the concession of the slave trade to Spain, Portugal and }’rance, 
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—and its fatal consequences ;—that British capital has been 
largely engaged in the illicit trade ;—the negotiations at the Con- 
gress of Vienna,—the insidious propositions of Lord Castlereagh, 

and their miscarriage ;—that the British West Indies have been 
adequately supplied with negroes since the British abolition ;—the 
character of the West India slavery, that it is in no degree mitigated: 

in the renewed negotiations with foreign powers, their well-founded 
distrust of the views of Great Britain in relation to the general 
abolition of the Slave trade,—the developement of her views ;— 
the frustration of her scheme of establishing a right of search in 
time of peace,—of her hypocrisy and imposture ;—the present 
state of the slave trade ;—he vindicates the United States, as re- 
gards the existence of slavery within their bosom,—and shows 
what they have separately done in the way of abolition ;—he de- 
fends the character and deportment of the American masters, 
against all the allegations of the British travellers,—and shows the 
character and condition of the American negroes, free and ensla- 
ved ;—and the state of the British poor. 


Mr. Walsh introduces his First Section, with this quotation 
from the Edinburgh Review, and the following excellent re- 
marks : —‘ America is destined, at all events, to be a great and 

‘ powerful nation. In less than a century, she must have a popu- 
‘lation of at least seventy or eighty millions. War cannot pre- 
‘vent, and it appears from experience, can scarcely retard this 
‘natural multiplication. All these people will speak English; 
‘and, according to the most probable conjecture, will live under 
‘ free governments, whether republican or monarchical, and will bz 
* industrious, well educated, and civilized. Within no very great 
‘distance of time, therefore—within a period to which those who 
‘are now entering life may easily survive—America will be one of 
‘the most powerful and important nations of the earth; and her 
‘friendship and commerce will be more valued, in all probability, 
‘than that of any European state.’ Such were the speculations 
of the Edinburgh Review, in the year 1814. In looking forward 
to what this journal predicts—to the supremacy in power and 
character which the North Americans are destined to reach—there 
is something not only curious, but instructive, in the fact, that they 
have been and are more contemned and defamed, than any other 
people of whom history has kept a record. Compared with our 
fate in this respect, that of Boeotia among the ancients, severe as 
it was and sufliciently unjust, may be described as condign and 
Jenient. It was not alone in their exemption from political and 
commercial dependence, that the colonies of Greece may be said 
to have been more fortunate than those of modern Europe. Nei- 
ther enlightened Greece—nor even imperious Rome, or rapacious 
Carthage, whose colonial policy bore a nearer resemblance to the 
modern—made perpetual war upon the reputation of its emigrant 
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ofispring. 'The parent state was sometimes exorbitant in its de- 
mands, and tyrannical in the exercise of its superior force ; but the 
colony had not to contend with a system of universal detraction— 
to serve as a mark for the arrogance, spleen, or jocularity of ora- 
tors, poets, and reviewers. 

“ The wise man of Europe—homo sapiens Europa—not satis~ 
fied with sneering and railing at these distant settlements, conspired 
at one time, to decry nature herself in her operations on the new 
continent: and the theories of Buffon, Raynal, and De Paw, so 
fashionable and authoritative during a certain period, though now 
so entirely exploded, are to be cited in illustration of the state of 
the European mind towards the Western World. The feature not 
the least remarkable, belonging to this case is, that the particular 
mother country which might have been expected to be most 
tender of the feelings and character of her colonies, out of a due 
regard to justice, gratitude, and her own interests, was, at times, the 
most scornful in her tone, and the loudest in the chorus of obloquy. 
Great Brirarn continued to throw out sarcasms and reproaches 
against her North American kinsmen, after the continent of Europe 
had adopted the opposite style, and had even passed into an en- 
thusiastic admiration. We may pardon vapouring, and invective, 
and affected derision, at the juncture when her authority was di- 
rectly questioned, and her colossal power braved by the thirteen 
pigmy communities of provincials ; and some allowance is to be 
made for the play of passions strongly excited during and imme- 
diately after the struggle by which she lost so valuable a portion 
of her empire: but the same course has been pursued without any 
abatement of virulence or exception of topics, towards these Inde- 
pendent United States; it has not been abandoned after a second 
war, and after a developement of character, resources, and desti- 
nies, which would seem sufficient to silence malice and subdue the 
most sturdy prejudice.” 


From his Section VII.—upon the Hostilities of the British Re- 
views—we proposed to make copious extracts; though it may be 
well conceived that we have already made quotations, too copious-~ 
ly, from Mr. Walsh’s labours. We did not set out with the inten- 
tion to furnish the usual article of review and dissertation upon 
this work,—as they have some time since been ably given by the 
North American,—but to furnish a reply to the long article from 
the Edinburgh Review, as copied in this Number, by an exhibit 
of that part of the work itself, which is made the object of so la- 
boured an attack by the Scottish critic, and thus afford the means, 
most conclusively, to controvert him. The animadversions of Mr. 
Walsh, upon the writings. he quotes in this section, are, too, such 
excellent criticism, that any commentary of ours could scarcely be 
pertinent.—The reader will perceive, from the preceding summary 
of contents, that this is a minor part,—not the most important,-— 
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and perhaps not the most interesting—of Mr. Walsh’s book. It is 
one, for which it was most difficult to ensure success, as these pow- 
erful champions in the strife of Censure, whom he attacks, might 
be expected (as it turns out) to be more ready to defend them- 
selves, than their country. It may be said, that Mr. W. is the first 
who has broken the great head of the hydra: : for though that Cri- 
tical Journal of the north has often been attacked before, it has 
never suffered, in the exposition of its weakness and inconsistency, 
so vitally before this. 

Another object which we have in view is, that while we enrich 
our pages from the writings of Mr. W.—we may excite a fervid 
interest in our countrymen who have not read his work, in favour of 
its design. We are astonished that an American should be found, who 
sees the hostilities which the British have waged against this country, 
as bitterly as they ever waged them against us in the field, and more 
actively,—-who ean call in question the object of the ‘author, or 
deny the pure zeal and pride of country whick are displayed in 
his work of justification, and who does not catch the holy fervour 
of patriotism evinced by this active and successful defence against 
the revilers of his country. Those who have yet to read the work, 
and in whose bosoms can be found the least germ of a pride in the 
free institutions of their country, will not finish the perusal of it, 
without feeling that pride glow in the commendation of the au- 
thor’s purpose, and in the desire that he may extend his exertions 
to rouse a national spirit in this republic ;—for it is the only em- 
pire existing, in which a feeling of nationality is necessarily con- 
nected with the prince iple of general benev olence. It must be con- 
fessed that the point in which we have been most subject to a just 
reproach, has been, until within a few years, our apathy to nation- 
al reputation,—to the character of our genius, and of our customs, 
in the learned and political world. The ceneral improvement of 
the condition of man, Sepeneeng so much as it does , upon the cha- 
racter sustained by this Nation—is it philanthropy i in us, supinely 
to suffer the extension of that improvement to be thwarted by the 
studied mis: ‘epresentations of our condition by the avowed enemies 
to the success of our system, and the natural enemies to its origin ? 

This exposition of the conduct of the Edinburgh Review, is 

such as should deprive that Review, among Republicans, of all 
character for disinterestedness in the cause “of freedom—showing 
that it only pursues the cause of a party, w hich, like every other 
opposition in England, when once it could succeed, would pur- 
sue the general course, in principle, of its predecessors. 

He cominences in this impressive manner :---“ After the revo- 
lution of 1688, and still more after the establishment of the House 
of Hanover, the North American Colonies preferred titles of a pe- 
culiar force, to the highest esteem and favour of every Briton who 
respected and loved the principles, with which those events were 
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connected. ‘They had been obnoxious to the despotic plans of the 
Stuarts, and suffered from their tyranny; they had asserted the 
rights proclaimed in Magna Charta, with more boldness, and 
maintained them with more success, than the mother country ; they 
had limited the ravages and disappointed the voracity of despotism 
and corruption, by furnishing a secure asylum for the persecu- 
ted, as well as the distressed from whatever cause. On these 
grounds, and the many others developed in the foregoing pages, 
their merits might be supposed to be almost infinite with every 
English whig of the last fifty years; so great, at least, as to make 
it, for one of the present day, not only a perversion of natoral fee}- 
ing, but a political apostacy, to treat of their character and con- 
cerns, except upon a system of the utmost liberality and indulgence. 
Chatham and Charles Fox had given them an irresistible claim to 
his gratitude and respect, in ascribing to their revolt the salvation 
of the British Constitution. ‘The resistance of the Americans to 
‘the oppressions of the mother country,’ said the last of those cano- 
nized statesmen, in the House of Commons, ‘has undoubtedly 
‘ preserved the liberties of mankind.’ ” 

Mr. W. opens the subject of the war of defamation and derision, 
carried on by the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews against the 
American people and institutions, with the remark that-—“ ‘They 
have carried opposite ensigns, and made their attacks in modes 
somewhat dissimilar. ‘The hostilities of the English critics have 
been more direct and coarse, and accompanied with fewer profes- 
sions of moderation and good will; those of the Scottish, having 
been waged, almost always with protestations of friendship, and at 
times with the affectation of a formal defence of the object. When 


the one has said,* —* professing ourselves among the number of 


‘persons who experience no very particular degree of affection for 
‘our transatlantic brethren ;? and the other— the Americans are 
‘not liked in this country, and we are not now going to recommend 
‘them as objects of our lose ;> ‘we are no admirers of the Ameri- 
‘cans ;’ they approached near enough in language to betray the 


: Quarterly. No. 24. 


“The pliant Boswell set the example to his countrymen, of this form of 


an ch, adding, however, a maxim which they seem to have overlooked. * Well 
‘do you know that I have no kindness for the Bostonians, But nations or bo- 
‘dies of men should, as well as individuals, have a fair trial, and not be con- 

‘demned on character alone.’ (Letter to Dr. Johnson, Jan. 27, 1775.) The 
Quarterly Review has preferred the more energetic spirit and sousing mannex 
of the Dr. himself; of which a sample is afforded i in the following passage of 
his Biography. ‘ F rom a pleasing subject,’ says Boswell, ‘ he, (Dr. Johnson, ) I 
‘know not how or why, made a sudden transition to one upon which he was a 
‘violent aggressor; for he said, “I am willing to love all mankind, except an 
* American :” and his inflammable corruption bursting into horrid fire, he 
‘breathed out threatenings and slaughter ;” calling them, “ Rascals—Rob- 


‘ bers-—Pirates ;” and exclaiming, he’d “burn and destroy them.” Miss Se- 
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identity of their spirit. Both have canted about the tender for- 
bearance due on the two sides of the Atlantic—‘ the sacred bond 
‘of blood and language ;’ ‘ the endearing community of religion 
‘and laws;’ ‘the inheritance of the same principles of govern- 
‘ment and morals ;’ ‘ the beauty of the example of natural friends 
‘among nations, in contradistinction to the too readily admitted 
‘division of natural enemies,’ &c.—and they have harped upon 
these topics, in the sequel of .a tissue of the bitterest contumelies 
and sarcasms. But the Edinburgh Review particularly, has 
gone farther, with a modesty which is truly unrivalled. Whilst 
uttering the most disparaging opinions, and discharging volleys 
of sneers, it has inveighed fiercely against ‘ the bitter sneering 
‘at every thing in America’ by the ministerial writers ; reproach- 
ed them for their insolent, petulant and preposterous tone; and 
wondered profoundly at the little cordiality and respect for Ame- 
rica among the British nation.” 

He first quotes passages from the Edinburgh Review, “ which 
augured favourably for the justness, as well as the liberality of 
its views :’—From No. 4. are the following ;— 

‘We do not mean to deny the charges against the literature and 
‘Jearning of America: literature is one of those finer manufactures 
‘which a new country will always find it easier to import than to 
‘raise. ‘There must be a great accumulation of stock in a nation, 
‘and a great subdivision of labour, before the arts of composition 
‘are brought to any great degree of perfection. ‘The great ave- 
‘nues to wealth must be all filled, and many left in hereditary opu- 
‘lence or mediocrity, before there can be leisure enough, among 
‘such a people, to relish the beauties of poetry, or to create an ef- 
‘ fectual demand for the productions of genius. ‘These causes may 
‘for some time retain the genius of America in a state of. subordi- 
‘nation to that of Europe.’ ‘ The truth is, that American genius 
‘has displayed itself, wherever inducements have been held out for 
‘its exertion.’ 

There were a few passages in the same article having a sinister 
aspect,—but afterwards, from time to time, there were opinions 
given in this review, which bespoke a correct apprehension of 
our case ; some of which are these :— 

‘ Among men, the few who write bear no comparison to the ma- 
‘ny who read. We hear most of the former, indeed, because they 
‘are, in general, the most ostentatious part of literary men; but 
‘there are innumerable men who, without ever laying themselves 
‘ before the public, have made use of literature to add to the strength 


‘ward, looking to him with mild but steady astonishment, said, “ Sir, this is an 
‘ instance that we are always most violent against those whom we have injured.” 
‘He was irritated still more by this delicate and keen reproach ; and roared 
‘out another tremendous volley, which one might fancy could be heard across 
‘the Atlantic.’ ” (Vol. ii. p. 12.3 
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‘of their understandings, and to improve the happiness of their 
* lives.’ 

‘The great body of the American people is better educated and 
‘more comfortably situated than the bulk of any European com- 
‘ munity, and possess all the accomplishments that are any where 
‘to be found in persons of the same occupation and condition.’— 
(No. 25.) 

“ Having'represented, or being capable of seeing, the question 
ef our literature and intellectual condition in these lights,—dis- 
cerning the general causes which either retarded our advance- 
ment, or prevented it from being visible abroad,—liberal critics, 
‘well wishers to America,’ who delighted to protect her character 
from the insults of malice and the judgments of ignorance, might 
have been expected to abstain, as much as possible, from reciting 
our unavoidable deficiencies or unsuccessful attempts; and espe- 
cially from making them, on every practicable occasion, the sub- 
ject of burlesque or opprobrium.” 


“Towards the conclusion of the article on the Life of Wash- 
ington, there is this invidious remark: ‘ We think it a pretty 
‘strong proof of the poverty of the literary attainments of Ame- 
‘rica, that she has not been able to tell the story of her own revo- 
‘lution, and to portray the character of her hero and sage, in 
‘language worthy such subjects.’ 

‘‘} do not mean to affirm that the story of our revolution has 
been told absolutely well by Marshall,—or by Ramsay, whose 
Life of Washington is so unceremoniously consigned by the Scot- 
tish reviewers to the circulating libraries. Ramsay’s History of 
the American Revolution, which, it is probable, they had never 
deigned to open, is, however, a respectable production in all 
points of view ; quite equal, as regards literary execution, to any 
historical essay respecting the affairs of England, for the last cen- 
tury, and superior, as regards the authenticity of materials, and 
opportunities of knowledge. The Somervilles, the Enticks, the 
Belshams, the Russels, the Adolphuses, the Giffords, the Big- 
lands, are certainly below the level of Ramsay. 

“To no people whatever can we apply more exactly, than to 
the American, the observation which I have quoted from the Edin- 
burgh Review, that ‘ among them the few who write bear no com- 
parison to the many who read.’ According to the drift of the 
Review in making this observation, it would be unjust to declare 
the poverty of the literary attainments of America, on the ground 
that she has not yet produced a first-rate history of her revolu- 
tion; as, in point of fact, nothing can be more unfounded than 
the allegation. We are told by a Scottish authority, Blair, that 
the island of Britain was not eminent for its historical produc- 
tions, til] within a few years prior to the time at which he wrote; 
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that, during a long period, English historical authors were little 
more than dull compilers, when at length the distinguished names 
of Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, raised the British character in 
that species of writing. Now, if the logic of the Edinburgh Re- 

view, in reference to America, be adopted—if the circumstance of 
our not having told well the story of our revolution be ‘ a pretty 
strong proof of the pov erty of our literary attainments,’ we have, 

in the statement of Blair, ‘ pretty strong proof’ that Great Britain 
laboured under the same reproach until the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century.” 


In the 30th number of the Edinburgh Review, we have the fol- 
lowing in the account of Ashe’s travels. 

‘It is no doubt true, that .lmerica can produce nothing to bring 
‘her intellectual efforts into any sort of comparison with that of Eu- 
‘rope. Phese republican states have never passed the limits of hum- 
‘ble mediocrity, either in thought or expression. Noah Webster, 
‘we are afraid, still occupies the first place in criticism, Timothy 
* Dwight and Joel Barlow in poetry, and Mr. Justice Marshall in 
. history : and, as to the physical sciences, we shall merely observe, 
‘that a little elementary treatise of botany appeared in 1803; and 
‘that this paltry contribution to natural history is chronicled, by 
‘the latest American historian, among the remarkable occurrences 
‘since the revolution. In short, federal America has done nothing, 

‘either to extend, diversify, or embellish the sphere of human 
‘knowledge.[? | Though all she has written were obliterated from 
‘the records of learning, there would, if we except the works of 
‘Franklin, be no positive diminution, either of the useful or the 
‘agreeable. The destruction of her whole literature would not oc- 
*casion so much regret as we feel for the loss of a few leaves from 
*an ancient elassic.’ 

‘ But, notwithstanding all this, we really cannot agree with Mr. 
‘ Ashe in thinking the Americans absolutely incapable, or degene- 
‘rate ; and are rather inclined to think, that when their neighbour- 
‘hood thickens, and their opulence ceases to depend on exertion, 
‘they will show something of the same talents to which it is a part 
‘ of our duty to do justice among ourselves. And we are the more 

‘inclined to adopt this favour able opinion, from considering, that 
‘her history has already furnished occasions for the display of 
‘ talents of a high order; and that, in the ordinary business of 

‘government, she displays no mean share of ability and eloquence.’ 

«The relish for the topic of the insignificance of American lite- 
rature, and for the waggish citation of the names of some of the 


a This notion is repeated by these Critics—who appreciate no genius which 
does not appear in Letters, and recognise no learning which is not patronise¢ 
by British Booksellers—in their Review, (No. 65,) Art. vii. of our No. 1. 
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American literati, proved so keen and lasting, that we have been 
recently treated with them again. What archness, sagacity,, 
knowledge, and despatch in the following passage of the article 
on the travels of Fearon—that rightful successor of Ashe, worthy 
of exciting the same strain in the Reviewer !” 

‘ Literature the Americans have none—no native literature, f 
‘mean. It is all imported. ‘They had a Franklin, indeed; and 
‘ may afford to live for half a century on his fame. ‘There is, or 
‘was, a Mr. Dwight, who wrote some poems; and his baptismal 
‘name was Timothy.4 ‘There is also asmall account of Virginia 
‘by Jefferson, and an epic by Joel Barlow—and some pieces of 
‘pleasantry by Mr. Irving. But why should the Americans write 
* books, when a six weeks passage brings them, in their own tongue, 
‘ our sense, science, and genius, in bales and hogsheads. Prairies, 
‘ steam-boats, grist-mills, are their natural objects for centuries to 
‘come. ‘Then, when they have got to the Pacific ocean—epic 
‘ poems, plays, pleasures of memory, and all the elegant gratifica- 
‘tions of an ancient people who have tamed the wild earth, and set 
‘down to amuse themselves !’ 


In the same article of No. 30, there is also a passage (as fol- 
lows)—on which Mr. W. has a note in his appendix, which we 
must be permitted to copy. 

‘That the Americans have great and peculiar faults, both in 
‘their manners and in their morality, we take to be undeniable. 
‘ Their manners, for the most part, are those ofa scattered, migra- 
‘tory, but speculating people; and there will be no great amend- 
‘ment until their population becomes more dense, and more settled 
‘in its habits. As the population becomes concentered, and the 
‘spirit of adventure is deprived of its objects, the sense of honour 
‘will improve with the importance of character.’ 

“It is curious to find a journal published tn Scotland, com- 
plaining of the Americans as a ‘ scattered, migratory, and specu- 
lating people,’ and attributing to them as such, a system of man- 
ners and morality below the European standard. Mr. Brougham 
lately asked in Parliament a question which we may repeat—in 
what part of the world is it in which Scotchmen are not found in 
numbers? and, we may add—in which they do not appear as 


a “ Dr. Dwight seems to have obtained a permanent niche in the memory of 
the critic. Thus we have, on another occasion, ‘ The poetry of Dr. Dwight 
‘is evidently the growth of a country where only the coarser sorts of industry 
‘yet flourish.’ (No. 29.) Now, considering this utter unworthiness of the 
Connecticut poet, it is rather extraordinary that Darwin should have ascribed 
to his Conquest of Canaan “ much fine versification.” (Botanic Garden, note, 
line 364, part 1.); and that Campbell, whom the reviewers have placed above 
all the bards of the age, should have borrowed passages from his religious epic 
*o adorn a compilation of the beauties ef English poetry.” 
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adventurers and speculators 2? We do not, however, tas them, on 
this account, with having ‘ great and peculiar faults,’ but, on the 
contrary, we respect in them that spirit of enterprise, and pride of 
independence, which prompt them to incur all the hazards and 
hardships of distant emigration, rather than groan in poverty, and 
crouch under hereditary superiors, at home. I think it would be 
difficult to show the process by which the sense of honour im- 
proves, as ‘ the spirit of adventure is deprived of its object, and as 
‘ population thickens and becomes crowded.’ It is in this state of 
things that poverty and servility are engendered; that crimes 
multiply from the impulses of desperation ; that turpitude and 
brutality are kept in countenance by the multitude of examples. 
The operation of hope upon the mind; the very career itself of 
seeking and compassing a more comfortable, independent condi- 
tion, are favourable to the manners and morals. ‘The sense of 
honour improves with the sense of personal importance, which 
grows out of self-reliance, and equality of rank. 

‘<The second number of * The Old Bachelor,” a work which, 
in general, is creditable to our literature, contains a keen retort 
for the paragraphs of the Edinburgh Review, to which this note 
refers. ‘ They exhibit,’ says the Virginian essayist, ‘a palpa- 
ble and ludicrous struggle between the object and the conscience 
of the critic; between the conflicting purposes of lashing Mr. 
Ashe, for lampooning the Americans, and at the same time of in- 
flicting the lash on them himself.’ See No. 2, Ist volume of Old 
Bachelor, for a full exposition of the absurdity of those para- 


graphs.” Nore Q. p. 228. 


‘The public functionaries in America are so poorly provided, 
* that no prosperous counsellor, for instance, will accept of the office 
‘of judge, and few men of abilities will dedicate them to so unpro- 
‘ fitable atask as the management of public affairs. ‘Their legisla- 
‘ture is therefore deficient both in talent and authority, and she has 
‘already experienced more than one shock from the irregular im- 
‘pulse of that ambition and talent for which no adequate recom- 
‘pense has been provided within the pale of her constitution.’— 
Ed. Rev. (No. 28.) 

‘They, of the western country, are hospitable to strangers, 
‘ because they are seldom troubled with them; and because they 
‘ have always plenty of maize and smoked hams. Their hospitality, 
‘ too, is always accompanied with impertinent questions ; and a dis- 
‘ gusting display of national vanity.’ (No. 13.) 

‘There are no very prominent men at present in America ; at 
‘least, none whose fame ts strong enough for exportation. Monroe 
‘is aman of plain, unaflected good sense. Jefferson, we believe, 
‘is still alive; and has always been more remarkable, perhaps, for 
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‘the » ly share he took in the formation of the republic, than from 
‘any very predominant superiority of understanding.’ (No. 61.) 
“Tt is well to be undeceived, let the nature of the error be what 
it may. But the Americans had credulously imagined, that the 
fame of the military and naval commanders by whom the British 
were, during the last American war, ‘ worsted in most of their 
‘naval encounters, and baffled in most of their enterprises by 
‘land,’* was ‘strong enough for exportation.” They thought 
the same, with respect to those “ statesmen, most of whom survive, 
by whom the affairs of the United States have been administered 
in times of great difficulty, with a forbearance, circumspection, 
and constancy, not surpassed in those commonwealths who have 
been most justly renowned for the wisdom of their councils.” As 
regards Mr. Jefferson, it will not be deemed an unaccountable 
illusion in the Americans to have ascribed to him ‘a predomi- 
nant superiority of understanding,’ when it is recollected that 
they had read the following remarks in the article of the Edin- 
burgh Review on Janson’s travels: ‘ Mr. Janson drags individuals 
‘anto notice without ceremony. As for his endless invectives 
‘against Mr. Jefferson, they belong to another class of wrongs, 
‘and only obtain their share of the dignified contempt by which 
‘ that eminently wise ruler has consigned to oblivion all the spoken 
‘and written scurrility of his enemies.’° While themselves en- 
gaged in ‘dragging individuals into notice,’ the Scottish critics 
should not have forgotten the names of John Adams, James 
Madison, John Jay, Rufus King, Thomas Pinckney, De Witt 
Clinton, John Quincy Adams, and even Mr. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, all of whom, by a diligent perquisition, they could have 
ascertained to be still on the stage of life. Two of these at least, 
might be considered as prominent, since they wrote the principal 
portion of the work called the Federalist, which the Scottish dis- 
pensers of renown have themselves described as ‘a publication 
‘ thatexhibits an extent and precision of information, a profundity 
‘ of research, and an acuteness of understanding, which would have 
‘ done honour to the most illustrious statesman of ancient or modern 
* times.”4 


** We may delay awhile, to illustrate further the consistency and 
modesty of the Edinburgh critics. In the same article which con- 
tains the charges just mentioned, they write thus: ‘ Any person 

‘with tolerable prosperity here in England, had better remain 
‘where he is. There are considerable evils, no doubt, in England ; 


a Edinburgh Review—1814. 

b Ibid. No.61. Article on Universal Suffrage. 

c No. 29. 

d No. 24. Article on Hillhouse’s proposed amendment to the American 
Constitution. 
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‘but it would be madness not to admit that it is, upon the whole. 
“avery happy country.’ Now, it was only in the number of their 
journal immediately preceding, in the article on Birkbeck’s travels, 
that we read the following language. 

‘ With all its excellencies, the English government is a most ex- 
‘pensive one: protection to person and property is no where so 
‘dearly purchased; and the follies of the people, and the corrup- 
Ftion of their rulers, have entailed such a load of debt upon us, 
‘that whoever prefers his own to any other country, as a place of 
‘ residence, must be content to pay an enormous price for the gra- 
‘ tification of his wish. In truth, a temptation to emigrate is now held 
* eut to all persons of moderate fortune, which must, in very many 
‘cases, prove altogether irresistible. Nor can any thing be more 
* senseless than the wonder testified by some zealous lovers of their 
‘ native land, at any family of small income, seeking a more fruit- 
* ful soil and a better climate, where half their means may not be 

* seized to pay the state and the poor. Mr. Birkbeck, as a mode- 
‘rate capitalist and the father of a large family, may be justified a 
‘every point of view, for leaving this country.’ 

‘¢ The Edinburgh Review is, doubtless, the last quarter in which: 
we are to look for proof of the assertions that England is ‘ a very 
‘happy country, where all are free’-—‘a great and humane coun- 
‘try, which has torn off the manacles of slaves all over the world.’ 
In the same article in which those assertions are made, we read 
that ‘a very disgusting feature in the present English government, 

‘is its extreme timidity, and the cruelty and violence to which its 
* timidity gives birth ;’ that in government cases the judges are not 
independent; that ° the sav age spectacle’ is exhibited ‘ of a poor 
‘wretch, perhaps a very honest man, contending in vain against 
‘the weight of an immense government, pursued by a zealous at- 
‘torney, and sentenced by some candidate, perhaps, for the favour 
* of the crown, to the long miseries of the dungeon.’ On the point 
of England’s having ‘torn off the manacles of slaves all over the 

‘ world,’ the several articles of that journal concerning the condition 
of the blacks of the British West Indies, of the Hindoos, of the Lrish 
Catholics, furnish an admirable commentary. The same number in 

which that glorious distinction is claimed for England, begins with 
an account of Mills’ History of British India, and ends with ¢ a view of 
the state of the Irish Catholics ; wherein her millions of Irish and 
{ndian subjects are represented as labouring under the most gall- 
ing and withering tyranny. The language of the following pas- 
sages, for instance, is tolerably significative, and has the advantage 
of being undeniably true. 

‘We find, at the very outset of the history of the East India 

‘ Company as a governing body, a series of acts of treachery and 

‘unjust violence, such as it would not be easy to match in the an- 
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‘nals of men whom we are accustomed to consider as the worst of 
* tyrants.’ 

‘We are accustomed to rate very highly the security which is 
‘derived from being governea by men having the advantages of 
‘English education and English feelings. But it affords a lesson 
‘of melancholy instruction as to the feebleness of this security, 
‘when we see gentlemen eminently possessed of these advantages, 
‘and placed far above the reach of want, ready to destroy the 
‘commerce of a great country, to break down the administration 
‘of justice, to oppress the people, to violate treaties, to kindle a 
‘war, and to depose a monarch, their ally, merely to secure to 
‘ themselves the profits of an illegal trafiic.’ 

‘Such are the melancholy results of the attempts to improve the 
‘condition of Bengal, described not by inimical observers or se- 
‘vere judges, but by the magistrates who, from the prejudices of 
‘their situation, would be inclined to behold every indication of 
‘improvement, under the auspices of a British adininistration, with 
‘a favourable eye. Every person of rank and property reduced 
‘to the lowest condition—the cultivator exposed to intolerable ex- 
‘ action—the courts of justice virtually closed against suitors—the 
‘most terrible of crimes increased to that extent, that no security 
‘for person or property can be said to exist—minor oflences not 
*‘ diminished—dissoluteness of morals become more general—and 
‘a police, of which the vices render it, instead ef a benefit, a pest 
‘to the country: these, according to the highest authorities, are 
‘the characteristics of that part of India, where our reforms have 
‘had the longest time to operate.’ 

‘To this picture must those open their eyes, who have been con- 

‘ soling themselves, on every act of aggression and conquest, how- 
‘ever unjust in itself, with the reflection that the extension of the 
‘ British power, was an extension of benefits and of security to the 
‘ natives.’ 

‘‘ With respect to the many hundred thousand blacks of the 
British West Indies, the manner in which their manacles have beer 
‘torn off’ is sufficiently illustrated in the following passage, quoted 
by the Edinburgh Review, with full approbation, from a report of 
the African Institution, for the year 1815. “In what country 
** accursed with slavery, is this sinking fund of mercy, this favour 
‘“‘of the laws to human redemption, manumission, taken away! 
** Where, by an opprobrious reversal of legislative maxims, ancient 
‘‘and modern, do the lawgivers rivet instead of relaxing the fetters 
‘“‘of private bondage, stand between the slave and the liberality of 
‘his master, by prohibiting enfranchisements, and labour as much 
‘“‘ as in them lies, to make that dreadful, odious state of man, which 
‘they have formed, eternal. Shame and horror must not deter us 
“ from revealing the truth. Jt is in the dominions of Great Britain 
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“This abuse has been reserved for assemblies convened by the 
‘* British crown, and subject to the control of Parliament.” 

“In the article on Birkbeck, the negro slavery of the United 
States is spoken of, and with great truth, as existing ‘in a form by 
‘ far the most mitigated,’ and it is unanswerably asked, ‘ Who can 
‘compare the state of the slave in the sugar islands with that in 
‘North America?’ In the article of the 50th number, on the ge- 
neral registry of slaves, all idea of emancipating those of the British 
West Indies is peremptorily disclaimed, in the name of the English 
abolitionists ; and the Reviewer adds, ‘ Unprepared for freedom as 
‘the unhappy victims of our oppression and rapacity now are, the 
‘attempts to bestow it on them at once, could only lead to their own 
‘augmented misery, and involve both master and slave in one com- 
‘mon ruin.’ The sagacity which provided this just reflection in 
favour of Great Britain and the West India legislature, might have 
discovered the same apology for the southern states of America, 
and arrested the unqualified sentence pronounced upon them. 

“Tn truth, all this sudden pother about the bare continued ex- 
istence of domestic slavery in this country, may be at once under- 
stood to be mere parade, if not artifice, on a reference to the tenor 
of the article in the first number of the Review, concerning the su- 
gar colonies. ‘The object of that article was to show, that ‘ the 
‘ subdivision of the negroes of the West Indies, under the power of 
‘masters armed with absolute power,’ had become an indispensa- 
ble policy for Great Britain ; that ‘ the regulation of the treatment 
‘of the slaves’ ought to be left to the colonial legislatures; and, 
principally, that Great Britain should assist the consular govern- 
ment of France (alias Bonaparte) in the attempt to reduce the ne- 
groes of St. Domingo to their previous state of bondage ; to ‘ their 
‘cane pieces, coffee grounds, and spice walks.’ The champions 
ef universal emancipation, who now, in. the fervour of their apos- 
tleship, proclaim it to be ‘the consummation of wickedness,’ on 
our part, to tolerate even the existence of slavery in our southern 
states, had then so little presentiment of their vocation, or suscepti- 
bility to the impressions which slavery, ‘in the most mitigated 
‘form,’ makes upon them now, as they contemplate this republic, 
that they were eager for its revival in its severest form, and on a 
very extensive scale, in St. Domingo; because the independence 
of the negroes of that island seemed to threaten the security of the 
trade which supplied in part ‘our [the British] fleet with seamen, 
‘and our [the British] exchequer with millions.’ ‘The article in 
question calculates sanguinely and argumentatively the advantage 
secured to Great Britain, on the supposition that ‘France had 
‘completely succeeded in her colonial measures, and, with what- 
‘ever perfidy and cruelty, restored the slavery of the negroes.’ 
And it is curious to remark the language held in relation to the 
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beings for whose fate with us, so profound and resentful a compas- 
sion is now expressed. 

‘The negroes are truly the Jacobins of the West India islands 
‘—they are the anarchists, the terrorists, the domestic enemy. 
‘ Against them it becomes rival nations to combine, and hostile go- 
‘vernments to coalesce. If Prussia and Austria felt thetr existence 
‘to depend on a union against the revolutionary arms in Europe, 
‘(and who does not lament that their coalition was not more firm 
‘and enlightened ?) a closer alliance is imperiously recommended 
‘to France, and Britain, and Spain, and Holland, against the 
‘common enemy of civilized society, the destroyer of the European 
‘name in the new world.’ 

‘We have the greatest sympathy for the unmerited sufferings 
‘of the unhappy negroes; we detest the odious traffic which has 
* poured their myriads into the Antilles; but we must be permitted 
‘to feel some tenderness for our European brethren, although they 
‘are white and civilized, and to deprecate that inconsistent sprit of 
‘canting philanthropy, which in Europe is only excited by the 
‘wrongs or miseries of the poor and the profligate; and on the 
‘ other side of the Atlantic, is never warmed but towards the savage, 
* the mulatto, and the slave!! 

‘Admitting all that has been urged against the planters and 
‘their African providers, we are much of the opinion which Lord 
‘Bacon has expressed in the following sentence :—* It is the sin- 
‘ fullest thing in the world to forsake a plantation once in forward- 
‘ness; for, besides the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of the blood 
‘of many commiserable persons.” ’ 

“The Edinburgh Review is as much at variance with itself, 
touching the points of the felicity and humanity of Great Britain, 
as in that of her being the dispenser of universal freedom. As far 
us the acknowledgment of overspreading pauperism may be con- 
sidered as an acknowledgment of national wretchedness, we have 
it in repeated instances. In the 58th number, this evil is repre- 
sented as ‘the menacing hydra who swells se gigantically and 
‘stalks so largely over the face of the British land.’ That this 
hydra had left the land, or had ceased to swell and expatiate, when 
the critic wrote the phrase ‘it would be madness not to admit 
‘England to be a very happy country,’ no one acquainted with 
the progress of her affairs could be bold enough to affirm. With 
respect to her humanity, it is strangely emblazoned in the abstracts 
and opinions which the Edinburgh Review has given of the resist- 
ance to the abolition of the slave trade; of her administration of 
freland and India; of her penal code; of the state of her public 
charities, her prisons, her hospitals, and of the character of the 
ministry whom she suffers to remain in power.” 

‘‘ In remarking, in reference to the United States, that ‘ it is not 

Vor. I. | 64 
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‘ pleasant to emigrate to a country of changes and revolution,’ the 
same critics add, to enforce their observation—‘ then we have a 
‘ parliament of inestimable value.’ In confirmation of this disco- 
very, | will appeal to the autherity of a late leader of the party to 
which they belong—a man whose superlative judgment and can- 
dour they have celebrated without bounds. 

“ Sir S. Romilly said—‘ Let us recollect that we are the parlia- 
‘ment which, for the first time in the history of this country, twice 
* suspended the habeas corpus act in a period of profound peace. 
‘Let us recollect that we are the confiding parliament which in- 
‘trusted his majesty’s ministers with the authority emanating from 
‘that suspension, in expectation that when it was no longer wanted, 
‘they would call parliament together to surrender it into their 
‘hands—which those ministers did not do, although they subse- 

‘ quently acknowledged that the necessity for retaining that power 
‘had long ceased to exist. Let us recollect that we are the same 
‘parliament which consented to indemnify his majesty’s ministers 
‘for the abuses and violations of the law of which they had been 
‘guilty, in the exercise of the authority vested in them. Let us 
‘recollect that we are the same parliament which refused to in- 
‘ quire into the grievances siated in the numerous petitions and me- 
‘morials with which our table groaned—that we turned a deaf ear 
*to the complaints of the oppressed—that we even amused our- 
‘selves with their sufferings. Let us recollect that we are the same 

‘ parliament which sanetioned the use of spies and informers by 
‘the British government—debasing that government, once so ce- 
‘lebrated for good faith and honour, into a condition, lower in cha- 
‘ racter sme that of the ancient French police. Let us recollect 

‘that we are the same parliament which sanctioned the issuing of 
‘a circular letter to the magistracy of the country, by a secretary 
‘of state, urging them to hold persons to bail for libel before an 

‘indietment was found. Let us recollect that we are the same 

‘parliament which sanctioned the sending out the opinion of the 

‘ king’s attorney-general and the king’s solicitor-general, as the law 
‘of the land. Let us recollect that we are the same parliament 
‘ which sanctioned the shutting of the ports of this once hospitable 
‘nation’ to unfortunate foreigners flying from persecution ip 
‘their own country. This, Sir, is what we “have done ; and we are 
‘ about to crown all by the present most violent and most unjusti- 
‘fiable act [the alien act.] Who our successors may be I know 
‘not; but Gad grant that this country may never see another par- 
‘ liament as regardless of the liberties and rights of the people, and 
‘ of the principles of general justice, as this parliament has been !’ ” 
(Debate of June 15, 1818. House of Commons.) : 

‘Mr. Scarlett, a distinguished barrister, and member of the 
‘House of Commons, asserted in his place, without contradiction, 
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{on the 2d March, 1819,) that if there was any country more dis- 
graced by sanguinary enactments than another, it was England. 
To illustrate further the recklessness of the legislature in such en- 
actments, and the nature of the admonition to which it has remain- 
ed insensible, I will extract from the parliamentary history, part 
of a speech delivered in the House of Commons by a member of 
high standing, the 13th of May, 1777, on the occasion of a bill for 
the better securing dock yards, &c. by the punishment of death. 

‘Sir William Meredith said, 

‘ Had it been fairly stated and specifically pointed out, what the 
‘mischief of coining silver in the utmost extent is, the hanging bill 
‘on that subject might not have been so readily adopted; under 
‘the name of treason it found an easy passage. I, indeed, have 
‘always understood treason to be nothing less than some act or 
‘conspiracy against the life or honour of the king, and the safety 
‘of the state; but what the king or state can suffer by my taking 
‘now and then a bad sixpence or a bad shilling, I cannot imagine. 
- By this nickname of treason, however, there lies at this moment 
‘in Newgate, under sentence to be burnt alive, a girl just turned of 
‘14; at her master’s bidding she hid some whitewashed farthings 
‘behind her stays, on which the jury found her guilty as an ac- 
‘complice with her master in the treason. The master was hang- 
‘ed last Wednesday ; and the faggots all lay ready for her; no re- 
‘prieve came till just as the cart was setting out, and the girl 
‘ would have been burnt alive on the same day, had it not been for 
‘the humane but casual interference of Lord Weymouth. Good 
‘God! Sir, are we taught to execrate the fires of Smithfield, while 
‘ we are lighting them now to burn a poor harmless child for hiding 
‘a whitewashed farthing! And yet this barbarous sentence, which 
‘ought to make men shudder at the thought of shedding blood 
‘for such trivial causes, is brought as a reason for more hanging 
‘and burning.’ 

‘When a member of Parliament brings in a new hanging law, 
‘he begins with mentioning some injury that may be done to -pri- 
‘vate property, (for which a man is not yet liable to be hanged,) 
‘and then proposes the gallows as the specific, infallible means of 
‘cure and prevention ; but the bill often makes crimes capital, that 
‘scarce deserve whipping. For instance, the shop-lifting act was 
‘to prevent bankers’ and silver-smiths’ and other shops, where 
‘there are commonly goods of great value, from being robbed ; 
‘ but it goes so far, as to make it death to lift any thing off a coun- 
- ter with an intent to steal. Under this act, one Mary Jones was 
‘executed, whose case I shall just mention : it was at the time when 
* press warrants were issued on the alarm about Falkland’s Islands. 
‘'The woman’s husband was pressed ; their goods seized for some 
‘debts of bis. and she, with twe small children, turned into the 
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‘streets a-begging. It is a circumstance not to be forgotten, that 
‘she was very young, (under nineteen,) and most remarkably 
‘handsome. She went to a linen-draper’s shop, took some coarse 
‘linen off the counter, and slipped it under her cloak ; the shop- 
‘man saw her, and she laid it down: for this she was hanged! Her 
‘ defence was, (I have the trial in my pocket,) “ That she had lived 
‘in credit, and wanted for nothing, till a press-gang came and 
‘stole her husband from her; but since then, she had no bed to 
‘lie on; nothing to give her children to eat; and they were al- 
‘most naked ; and perhaps she might have done something wrong, 
‘for she hardly knew what she did.” ‘The parish officers testified 
‘to the truth of this story; but it seems, there had been a good 
‘ deal of shop-lifting about Ludgate ; an example was thought ne- 
‘ cessary, and this woman was hanged for the comfort and satisfac- 
‘tion of some shopkeepers in Ludgate-street. When brought to 
‘ receive sentence, she behaved in such a frantic manner, as proved 
‘her mind to be in a distracted and desponding state; and the 
‘ child was sucking at her breast when she set out for Tyburn.’ 

‘ But for what cause was God’s creation robbed of this its no- 
‘blest work ? It was for no injury; but for a mere attempt to 
‘clothe two naked children by unlawful means. Compare this 
‘with what the state did, and with what the law did. ‘The state 
‘ bereaved the woman of her husband, and the children of a father, 
‘who was all their support; the law deprived the woman of her 
‘life, and the children of their remaining parent, exposing them to 
‘every danger, insult, and merciless treatment, that destitute and 
‘helpless orphans suffer. ‘Take all the circumstances together, I 
‘do not believe that a fouler murder was ever committed against 
‘Jaw, than the murder of this woman by law. Some who hear me 

‘ are ‘perhaps blaming the judges, the jury, and the hangman; but 

‘neither the judge, jury nor hangman are to blame; they are but 
‘ministerial agents; the true hangman i is the member of parlta- 
‘ment; he who frames the bloody law is answerable for all the 
‘blood that is shed under it. I cannot find in history any exam- 
' ple of such laws as ours, except a code that was framed at Athens 
‘by Draco.’ 

‘ Not merely the act of killing, but the mere attempt to kill 
vame at night, in an enclosed place, is felony subject to transporta- 
tion for seven years, under the monstrous system of game laws. In 
1816, according to official returns made to Parliament, twelve 
hundred persons were immured in various parts of the kingdom, 
for offences against those laws, to the utter ruin and overw helming 
distress of many hundreds of poor families. The preservation of 
game for the tables of the rich, is the equivalent for this mass of 
human misery, which, at the same time, confessedly leads to a de- 
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pravation of morals among the lower orders, considerably greater 
in the proportion.” 


Section VIII. proceeds on the subject of the Quarterly Review. 

“This Review,” Mr. W. says, “ is an avowed, implacable ene- 
my, and somew hat more important to us ‘n its hostilities than the 
Edinburgh, on account of its intimate connexion with the British 
government.’ 

“Opinions utterly repugnant to each other; the most intempe- 
rate and incautious sallies of hate and jealousy ; allegations so ex- 
orbitant as at once to betray and defeat the purpose of the writers, 
characterize the articles of the Quarterly Review which relate to | 
the United States. At the same time, nothing is to be found in 
them of the judgment, humour, knowledge, and elocution, which 
recommend other parts of the Journal. ‘The Edinburgh Review . 
is jocose at our expense through pertness and arrogance; the 
Quarterly from national fears and monarchical antipathy ; and the 
leer of the one is, accordingly, only smirking, while that of the 
other is Sardonic.” 

“The British Reviewers would have consulted their own dignity, 
and the important object of plausibility in their expositions of our 
character and condition more, had they resorted altogether for 
texts even to the newspapers written among us by ‘ the expatria- 
ted Irishmen and Scotchmen,’ of whom the Edinburgh Journal 
speaks, rather than to books coarsely manufactured in London, out 
of the meanest and flimsiest materials brought thither by disap- 
pointed or stipendiary Englishmen, whose pursuits and views made 
it impossible for any reflecting person to believe, that they had 
possessed either the opportunity, capacity, or inclination to repre- 
sent the Americans justly and fairly. Other oracles besides these ; 
or a course of original and well-adjusted detraction, by argument, 
assertion, and ridicule, were wanting to enable critics, of whatever 
general authority in their vocation, to sophisticate the feelings, and 
bewilder the reason, of mankind, in relation to the United States. 
I question whether a single auxiliary has been raised on the conti- 
nent of Europe, for the crusade against the American name, by 
the passages which I am about to quote from the Quarterly Re- 
view, as samples of its liberality and veracity. 

‘Intoxication with the Americans is not social hilarity betrayed 

‘into excess; it is too rapid a process for that interval of generous 
‘ feeling which tempts the European on. ‘Their pleasure is first in 
‘ the fiery stimulus itself, not in its effect—not in drunkenness but 
‘jin getting drunk.’ 

‘Hence the ferocity with which the Americans decide their 
‘ quarrels: their rough and tumbling: their diting and lacerating 
‘each other, and their gouging, a diabolical practice which has 
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‘never disgraced Europe, and for which no other people have 
‘ever had a name.”@ 

*‘ Living in a semi-savage state, the greater part of the Ameri- 
*‘ cans are so accustomed to dispense with the comforts of life which 
‘they cannot obtain, that they have learned to neglect even thase 
* decencies which are within their reach.’ 

‘They have overrun an immense country, not settled it. In this, 
‘as in every thing else, the system of things is forced beyond the 
‘age of the colonies’ 

‘The manners are boorish, or, rather, brutal. ** In America 
‘nothing seems to be respected; there the government is better 
‘than the people. ‘The want of decorum among the Americans is 
‘not imputable to their republican government; for it has not 
‘been found in other republics; it has proceeded from the effects 
‘ of the revolutionary war, from their premature independence, and 
‘from that passion for gambling which infects all orders of men, 
‘elergy as well as laity, and the legislators as well as the people.’@ 

‘'The state of law in America js as deplorable as that of reli- 
‘ gion, and far from extraordinary.”© 

‘Two millions of slaves are now smarting under the lash in the 
‘ American states: more than three millions have been imported 
‘and sold in those pure regions since the defeat of Cornwallis.’¢ 

‘ Every free woman is a voter in America.’ (No. 20.) 

‘The judges are not independent; but are subservient to the 

‘ government, and creatures of the President and Senate.’ (Ibid. ) 

‘ No such character as a respectable country gentleman is known 
‘in America.’ (Lid. ) 

‘For the practitioners of law, physic, and surgery, no prepara- 
‘tory course of study, no testimonial of competency, no kind of 
‘ examination, no particular qualifications, no diploma, no license 
‘are required.’ (Jbed.) 

‘Franklin, in grinding his electrical machine and flying his kite, 
‘ did certainly elicit some useful discoveries in a branch of science 
‘that had not much engaged the attention of the philosophers of 
‘Europe. But the foundation of Franklin’s knowledge was laid. 
‘not in America, but in London. Besides, half of what he wrote 
‘was stolen from others, and the greater part of the other not 
*worth preserving. It would be rating his moral writings very 
‘high to estimate them at the same value to the community as his 
‘eleemosynary legacy. (Ibid.) 


a No. 4.—Articles on Holmes’s Annals. 
b No. 6.—Articie on Northmore’s Washington. 
e.* This allegation was made in 1809, only 28 years from the period of the 
defeat of Cornwallis: so that on an average more than 100,000 must have been 
pnt imported! By the census of the population of the United States for 
1210, the whole number of slaves was then only 1,191,364.” 
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‘The supreme felicity of a true born American is maction of 
* body and inanity of mind.’ (No. 38.) 

‘The founders of American society brought to the composition 
‘ of their nation no rudiments of liberal science.’ 

‘ America is all a parody—a mimicry of her parents ; it is, how- 
‘ever, the mimicry of a child, tetchy and wayward in its infancy, 
‘ abandoned to bad nurses, and educated in low habits.’ 

“In the 4th number we were told—‘ there has been little mix- 
‘ture of nations in America, not more than in England ;’ but in the 
20th number, we find the Reviewer talking of America as ‘a na- 
‘tion derived from so many fathers,’ and explaining ‘why the 
‘ thoughtless, dissolute, and turbulent of all nations should in com- 
‘ mingling, so neutralize one another in America, that the result is 
‘a people without wit or fancy.’ 

* At times, this journal has gone into a train of elaborate rea- 
soning to prove the opposition of interests between ‘ Old worn out,’ 
and ‘New America,’ and the certitude of their speedy severance. 
From the same motive—political jealousy and alarm—which it 
has never been able to conceal, it has dealt in menacing cautions, 
of which the following will serve as an amusing specimen, and dis- 
close the kind of comfort which is sought among the ministerial 
literati of London, for the increase of our power. 

‘ Already we hear the Americans boasting that the whole conti- 
‘nent must be their own; that the Atlantic and Pacific are alike to 
‘wash their empire, and that it depends on their charity what 
‘ share in either ocean they may allow to our vessels. ‘They unroll 
‘their map and point out the distance—between Niagara and the 
‘Columbia. Let them look to this last point well. They will find 
‘in that neighbourhood a difierent race from the unfortunate In- 

‘dians whom it ts the system of their government to treat with uni- 
* form harshness!! They will find certain bearded men with green 
‘jackets and bayonets, whose flag is already triumphant over the 
‘coast from California to the straits of Anian, who have the facuity, 
‘wherever they advance, of conciliating and even civilizing the 
‘native tribes to a degree which no other nation has attempted, 
‘and whose frontier is more likely to meet theirs in Louisiana, 
‘ than theirs is to extend to the Pacific. ‘These are not very distant 
‘ expectations, and they are not unfavourable to England.’ (April, 
‘ 1818.) 


The following is from Section VI. respecting both Reviews. 
“The Edinburgh Review told confidently of ‘the feeble and 
shadowy texture of the federal government ;* it had ‘ little hopes 
‘ofa system of polity which, in an adv ancing society, offered no 
‘prizes to talents, and no distinctions to wealth 32 and foresaw 


a No, 28. 
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that ‘the slender tie which held the United States together would 
burst at once in the tumult of war.’* In 1809, the same journal, 
professing always superior liberality and closeness of observ ation, 
as to our aflairs, discoursed of us in the following strain: ‘ As it'is 

* quite impossible to have too much jealousy of France, so, towards 
‘ America, we can scarcely have too little. When such reasoners 
‘as Mr. Leckie, gravely talk of our being insulted by the Porte, 
‘we plainly perceive the errors of a man who has lived in the im- 
‘mediate neighbourhood of the Turks, until he has forgotten their 
‘insignificance. But when France is stretching her iron coasts 
‘on all sides of us,—when her fleets and her camps are within 
‘ sight—and we alone, of all Europe, have not been conquered by 
‘her arms; it is almost as ridiculous to be jealous of America as 
‘of ‘Turkey——of a nation three thousand miles ofi—scarcely kept 
‘together by the weakest government in the world,—with no 
‘army, and half a dozen frigates—and knowing no other means 
‘of intercourse with other countries than by peaceful commerce.’ 
(No. 24.) 

‘‘'The Quarterly Review scarcely deigned even to pass a jest 
upon the impotency of the states, and would not ‘ stoop to degrade 
‘the British navy by condescending to enter into any comparison 
‘between the high order, the discipline, and ny aae of an Eng- 
‘lish man-of-war, and an American frigate ;’ 1 ‘disdained any 
such comparison.”® This high disdain of all the ‘Uelligeneas capa- 
cities of America pervaded not only the royal councils, but the 
whole British naval and military service. In the first rencontre at 
sea, the Alert, with 20 guns mounted, bore down triumphantly 
upon the American frigate Essex, and fired a broadside, expecting 
to prove that ‘the assembled navies of America could not lay 
siege to an English sloop of war: and though the issue gave an 
air of paralogy to the business, vet it was soon followed by an in- 
stance of the same happy confidence in the case of the frigate 
Guerriere. 

**] must do the two oracular journals which I have quoted on 
this head the justice to remark, that, at the end of the contest, al- 
though they omitted to remind their readers of their first opinions, 
they did not pass by the perplexing facts in absolute silence. The 
Quarterly Review could condescend to say, ‘ The Americans have 
‘fought on the element of England with British spirit. On that 
‘element, let it be fairly acknowledged, we have much to com- 

‘mend in them, and we have still something to redeem,* Even 
before the termination of hostilities, the Edinburgh Review told of 
«the discomfiture of the English naval resources by the American 
* marine, of which, by a whimsical coincidence, we have learnt the 


a No, 24. b No. 15. Article on Madison’s war. c No, 39. 
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* existence in the same documents that detail its successes.’ And 
speedily came out the round unvarnished tale : 

‘ We have been worsted in most of our naval encounters with 
‘the Americans, and bafiled in most of our enterprises by land— 

‘with a naval force on their coast, exceediag that of the enemy in 
‘the proportion of ten to one, we have lost two out of three, of all 
‘the sea-fights in which we have been engaged—and at least three 
‘ times as many men as our opponent; while their privateers swarm 
‘ unchecked round all our setthements, and even on the coast of 
‘Europe, and have already made prize of more than seventeen 
‘ hundred of our merchant vessels.’ (No. 48.) 

‘It is true, and detracts a little from the force of these acknow- 
ledgments, that we read in the same number of the Journal—‘ the 
‘national vanity of the Americans has scarcely any other field of 
‘triumph than the discomfiture of Britain in the war of the Revo- 
* Jution.’ 


The disposition, which Mr. W. formerly entertained toward the 
se eople of England, was shown in a political pamphlet, which the 

Zdinburgh Journalist is now pleased to call a work of ‘ great elo- 
quence and powerful reasoning’—published in the year 1809. In 
this, he endeavoured to inculcate a correspondence of philanthropic 
feeling, between his countrymen and the People of England, repro- 
bating, at the same time, “ the narrow policy and illiberal prejudi- 
ces of the British Ministry,’ "—The desires of Mr. Walsh have been 
completely disappointed, and his efforts, as far as he exerted them, 
counteracted by the revilings, frequently, wantonly and foolishly 
indulged in, by the very Journal referred to, and others in Eng- 
hand, tow ard this country. 

There is another view in which this pamphlet of Mr. W. may be 
considered,—that having been written immediately after his visit 
to that country, it shows his disposition as a traveller and a guest, 
—and forms a striking contrast, in courtesy and magnanimity, 
with the conduct of a distinguished individual who once visited 
us in this new world, which is yet so young and so green, from 
that elder country of ripened genius and established fame, and from 
that part of the elder country, which seems to be marked by its 
frosty locks as the seat of intellect,—and after having received the 
publicly announced attentions of our citizens,* had hardly left their 


a The following notice was given by the Analectic Magazine of 1813—* We 
understand that Mr. Jeffrey, the celebrated editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
is about to visit this country.,—* He was to sail in the ship Hercules for Bos- 
ton, whose arrival is daily expected. It is his intention also to Visit our prin- 
cipal cities, and we trust that every facility will be given, both by government 
‘and individuals, to make his tour satisfactory and agreeable. 'T'o the repre- 
‘ sentations of a man of Mr. Jeffrey’s talents, information, and literary influence, 
‘we may look with confidence for having this country vindicated from many of 
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hospitable shore, when he began to depreciate the genius of its peo- 
ple, and to make their public officers the subject of his jests. 

The many editions the present work has gone through, place the ar- 
rogance of the Reviewer in his remark—‘It would have been enough 
‘for us, we believe, to have let it alone,—if we had any desire to 
‘lessen the just effect of its representations’—in a very ridiculous 

oint of view. We are rather inclined to believe, that ‘ without 
some suck help” as theirs, the work would have made a little im- 

ression in that quarter of the world ; and have given a hint to the 
British Censors, that some respeet for veracity and for the rules of 
civility, in speaking of a rival state, would hereafter be requisite for 
their own dignity, if not for national policy. 


‘ the gross aspersions that have been cast upon it, by narrow-minded or hireling 
‘ travel writers.’ 

a The second edition of Walsh’s Appeal, im London, was announced by 
Longman & Co. as ready for sale im June last. 





Arric.ce III. 
LeTrrerR FROM A ForREIGNER IN New-York. 


{The following communication was received from a citizen, whose 
name is familiar to the people of the United States, for his dis- 
charge of important trusts in several public stations, and for 
his warm attachment to the interests of his country. We pub- 
lish it for the same reason that we reprint the severe animadver- 
sions of any intelligent writer in a foreign Review, upon the 
habits or institutions of our country,—that we may render our 
countrymen aware of the commentaries thus made upon them by a 
stranger, and with a view to their benefit under the rule express- 
ed in the well- -approved adage,— 


Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
Our enemies are often our best monitors. 
Sept. 17, 1820. 





Sir, . 

I send you, without note or comment, the enclosed extract of a letter, writ+ 
ten from this country, to:a friend in England. Though I have not the honour 
of a residence in your highly complimented city, it would be injustice to give if 
for publication elsewhere ; and therefore, having had a transcript taken for my- 
self, I forward you the copy, which eame to me by a late arrival. Though a 
name has been given to me by my correspondent in ———, I have no certain 
information that it was an Englishman who wrote the letter—but I infer it, as 
well from the source from whence the copy was procured, as from the tenor of 
the sentiments it expresses. The extract has no date, but I suppose it to have 
deen written about the month of April last. 

I will thank you to let me have your next number, as soon as out of the press. 

lam, &c. 

‘The Editor of the Literary and Scientific Repository.] 
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** Tn answer to your inquiries about the ¢ state of literature, moral 
sentiments, and public spirit, as exhibited in general society in this 
country, and especially in New-York,’ I will answer you particu- 
larly ; though the account’I am constrained to give does not ac- 
cord with my wishes, and will disappoint your expectations. In 
this sketch 1 shall confine myself chietly to considerations connect- 

ed with the human mind, reserving for another communication, my 
remarks upon less important subjects. 

My confidence in the American form of government, in itself 
considered, is unshaken. It is the master work of political wisdom, 
and ought to produce the most exalted state of human society. 
These people, however, do not justify the anticipations of their en- 
lightened friends abroad; but remain deficient in several essential 
points in which they ought greatly to excel. ‘They present the 
strange contradiction of a cemmonwealth possessing the highest 
privileges, moral, civil, and religious, with a criminal ignorance of 
their value, and indifference to their improvement or perpetuity. 
A distinguished writer has described the political i institutions of this 
country as “an enlarged plan of self interest.” That idea thirty 
years ago, was just, but it has ceased to be so in practice. From 
national principles their self interest first descended to local and 
party feelings, but has by degrees become merely personal. ‘The 
great Federal and Democratic parties that long divided the coun- 
try and kept up at least the appearance of patriotic zeal, have died 
away, and left each individual to seek his own advantage indepen- 
dent of the ties that should bind him to his country. 

While the price of their freedom was fresh in memory, the pos- 
session was highly valued ; but it has become an eld story. The 
talents exerted and the blood shed for its achievement, are forgot- 
ten. As it generally proves detrimental to an individual to be 
told from childhood that he is born to a rich inheritance; it has 
produced the same effect on the Americans asa nation. The 
deeds of the last generation, which opened the way to the highest 
national destiny, have caused the present incumbents to relax their 
own exertions, ‘and the noble spirit of the fathers is nearly dormant, 
if not extinct, in their degenerate sons. ‘They do not aim at na- 
tional literature, nor national character. ‘These objects are far 
above the present standard of American ambition. In_ these 
points of highest human interest, with all their boasted privileges, 
they are the slavish imitators of what slaves have done before. 
Instead of preparing to reap a rich harvest of their own, their 
thoughts extend no farther than humbly gleaning European fields. 
Some of them with whom I have conversed say, with respectful sub- 
mission, that the English stand so high as scholars, that America 
ought not to be expected to equal them for a century to come. 
Instead of feeling flattered by this sycophancy, I confess to you 
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that I detest the meanness of the sentiment. We ought to de- 
precate national hostility; but a manly emulation, if they had the 
spirit to attempt it, would be mutually advantageous. J am far 
from national jealousy on this subject. ‘The world is still wide 
enough for its inhabitants, and it is not an article of my creed, 
that one portion of the human family is essentially benefited by 
the depression of another. I for one should respect the Ameri- 
caus more, and like them better, if they were more true to them- 
selves. 1 am so much a citizen of the world, that whether on the 
banks of the Tiber or the Hudson, I esteem true honour and detest 
baseness, wherever and in whatever garb they may be found. 

The American character has indeed been misrepresented by Eu- 
ropean travellers. Notwithstanding their low rank in those intel- 
lectual improvements which ought particularly to be expected from 
their peculiar advantages, it is not true that they are deficient in 
native powers of mind. They have, on the contrary, an uncom- 
mon share of original talent : but no national impulse has ever been 
given, to favour the cause of literature. Americans in high stations 
have accidentally forgotten to ennoble their own names, and crown 
their country with lasting honour, by lending a favourable influ- 
ence to the extension of useful knowledge. In the literary course, 
these people have seen no competitors to urge their speed, nor 
judges to crown their victory ; no immediate pecuniary object—no 
adequate incitement. Individual efforts, therefore, though in seve- 
ral instances highly creditable, have been desultory, and of course 
unav ailing, as to any great national effect. Should any unexpect- 
ed circumstance render the cause of useful learning popular in 
this country, a great change would be produced, not only in its 
literature, but in all the highest interests of society which depend 
upon it: for Literature is the basis of science and of every thing 
good and great in the social compact. ‘The morals of a state de- 
pend chiefly on the elevation and proper direction of its learning. 
There ought to be one country in the world where talents and in- 
tegrity in men, are preferred to money bags, and modest intelli- 
gence in Jadies, to ribands and lace. It belongs to a nation of free- 
men, rising in vigour, to set such an example. 

The important influence of Lirerarure upon national character 
and interests, is in any country very little thought of, and less under- 
stood, by the mass of the people; and those here who ought to take an 
honourable lead in these objects, are engrossed by personal con- 
siderations. In addition to this, so illiberal is the prevailing senti- 
ment, that the most noble project which could be devised, is held 
disgraceful till it completely succeeds. It is deemed particularly 
arrogant and visionary to attempt plans of public improvement ; 
and those who might have this temerity, must expect their reward 
in liberal abuse from those in whose cause they thus obtrusively 
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engage. It is dangerous here, as Columbus found it in Spain, to 
aim at noble deeds—on account of the jealousy they awaken. 
Learning is too little honoured to bring it into great demand for 
public employments. In such a country as this ought to be, low 
intrigue should not pass for talent, nor impudence for virtue ; nor 
should such stations as those of governors and judges be filled ‘with 
men too illiterate for decent jurymen. How many venal wretches 
wholly forget private honour and public good, in the eager desire 
of pocketing a salary. If you could personally fathom the wisdom, 
and try the principles, of some of those who share in the direction 
of national affairs here, you would suspect there were rotten bo- 
roughs this side of the Atlantic, aswellasin England. ‘The govern- 
ment confines itself to those concerns that are merely political. 
Not considering that every intelligent citizen is an additioral 
euardian of their liberty, or not choosing to care about it, both 
government and people trust to accident for those improvements 
which could be expected to result only from w ell-regulated system. 
Till lately I had no conception of a great nation, ‘claiming to be 
civilized, and boasting of freedom, whose leaders could find no 
motive of honour, profit, or pride, for promoting useful and polite 
learning. King Alfred, Frederick of Prussia, Alphonso of Portu- 
gal, Colbert, Meczenas, and the house of Medici, most clearly 
did not learn their political science at the American school. 

The Americans are not entitled to the relative allowances 
which they childishly claim, merely because their ancestors have 
uot been born and buried a hundred ages on the same soil. They 
have, equally with us, the experience of the world before them, a 
¢eommon literature and common progenitors. It is all in their 
favour that they are free from the burthens of much injured Bri- 
tain, and which need the best efforts of an honest ministry and 
sober reformers, acting in harmony, to relieve. ‘They have all that 
depends on Providence or fortune to bestow, and only lack those 
principles of honour and patriotic generosity, without which no 
individual or community ever can be great. The United States 
have not, like other nations, had to creep through centuries of in- 
fancy from barbarism to refinement. Like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, they were born mature, and owed the world an 
example worthy of their origin, their transcendant advantages, 
and the cause they professed to espouse. Our Whigs, who from 
the noble Chatham down have been their advocates, and the en- 
lightened Patriots of the Continent, looked anxiously to them as 
the Jast hope of rational freedom. Here was the only country 
where, aloof from the jealousies, wars, time- sanctioned corrup- 
tions and tyranny of the old world, moral causes could operate 
with full force; where the virtue that exalteth a nation might be- 
come a guiding light to our oppressed race, and its influence 
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mild and clear as the morning beams, be diffused to every dark 
region of the globe. ‘The art of printing opened the way for a 
great change in human affairs. The fruitful events of the last thirty 
vears have taught an increased proportion of mankind a know- 
ledge of their rights ; and monarchs, alarmed, forget their jealou- 
sies and rise in concert to secure their thrones. ‘The meral world 
hangs on a pivot, and nothing can exceed the grandeur of charac- 
ter which America might hold in this great concern; not by min- 
gling in foreign broils, nor adopting what kings call splendour ; 
but by simply pursuing her own exalted course, and leading the way 
to the highest destiny which our nature can attain on e: arth. Her 
local situation is a greater national security than all the armies of 
the Czar, and her great interest is to raise and direct ariglit that 
all-controlling public opinion, which moulds the character, creates 
the government, and rales the law. 

“QO!” sané, “ fortunatos viros si sua bona norint !” 


Common danger, not too long continued, unites a commu- 
nity and calls forth noble sentiments. The Americans have 
grown sordid by a long course of unexampled prosperity, and 
if they pursue the downward road a few years, they will be ready 
to sell their liberties and themselves to the highest bidder.— 
Twenty years ago I was in America and spent some time in 
this city. The improvements since that period, in streets and 
buildings, are far beyond my expectation. ‘The new City Hall, 
built of coarse marble or calcarious free stone, resembling that of 
Portland or Bath, would do no discredit to London. But mere 
walls of brick or stone do not form a city to your taste nor mine. 
Not the house, but they who build the house, * the world of souls” 
is the chief object of my inquiries. I anxiously sought, in this fa- 
voured land, those improvements of the mind which distinguish 
an Addison or Newton from a Hottentot; which add _ lus- 
tre to freedom, and the highest enjoyment to society in its most 
polished state: I found disappointment and disgust. The few 
persons of cultivated minds and honourable principles, are buried 
in the mass of narrow-mindedness that surrounds them. ‘This 
place has great wealth and great enterprise in those pursuits 
which have immediate personal gain tor their object; but it is 
where a suitable portion of wealth and enterprise are employed to 
foster learning and virtue, that the human mind is expanded, the 
sentiments ennobled, the standard of public and private characier 
is elevated, and the true enjoyments of life enlarged and multi- 

lied. In these moral and mental excellencies, New-Y ork, com- 

ared with what ought to be expected from it, is, as a city, singu- 
larly deficient. Too many of their wealthy and le: iding people are 
not only ignorant and sordid, but, as avarice is always short-cigined, 
they lose advant: izes to themselves for fear of doing good to others, 
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and thus mistake their own interest. Youwill not believe me so much 
a cynic, nor so unacquainted with mankind as to denounce indis- 
criminately a whole community. There are very honourable excep- 
tions to this general character, and I have never been more agree- 
ably entertained in conversation, than in the company of a few 
persons in New-York. ‘There is however, more or less in every 
city, a certain prevailing influence, depending on those who lead 
in Manners, opinions and institutions: as Athens was famed for 
elegant literature and the fine arts—Sparta for austerity of manners 
and military prowess. The current of ambition takes its direction 
trom a few persons placed in circumstances te contro}. ‘The in- 
fluence of a single individual is often very extensive, independently 
of political power. Doctor Franklin, by his writings, his example 
and his personal authority, elevated by several degrees the na- 
tional character of bis country. Numa Pompilius was mucly 
more properly the founder of ‘Rome, than the restless warrior 
whose name it bears ; because his doctrines and practice tended 
much more to its true interest, laid the basis ef its future great- 
ness, and first gave it a character deserving respect. Indi 
vidual talent takes the course which the prevz ailing voice approves, 
When we read of Burns borrowing excellent books from the 
blacksmith who shod his father’s horses, we infer that, small and 
humble as was the circle of his acquaintance, useful learning was 
honoured among them. This country is not more indebted to 
Washington as a general and a statesman, than is the whole moral 
world for the illustrious example of his virtues. Whatever we 
may think of his political stand against his virtuous and lawful 
sovereign, we can never cease to accord to him, as a man, the 
highest tribute of human praise. Unfortunately for this country, 
there has been a total neglect of any systematic attention to na- 
tional literature or character. There is very little national feeling 
in any part of the country which I have seen, and least of all at 
the seat of government. The President has interpreted the Con- 
stitution, as prohibiting, ata broad sweep, all internal improve- 
ment by the Federal government. Political intrigue, local jea- 
lousy and personal aggrandizement, are the constant order of the 
day at Washington. If our European friends cannot judge by 
reading American papers, what general course Congress will pur- 
sue, a ‘month’s attendance on their session would settle all doubts 
on that subject. Lessons of unprincipled selfishness in any state, 
are easily transmitted, especially from those in high stations to the 
more humble ; till all that is truly great and good is carried away 
in the general current of corruption. 

Most of the wealthy New-Yorkers are directly engaged in 
trade, and connected with banks. In their language, a good man 
is one who has large deposits, or is considered above the danger 
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of pecuniary embarrassment. Nothing, of course, is more foreigu 
from this kind of excellence than any amiable quality of the heart, 
or any superior endowment of the mind. If one of these worthies 
should make a handsome donation to support literature, science, 
or the arts, he would be, by so much less, a good man. Should 
patriotic feeling lead him under any circumstances to. risk and 
jose his fortune, even for the salvation of his country, he would 
thereby become bad. As to moral virtue, the Numidian creed, as 
laid down by Syphax, finds too many praselytes among the plod- 
ding shar pers of this country. Public spirit is considered a 
kind of mania, and as it is very little understood, there appears to 
be an inexpressible dread lest it should prove contagious. Whe- 
ther the fear of this coflee-house disgrace, or what other cause has 
deterred, 1 know not; but | have inquired what act of private 
munificence has been pa in twenty years for the intellectual im- 
provement of this city, and a blank line will give you the result of 
my information on the subject. The connexion of individual 
happiness with the public reputation and welfare, does not enter 
into their thoughts, nor is the praise of generous actions heard 
in their conversation. Even in their public, reading-rooms, instead 
of instructive literary discourse, one is entertained with a long 
dialogue about their dinners, the state of the markets, or the art 
of turning the penny. 

With the best native talent as a people, avarice is the govern- 
ing principle in their pursuits, and many who are deaf to the 
trumpet of fame, may be roused to every deed of daring if you 
jingle dollars in their ears. What in them is considered obtuse 
intellect is only the want of motive to mental exertion. They 
are equal to any thing which they can be stimulated earnestly to 
attempt, and if any respectable town in England would raise a 
subscription to try the experiment, New-Yor rk would produce as 
fine scholars as Athens, Rome or London ever saw. 

Fame, commonly so powerful over strong minds, is here a 
mere article of traffic, as much as patent medicines, marriages 
and titles in England. Any person for a small sum may obtain 
fyom certain editors as much renown as his vanity or his necessi- 
ties require. As the newspapers are the standard of literature as 
well as of politics, this arrangement is found very convenient for 
such Authors as need a little helping out in the intricate science 
of Syntax. Except among their seamen, who deem their few vic- 
tories over British frigates a triumph of no ordinary magnitude, 
the word ‘ glory,’ is to an American ear the most idle sound in our 
language. In the southern states the claims of private dissipation 
are much more operative than those of public utility. There of 
course is not the place to send genius in search of admirers, virtue 
for advocates, or learning for patrons. 
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Among other objects of curiosity, I have visited a number of 
American Colleges. A few of them are very respectable and im- 
proving ; but what would you say of a university, Without a man of 
learning, talent, or influence connected with it,—sending out gradu- 
ates by scores, without a knowledge of common Arithmetic or Eng- 
lish grammar, and proudly flourishing a Latin Diploma which 
they are unable correctly to construe. I have observed one un- 
fortunate feature in the character of these people. From causes 
sufficiently obvious, there is a class whose fortune is much in ad- 
vance of their education. ‘These persons, from motives of po- 
licy, treat all learning with systematic contempt, in order to 
maintain the dignity of their own ignorance. Their number is 
sufficient to give them considerable influence in society. Owing 
no gratitude to schools or teachers, they hate and dread both; 
make no discrimination between good and bad; and are more 
parsimonious in the education of their children than in almost any 
other branch of their expense. ‘To this cause perhaps more than 
any other, may be attributed the miserable state of the schools in 
most parts of the United States, except Boston—where the leading 
citizens have made them an object of particular attention. 

Great numbers, from the lowest stations, have, in a few years, . 
risen to opulence, by prosperous trade, by griping extortion, or by 
what in this country is called speculation, that is—success in hazard- 
ous adventures. As the pursuit of wealth has been the object of 
their lives, money with them has become the standard of every kind 
of merit, and they, naturally enough, refer the minds and morals 
as well as the purses of their acquaintance to the decision of the 
brokers. Before such a tribunal, if a man 1s rich, the guo modo is 
a very irrelevant question. ‘Though the same ideas prevail at the 
royal exchange—where the phrase ‘ lame duck” is equivalent to 
‘mad dog’”’—they do not, as here, pervade all classes, and extend 
to the whole body of the community. Such an influence, to a 
certain extent, may be salutary in promoting industry ; but it be- 
comes very pernicious when a greater diflerence is made between 
riches and poverty, than between knowledge and ignorance, or 
virtue and vice. 

Though folly is generally disgusting, it sometimes amuses by 
its fantastic forms, and as I prefer of the two the philosophy of 
Democritus to that of Diogenes, I frequently spend a leisure hour 
in observing the busy multitudes this side of the water, and in com- 
paring them with my experience among others of our species. If, 
without your crossing the Atlantic, I can give you a tolerably in- 
teresting specimen of the manners and habits of these people, 1 
shall be well paid for the trifling exertion it will require ; especially, 
as for a little time, I have nothing more diverting to occupy my 

Vou. I. 66 
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own mind. It would add much to my entertainment here if I 
could have the company of our friend C in my peregrinations. 

From the abject-state of patriotic feeling, and a number of acei- 
dental causes, American ambition runs too much to frivolous pur- 
suits, and reminds one of the low-minded fellow who boasted to an 
ancient Grecian that he could stand longest on one leg. The 
Greek yielded the palm, at once, for himself; but dryly told him a 
goose could beat him. 

In New-York the chief emulation is in eating and drinking. 
Their system of giving great parties is evidently meant to ape 
those of London and Paris; but they are more ostentatious and 
silly in their mode of conducting them. This calls forth the rival- 
ship of wealthy vanity, and is the chief display of public taste. It 
is not understood that these guests are invited through friendship 
or respect. It is a mere hetstnese of style,—the rage for which is as 
great amongst the cockneys of New-York as those of London. I 
have heard, on one or two occasions, the conversation of these 
guests turn very freely, inter seipses, on the manner in which their 
host acquired his fortune ; and while feasting on his foolish extra- 
vagance, their tongues made greater havoe of his character, than 
their palates did of his cake and wine. I never liked the ostenta- 
tious parade of luxury in Europe: I detest the ridiculous mimicry 
of it here. 

These people too, as well as the ancients, have their feats of per- 
sonal prowess, though differing perhaps from any thing known at 
Olympia, except the instance of Milo of Crotona and his ox. The 
great point of bodily strife is to see who can eat the most turtle soup. 
This is a new fashion: societies are formed to promote it; and so 
great is its rage that a capacious maw is deemed one of the greatest 
accomplisuments in the city. ‘These eating matches are announced 
in their gazettes with as much pomp as our New Market races, or the 
pugilistie sef-to’s of a London ring. Certain erafty tavern keep- 
ers, taking advantage of this whimsical ambition, entice companies 
to their houses, “ bring a fog over them,” as the Kentish hopmen 
say, and pick their pockets without mercy or conscience. ‘These 
modern -Jth/etae, thus filled with spirit and soup, are seized with a 
high degree of dramatic enthusiasm, perform various comic feats, 
and sometimes conclude by representing both the dog and the sow 
of the scripture proverb, You will be surprised to learn how much, 
even in this beastliness, depends on style; for though it is held 
quite undignified for a gentleman to be seen ‘ between the late 
and early,”’ wallowing or staggering in the street; it is a complete 
salvo in this republican city to have it said he got drunk on 
Nabob wine. In short, though “self” is by far the prevailing per- 
sonage, it is not disgraceful in New-York to spend money freely 
aud even extravagantly, provided it is not so done as to encourage 
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merit, improve public morals, advance useful learning, or in any 
way promote the public good. ‘The Quakers form an exception 
to this character, for though they are very clever at the business 
of getting money, they are quite out of style in the benevolence of 
their disbursements. 

To give a little practical idea of American rank and dignity,—l 
was a few evenings ago in coinpany with a man who has figured 
largely in a bank, and who is consequenely a man of nofe and in- 
fluence. This dollar and cent Philosopher gave a specimen of his 
erudition, which was quite entertaining to the rest of the company, 
and alluded to some historic circumstances which had entirely 
escaped my previous reading: Among other things, he gave us to 
understand that the ancient “Babylonians were strong adherents to 
the Pope, and that Hercules was one of the most skilful generals 
that Rome ever produced. 

Socrates said much to his pupils and friends about his familiar 
dzemon, or monitory spirit, which constantly pointed out the paths 
of good and evil before him. Seneca asserted that a good man 
had a God in his own breast, and Pythagoras taught that a por- 
tion of the Divine Spirit resided in ev ery one admonishing him of 
right and wrong. Without knowing much of Plutus, the Penates, 
or other divinities of heathen mythology—each miser here oflers 
his devotions at his iron chest or at the bank where he keeps his 
deposits. New-York is proverbial, even in this country, for stupid 
indifference to literary improvement: but as to a large portion, 
this character gives them no uneasiness; for sey cannot conceive 
how a man can be considered as lacking talent or learning, pro- 
vided he has wit in money-catching. How much are we all the 
creatures of opinion and habit, and how greatly does the whole 
order of human society depend on prevailing impressions. 

The manners of youth mark the character of a place and show 
which way the general current of ambition is directed. ‘The young 
Romans, in the best days of the Republic, devoted themselves be- 
times to manly pursuits, to qualify them for useful and honourable 
employments. Cicero has left an instructive record of his early 
exercises, in study, in conversation with learned men, and of his dis- 
cipline in speaking. In this city, diflering essentially in some points 
from ancient Rome, the youthful forum exercises are commonly 
performed in cellars; of which great numbers are prepared for 
ihe accommodation of the clubs of rising geniuses who frequent 
them. In these dens, free from the storms which agitate the world 
above ground, are found the sons of the high and the low—enjoy- 
ing themselves in all the luxury of oysters, drams, tobacco smoke 
and low-minded revelry; and those who have a smattering of 
knowledge above the rest, or the most or finest trinkets to their 
watches, swagger and swell and triumph, like the young lion of 
the fable in the assembly of jack asses. It is in these schools that 
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dissipation and laziness are taught as a trade, and thousands be- 
come morally rotten before they are ripe. ‘The number of tippling 
shops is prodigious; and there is perhaps no part of the world 
where a worthless being may have the privilege of getting drunk 
so cheap as in the United States. Licenses are obtained with 
great facility; for it is not the main question whether a political 
measure is good or bad. The crafty leaders know, that topers 
can yote as well as drink, and that it would be unpopular to raise 
their spirits. Office and salary, in possession, are greatly preferred 
to fame in prospect. Fabricius, who remained a poor man after 
handling the national purse of Rome, and who though poor refused 
the royal bribe of Pyrrhus, would be thought a bad calculator by 
some of the politicians of this refined age. ‘he Americans ought 
not to be censured for not understanding this branch of political 
economy. 

But though the Americans generally put a low estimate on men- 
tal and moral excellence, and seem to lose public spirit in propor- 
tionas their public priv ileges are increased, there may be found in some 
of the States, a few highly honourable exceptions “from this sordid- 
ness of character. It gives me pleasure to credit them for their 
good deeds, and I most sincerely wish [ knew more in their fa- 
vour. 

One gentleman in the new state of Ohio, Gen. Gano, whose 
name ought to stand high on the roll of literary patrons, gave be- 
tween two and three thousand pounds sterling to a university in 
that state. At Middlebury, a village in Vermont, a flourishing 
college is established and well maintained, by individual subserip- 
tion. The Hon. Gamaliel Painter, one of ‘their judges, was the 
chief contributor. A very respectable permanent academy was 
established at Colchester, in Connecticut, about 30 years since, by 
a gentleman of the name ‘of Bacon. The venerable Judge Boudi- 
nott, of whom you have heard, has immortalized his name by his 
generous donation of 10,000 dollars to the Bible society. Phila- 
delphia has been tolerably liberal in subscriptions for some lauda- 
ble purposes, particularly an institution about forming for the in- 
struction of the deafand dumb. Some years ago, when New-York 
was poor, Joseph Murray, Esq. gave £10,000 sterling to King’s- 
College ; but since its name has been changed to Columbia Col- 
lege, whether from that circumstance [ cannot say, the wealthy 
inhabitants have found other uses for their money. Fortune, ra- 
ther than bounty, has favoured many institutions of learning in 
this country. States, in several instances, granted them wild lands 
which were worth very little and for which they had no other use ; 
but by the increase of population and improvement, they have 
risen in value, and produce a handsome income. Connecticut in 
this way has a great fund, which happening to fall into the hands 
of statesmen whose minds were sufliciently elevated to comprehend 
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its importance, has become vastly valuable: but this little state is 
at present engaged in religious disputes about toleration; and af- 
ter being perhaps the most enlightened state in the union, appears 
to be going back to the days of round heads and blue skins. 'The 
state of Massachusetts, in personal donations to promote learning, 
has done more than all the rest of the states put together, and seems 
to have been hitherto the only part of America where literary 
talent is respected, or seconded, by public opinion. ‘The “ North 
American Review” is becoming, in its kind, one of the best produc- 
tions of the age; but you may think it singular that it is not so 
well patronised as the foreign Reviews that are reprinted entire in 
this country. This is very gratifying to British national pride, 
though it does not present a high claim to respect. 

Amidst the dissipation of the wealthy English there are some re- 
mains of noble pride in the performance of generous actions, which 
is so far from being fashionable here, that the American nobility 
seem not to think of devoting to laudable objects the surplus fund 
which their follies and vices might spare. Instead of feeling an 
interest in the community where they dwell, they seem as indifferent 
to the public reputation of their own city, as to that of Smyrna or 
Tombuctoo. Among the persons depending on professions of art 
and skill, perhaps no class is better supported than jugglers and 
mountebanks. Several, who might be spared from Saddler’s Wells, 
would do well by changing the crown for the cap of liberty. 

{n one of my walks, I accidentally found at a stone cutter’s shop, 
a young man by the name of Frazee, who is perhaps one of the 
finest native geniuses in sculpture that any country has produced. 
In my opinion, with the same advantages, he is equal to Chantry. 
Yet in speaking to several persons of distinction respecting his 
skill, by which I had been so struck, I found they knew nothing of 
the existence of such a man in the city. 

I have become partially acquainted with the celebrated Doctor 
M. Like our great men at home, he has his share of the whims 
and foibles incident to our nature; but his knowledge is much 
more extensive than I had been prepared to expect. He is plain 
in his manners, and carelessly familiar, though always instructive, 
in his conversation. Living frugally on a handsome competence, 
he pursues science with great ardour, from the double motive of 
laudable pride, and sincere attachment: while with the most 
pleasant good nature he passes over the carping of his country- 
men, who, from their general character, are more inclined to mag- 
nify his errors than to respect him for his unfashionable usefulness. 
I have no recollection of seeing him in England, though he spent 
some time at Oxford, and became acquainted with several inmates 
of Brazen Nose and Pembroke. His diversified attainments, his 
extensive acquaintance at home and correspondence abroad, give 
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him the means of drawing together, with surprising facility, the 
treasures of knowledge from all parts of the world: Yet, he isa 
standing evidence of the stupid satisfaction which the stylish Ameri- 
cans take in decrying, rather than promoting, every thing counected 
with the scientific or literary character of their country. 

The present is considered a time of distress,—a species of famine 
—with greater danger of nakedness,—proceeding from a most sin- 
gular and unforeseen cause. ‘The Chinese, whom they hire to 
make their wives’ gowns, must have dollars in payment. ‘The 
Spaniards refuse to barter their silver for American produce ; and 
France and Britain are too unneighbourly to negotiate the ex- 
change by way of accommodation. 

The ladies—whose influence, good or bad, is always great in 
civilized society—are here very fond of outside show, partial to al- 

most every thing foreign, and much more likely to patronise the 
makers of fine looking glasses and fine shawls, than the authors of 
superior works of genius, learning, and taste. 

The Edinburgh Review for February is just received, contain- 
ing a slight censure of the American character and literature >—in- 
deed some wholesome truths, if they would rightly receive them. 
A few of their professed scholars pretend to be offended at it; but 
there is no danger that the greater part will consider themselves 
slandered, if our critics do not accuse them of deficiency in the 
art of getting money. ‘To talk to the thick-headed misers here 
of intellectual and moral wealth, and of public spirit, would be 
truly casting pearls before swine. One might as well speak with 
them in Arabic as in plain English on these subjects. ‘These re- 
marks apply more or less to the whole country, though I think 
this place particularly the unfaithful servant burying in a rag ten 
talents instead of one. ‘The Americans at large deserve no al- 
lowance from Europe. They are a nation of traitors if they fail 
to make their freedom gloripus. 

{f, my dear sir,*you have on the whole a bad story, it is a di- 
rect and plain answer to your raquiry. You may show it if you 
please to our friends at Gilbert’s ; for, as we say here, my letters 
are too lengthy to be needlessly multiplied. 

You may probably expect before long, a sketch of three im- 
portant subjects which I have been at some pains to investigate : 
American political economy ; manufactures ; and agriculture. The 
state of the first is very laughable; the second, serious; the third, 
with some collateral branches, will allow me the pleasure of writing 

10re favourably 

I have been some time among these people and noted them 
well. With all their July boasting about America and its inde- 
pendence, their enemies may smile to see how little sincere re- 
gard there is for either. A lurking but absolute preference of 
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Great Britain may still be traced. Cana true Englishman ever 
esteem the man that does not love his own country, whatever that 
country may be? 

The city ‘of New-York, considered in reference to its situation, 
its climate, and its innumerable advantages, should seem to be the 
chosen spot of all the earth, where undefiled religion, where free- 
dom and peace; where science with keenest eye ; literature most 
exalted and refined ; ; where all the social virtues and graces 
should delight to dwell. ‘To an enlightened Philanthropist, how 
revolting the thought, that such prospects should be obscured by 
the darkening influence of a group of beings, too grovelling to 
feel gratitude for what they possess ; to desire improvements: of 
which they cannot appreciate the excellence ; or to promote prin- 
ciples which they have never been taught to rev ere.” 

[It is intended to give an answer to this. ] 





Articue LY. 
Seat or Mr. Jerrerson, at Monticevo. 
(WITH A SKETCH.) 


The mansion-house of Mr. Jefferson—a chaste structure, reared 
ou his own model after the principles of Palladio—occupies the 
summit of an eminence, constituting a part of the southwest moun- 
tain of Virginia, about six hundred feet elevated above a branch 
of the James River, which meanders at its base. This eminence, 
the ascent to which, following the windings of the road, is about 
one mile anda half, is of a pyramidical form,—and originally 
terminated so nearly in a point, that Mr. Jeflerson was under the 
necessity of levelling the apex to obtain sufficient surface for 
the location of his dwelling, for its subordinate constructions, and 
for a lawn of moderate dimensions. 

The prospect, for compass and for the variety of its objects, is 
almost unrivalled. On the south and east, the horizon is closed 
at a distance of forty miles, leaving an intervening space of luxu- 
riant forest, spotted with farm-houses and hamlets, and intersected 
at intervals by silvery lines of the James River, which through an 
occasional vista gleam on the sight. On the west and towards the 
north, the blue ridge of Vi irginia, commencing at a distance of 
about twenty, and terminating at about one hundred and thirty 
miles, bounds the view. A cursory survey presents it as an unin- 
terrupted parapet of deep azure, protecting a level and beautiful 
expanse of country, which spreads itself, in the similitude of a 
glacis, from the blue ridge to the southwest mountain. A critical 
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examination exhibits it broken into numberless nodes and _ head- 
lands, singularly varied, but not so much so as to violate the con- 
ceptions of beauty or to ofiend the taste. 


The dwelling of Mr. Jefferson, like its illustrious occupant, is 
hastening to decay. The effects of time are left unrepaired, to 
become evidences of dilapidation and neglect ;—but, in this state, 
the structure harmonizes with the relations of its sage. It holds a 
character of unique and solitary grandeur, elevated above the sur- 
face of ordinary things, though wasting into ruin under the attri- 
tion of years. It is difficult to contemplate in calmness, these 
objects of vision—in themselves imposing,—associated with the 
history of him who is the great object of our veneration. The retro- 
spection of his services, and of the power which he wielded, in the 
institution of our government, blends with the imagination of his 
speedy and inevitable alienation from us, in the composition of 
profoundly, interesting and solemn emotions. They point to the 
achievements of our fathers—our own happy condition—the fu- 
ture growth of our country—and the imagination of her des- 
tinies. Based on such recollections of what has passed, and hopes 
of what is to come, there is raised in the heart, a monument, to 
those who as agents or instruments have been influential in pro- 
ducing them,—the duration of which will be commensurate with 
that of the principles of our government—the virtue of patriotism 
—or the property of freedom. | 





ARTICLE V. 


Monument at West Point tro THE MEMORY OF LiEUT. 
CoLoneL Woop. 


An act so honourable to a citizen, as this is to Major-General 
Brown, has not usually passed so long without some notice from 
the press, to attract the meed of public approbation. ‘This memo- 
rial was given to the name of Wood, solely from the high regard 
of his Commander, for the devoted gallantry and talents of the 
deceased ; and not (as might perhaps be imagined from a word in 
the inscription) as a tribute to the feeling of personal attachment. 
They had never met, until they met as officers, in the year of the 
campaign in which the Lieut. Colonel fell: and though the at- 
tachment of friendship existed between them, it was formed from 
their association in the hardships of service. In the fall of Wood, 
the state of New-York has lost a son, whose high qualities gave 
the promise of becoming her brightest ornament in the military 
service of the republic. 
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To Bricapier GeneRAL Swirt. 


Head- Quarters, New-York, 
Sept. 12th, 1816. 


SiR, | 

I think it proper to express to you, as Chief of the corps of 
Engineers, the high sense I entertain of the services of Colonel 
M‘Ree, Lieutenant Colonel Wood, Captain Douglass and Lieu- 
tenant Story, who served with my division on the Niagara in 
1814. They were all greatly distinguished ; but Colonel M‘Ree 
and Lieutenant Colonel Wood have particular claims upon me for 
the zeal and ability, with which they entered upon the execution 
of every enterprise, having in view the honour of my command, 
and for the ardour and talent which they uniformly displayed. 
Wood fell :-—The occasion and manner of his death secure to him 
the patriot soldier’s best reward—pure and imperishable fame. 
To this [ can add nothing ;—but, as a tribute of my respect for the 
hero and the man, I request you to cause a monument to be erect- 
ed to his memory at my expense.—Let it stand near the Military 
Academy at West Point, and though it cannot elevate his name, it 
may stimulate the soldiers of his school to die like him, ‘ without 
a feeling but for the honour of their country and the glory of her 
arms.” 

I am, Sir, very respectfully, yours, 


JACOB BROWN. 


To Masor GENERAL Brown. 


Head- Quarters, Engineer Department, 
-Vew- York, Nov. 13th, 1816. ¢ 
SIR, 

In the name of the Corps of Engineers, I request you to accept 
their acknowledgments, for the distinguished respect which you 
render to the talents and services of Colonel M‘Ree, the Jate Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Wood , Captain Douglass and Lieutenant Siory, in 
your letter of the 12th of September. In compliance with your 
wishes a marble Obelisk will be erected to the memory of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Woon, in frout of the Military Academy at West. 
Point, upon which will be inscribed the following tribute to de- 
parted worth : 

Vou. I. BE 50, 67 
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(First face.) (Third face.) 
To the Memory A PUPIL 
of of 
Lieut. mane: D. WOOD THIS INSTITUTION: 
THE CORPS of ENGINEERS, he dies 
who fell an Honour 
while leading a Charge to 
- HIS COUNTRY. 


The Sortie of Fort Erie, 
UPPER CANADA, 
17th September, 1814, 
in the Sist year of 


his Age. 
(Second face.) (Fourth face.} 
He was THIS MEMORIAL 
EXEMPLARY as a CHRISTIAN was erected 
and by his Friend and Commandes 


DISTINGUISHED asa SOLDIER. Major General Jacob Brown. 


The erection of monuments in honour of those who have giveri 
all, that can be expected from humanity, to their country, is wor- 
thy of an enlightened Republic. The services of the great and vir- 
tuous dead may thus be continued to posterity, by the incentives 
to embrace their example, which these memorials furnish. 

[ have the honour to be, General, your respectful humble ser- 


vant, 
J. G. SWIFT. 


This Obelisk has been erected, with the inscription given in the 
letter of General Swift, at West Point. We will attempt no de- 
scription of the monument, as we purpose to give an engraving of 
it in a future number. 

















Art. 6. Verses oN THE BURIAL OF a Britisu Orricer, wHO 
FELL IN THE ATTACK UPON PLATTSBURGH. 


[From a Plattsburgh Paper, of 1817.] 


“ Col. Wellington. —Major Worth, and the offreers stationed at this post, 
have taken up the remains of Col. Wellington, and a lieutenant of histregi- 
ment, who were killed in Beekmantown, on the 6th of September, 1814, and 
deposited them in the burying-ground in ‘this village, near the spot w here the 
American and British officers, who fell on the Lith Sept. of the same year, 
were entombed. 

“The funeral ceremonies were performed on Monday, the 3d inst. {May.) 
The procession was formed at the cantonment, and proceeded through the vil- 
lage to the burying-ground, escorted by Major Worth’s company of fnfantry 
with arms reversed. 

“ Col. Wellington commanded the 3d Buffs, and led the advance of the Bri- 
2 army through Beekmantown. He was killed about six miles west of this 
village.’ 


Ture Coronacu! 


The sun shone bright when the reveillie beat, 
And the warriors gathered around 

A rude lonely retreat, where a stranger slept, 
In a slumber as sweet as profound. 


He slept where he fell, in a dark wild dell, 
Short, short is our soldier’s story !—- 
‘* The Old Buffs’? can tell how their leader fell. 


In the hour of his fame and his glory. 


They bore him with care to a holier grave ; 
All the honours of war were paid him ; 
His funeral stave was the voice of the brave, 
As they fired o’er the spot where they laid him, 


And whose is the eye that beams with a tear, 
As the earth on the coffin rattles ?— 

Is he a kinsman near, who stands o’er the bier, 
Or a comrade who fought in his battles P— 


No—’tis not a kinsman who mourns o’er the dead, 
And gathers a soldier’s ashes !— 

But a foeman, who bled,—where Wellington shed 
His life’s-blood from numerous cashes.» 


aThe 3d regiment British Foot, commonly called “the Old Buffs,” from 


their facings. 
[b The officer alluded to is brevet Major William J. Worth, of the 2d U. 5 


Infantry,—now commanding the Battalion of Cadets at West Paint. | 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Archeologia Americana. ‘Transactions and collections of the Ame- 
rican Antiqu: rian Society, published by direction of the Society. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 436. Worcester, Mass. W. Manning. 

Commerce AND NAVIGATION. 

Tables of Interest and Discount, calculated on the only true principle 
of 365 days to the year; and compared with the erroneous method 
now inuse. By L. Chapman. 24mo. pp. 36. New-York. 

Sailing Directions for the Hole- “ the-Wall and Bahama bank, from 
surveys made in the sloop Orbit, 1820—By E. C. Ward, teacher of 
Navigatien—Francis Mallaby, U. 5, Rin y, and others. Accompanied 
by a Chart, extending from New-York to Savannah. Edmund M. 
Blunt. New-York. 

EpvucaTIon. 

Lancastrian Geography, designed for the use of the schools, con- 
ducted on the Lancastrian or monitorial system of instruction ; accom- 
panied by a hydro-geographic map, which at one view exhibits the seve- 
ral divisions of land and water, &c. By Charles C. Andrews, Lan- 
eastrian teacher, New-York. 18mo. New-York. 

Foreign. ) 

Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. By the 
Rev. Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. Lond. 

Hisrory, BrocrapHy AND GEOGRAPHY. 

De Rocca’s Memoirs of the War of the French in Spain. ‘Translation. 
[Said to be by a gentleman of Phiiadelphia—and a far better version 
than that done in England.] 8vo. pp. 213. Messrs. Dobson & Son. 
Philad. 

Foreign. ) 

Vols. 5 and 6 of Franklin’s Memoirs. By William Temple Frank- 
lin. 8vo. Lond. 

Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough; with his Original Corres- 
pondence, collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and other 
authentic sources. By the Rev. William Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
2d edit. 6 vols. 8vo. withan Atlas. The same Author wrote,— 

Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, from the 
Accession of Philip the Fifth to the Death of Charles the Third, 1700 
—1788. Drawn from unpublished Documents and Secret Papers. 
5 vols. 8vo. And,— 

Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Memoirs of Horatio, Lord Walpole, selected from his Correspon- 
dence and Papers, and connected with the History of the Times, from 
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1678 to 1757. New edit. corrected and enlarged. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
illustrated with Portraits. Lond. 

Description statistique, historique et politique des Etats-Ums de 
L’Amerique septentrionale : par D. B. Warden. Edition traduite sur 
celle d’Angleterre. 5tomes. 8vo. Paris. 1820. ! 

The Reign of George the Third. To which is prefixed, a view of 
the progressive improvement of England, in prosperity and strength. 
By Robert Bisset, LL.D. Author of the Life of Burke, &c. Con- 
tinued to the decease of the King. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Annals of the Reign of George the Third. By John Aikin, M. D. 
2 vols. 8vo. a new ‘edition, brought down to the period of his Ma- 
jesty’s decease. 

Histoire de la Chute de ’ Empire de Napoléon, ornée de huit plans 
ou Cartes pour servir au récit des Principales Batailles livrées en 
1813 et 1814, par Labaume. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Chronological Chart, showing, at one view, the contemporary 
sovereigns of Europe. 

The Life and Adventure: of Antar, a celebrated Bedowen Chief, War- 
rior and Poet, who flourished a few years prior to the Mahomedan 
xra, now first translated from the original Arabic. By ‘Terrick 
Hamilton, Esq. Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople. 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History, delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. By Séaign Miller, D.D. M.R.I.A. Vols. III. and 
IV. 8vo. 

Law. 

Fifth Volume of Wheaton’s Reports. R. Donaldson. New-York. 

Digest of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, from 
its establishment in the year 1789, to February term, 1820 ; including 
the cases decided in the continental court of appeals in prize causes 
during the war of the revolution. By H. Wheaton, Counselor, &e. 
{In the press by Donaldson.] New-York. 

(Foreign. ) 

Fifth Volume of Maule and Selwyn’s Reports. Boston. 

Adams on Ejectment, from the London edition of 1820; with notes 
and references to American decisions. By a Counsellor of the state of 
New-York. [In the press—by Wiley & Halsted. ] 

A Treatise on the Law of the prerogative of the Crown, and the rela- 
tive duties and rights of the subject, &c. By Joseph Chitty. Royal 
8vo. Lond. 

Commercial Law. By J. Chitty. Lond. 

Mecuanics. (Foreign.) 

Traité complete de Mécanique, appliquée aux arts; contenant l’Expo- 
sition methodique des theories et des experiences ‘les plus utiles pour 
diriger le choix, invention, la construction et l'emploi de toutes es- 
pece de Machines ;—Par M. J.-A. Borgnis, Ingenieur et membre 
de plusieurs academies. 4 vols. 4to.—Composition des Machines. 
pp. 428. pls. 42. Paris. 1818. 
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Des Machines employées dans les Constructions diverses. pp. 319. 
pls. 26. 

Mouvemens des Fardeaux, pp. 335. pls. 19. 

Des Machines hydrauliques. pp. 294. pls. 27. 1819 

These four volumes, a description of which follows, were received in the be- 
ginning of this month, (October,) for the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
this city,—from Captain the Chevalier Montgery, now at New-Castle. His 
letter to ‘the Society indicates, that M. Dupin of Paris is associated with M. 
Boi gnis in this great work, which he calls “ les ovurages de M. M. Borgnis et 
Dv} oe | We are indebted to Doctor Mitchill (to w hom they were transmitted) 
for this information and notice. 

The first volume of this Complete Treatise on Mechanics, as soiled to the 
Arts,- —(exin netng methodically the theories and experiments best adapted to 
direct the choice, invention, construction, and use of all sorts of machines)— 
inigiian the composition of machines, under the several tithes of the receivers, 

communicators, NI lifiers, supporters, regulators, and consummators, of the 
inicnved motion or acton.—Another volume displays the machines employed 
in civ? architecture, in hydraulic architecture, in military constructions, and in 


naval constructions.-—A third treats very extensively, on the means of moving 
loads or Durthens,—comprehending the transportation of all inanimate bodies, 
and chan their position: the ‘several machines therefor having been de- 


scribed, the movement of bodies along korizontal and oblique planes, and the 
raising thei vertically and obliquely, are fully discussed.—The fourth volume 
treats of the diiferent kinds of Hydraulic Machines,—for raising and translating 
Water 5 an 4 of the particular kinds to perform those services for domestic and 
agricultural purposes : and it contains the description of the machines neces- 
sary to produce temporary exhaustions of water—as in coffer-dams, dry docks 
and leaky ships ;—and it exhibits the modes of drawing water from mines. 
We have a notice of the recent publication of, — 

Partie VII. Des Machines qui servent @ confectionner les étoffes, avec 44 
planches. 





Mepicine, Cuemistay Ano Botany. 

Lectures on the natural history and management of the Teeth, the 
cause of their decay, &c.; by L. S. Parmly, Dentist to the principal 
members of the royal col. of phys. and surg. of London. [An Ameri- 
can.] 8vo. pp. 99. New-York. For the Author. 1820. 

The Medical and Surgical Register: consisting chiefly of Cases in 
the New-York Hospital ; by John Watts, Jun. M.D. Valentine Mott, 
M.D. and Alexander H. Stevens, M.D. Part Il. Vol. I. [Part L. 
was published in 1818.] This part contains Dr. Watts’ account of the 
Yellow Fever of 1819, in various parts of the United States. Collins 
& Co. New-York. 

A Flora of North-America, lustrated by original coloured figures, 
drawn from nature. By William P. C. Barton, M. D. U.S. N. Prof. 
of Bot. Univ. of Penn.—Nos. 1 and 2.—-[monthly.] Philadelphia 


M. Carey. 


(Foreign. ) 
Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales, tom. xliii. 8vo. Paris. 
Flore du Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales, Livraisons 88—99. 
8vo. Paris. 
Traité de La Fievre jaune, par jean Devéze, Docteur en Medicine, 
de la faculté de Paris, &c ; ancien Médicin en Chef de Vhopital mil:- 
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faire francais établi 4a Philadelphie ; membre de la Société Philo- 
sophique de la méme ville, &c. 8vo. pp. 311. Paris. 1820. 

This work contains a description of the yellow fever, as the author observed 
it in the epidemic of Philadelphia, in 1798—and he discusses the question 
whether this fever is an infectious or contagious disease: and concludes with 
proofs of the non-contagion of the yellow fever. 

Humboldt et Bonpland. Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, cura 
©. S. Kunth, Fasci XII. et XIV. in 4to. et folio. Paris. 

A Grammar of Botany, with Plates. By Sir James E. Smith, &c. &c. 
évo. [In the press, Lond. ] 

Mr. Accum has in the press, a Treatise on domestic Chemistry, 
with concise instructions for preparing good home-made bread, beer, 
Wine, vinegar, pickles, conserves, &c. Lond. 

Novers. (Foreign.) 

Octavo Edition of Scott’s Novels—each volume to contain a sepa- 
rate work of the author——with a copious glossary of the Scottish words. 
{Publishing.} D. Parker. Boston. Price $1 50 per vol. 

The Abbot, by the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. [Edinb. 
and] Philad. 

The One-Pound Note, a Tale of Mid-Lothian ; the Wife, the Mis- 
tress, and the Friend, a Tale of Mystery ; and the Prophecy, or the 
Earl and the Gamekeeper, a Tale of Wonder. By Francis Lathom. 
2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 

Sir Francis Darrell; or, the Vortex. A novel. By R. C Dallas, 
Esq. Author of Percival, Aubrey, Morland, &c. 4 vols. Lond. 

Tales of the Heart. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. [Lond. and] 
New-York. 

Tales of Imagination, by the Author of Bachelor and Married Man, 
&c. 3 vols. 12mo. Lond. 

Precaution, a Novel. 2 vols.12mo. [In the press, by Goodrich & 
Co. New-York.] 

The Bandit’s Bride, or the Maid of Saxony, a romance, by Louisa 
Sidney Stanhope, Author of ‘* Montbrasil Abbey,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Philadelphia. 

Ancient Spanish Romances, relating to the Twelve Peers of France, 
mentioned in ‘* Don Quixotte,’’ with English Metrical Versions, by 
Thomas Rodd, preceded by the ‘ History of Charles the Great, and 
Orlando,’ translated from the Latin of Spanheim. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 

Porrry—TuHe Drama—anp Fine Arts. 

The Pleasures of Religion. A Poem. 18mo. pp. 72. Wiley & 
Halsted. New-York. 

Yamoyden, a tale of the wars of king Philip ; in six cantos. By the 
late Rev. James Wallis Eastburn, A. M. and his friend. 12mo. Pub- 
lished by James Eastburn. New-York. 

Songs of Judah, and other melodies. By William B. Tappan, Au- 
thor of ‘* New-England,” &c. 18mo. pp. 204. Philad. 

A Conference on Society and Manners in Massachusetts. A Poem. 
Wells & Lilly. Boston. 

American Bards, a satire. [Not by the mountaineer of the west,-- 
but by a South-sea traveller.] New-York. 
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Picturesque views of American Scenery, engraved by Hill, from draw- 
ings by Joshua Shaw, landscape painter, and President of the Society 
of Arts of Philadelphia. Imp. fol. No. i—[to be comprised in six 
numbers. $10 per No.] Philadelphia. M. Carey. 

(Foreign.) 

Poems by Anna Letitia Barbauld ; to which is added an Epistle to 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 18mo. Boston. 

The poems of Barry Cornwall. [In the press, by Goodrich & Co. 
New-York. ] 

The Sceptic. By Mrs. Hemans. 

Trivial Poems and Triolets. By P. Carey. Edited, with Preface, 
by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edinb. 

Julia Alpinula ; with the capture of Stamboul, and other poems. 
By J. H. Wiffen, Author of ‘* Aonian hours, &c.”” 18mo. pp. 237. 
Lond. 

The Brothers, a Monody, and other poems. By Charles Abraham 
Elton, Esq. Lond. The Author wrote,—— 

The Remains of Hesiod the Ascrean, translated into Rhymed and 
Blank Verse ; with a Dissertation on the Life and A®ra, the Poems 
and Mythology, of Hesiod, and copious Notes. s. 8vo. And,— 

Specimens of the Classic Poets, from Homer to Tryphiodorus, trans- 
lated into English Verse; with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
3 vols. 8vo. 3 

1 Geological Primer, in Verse ; with a Poetical Geognosy, or Feast- 
ing and Fighting, and sundry Right Pleasant Poems ; to which is add- 
ed, a Critical Dissertation on King Coal’s Levee, addressed to Pro- 
fessors and Students at the University of Oxford. vo. 

America, an epistle in verse ; with other poems. 12mo. 

Lamia, Isabella ; The Eve of St. Agnes, and other Poems. By John 
Keats, Author of Endymion. I’. cap 8vo. Lond. : 

The Fancy: a Selection from the Poetical Remains of Peter Corco- 
ran, of Gray’s-inn, Student at Law. With a brief Memoir of his Life. 
F. cap 8vo. Lond. 

Poems, descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery. By John Clare, a 
Northamptonshire Peasant. Sdedit. F.cap vo. Lond. 

The instance before us is, perhaps, one of the most striking, of patient and 
persevering talent existing and enduring in the most forlorn, and, seemingly, 
hopeless condition, that Literature has at any time exhibited.— Quar. Rev. 

The Vision ; or, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, A. M. 2d edit. With additional 
Notes, a Life of Dante, and an Index. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 

“ Of al] the translators of Dante, with whom we are acquainted, Mr. Cary is 
the most successful ; and we cannot but consider his work as a great acquisi- 
tion to the English Reader. It is executed with a fidelity almost without ex- 
ample ; and though the measure he has adopted conveys no idea of the origin- 
al stanza, it is perhaps the best for his purpose, and what Dante himself would 
have chosen, if he had written in English, and in a later day.”—Edinb. Rev. 


No. 58. 
Amyntas, a Tale of the Woods, from the Italian of Torquato Tasso ; 


by Leigh Hunt. With a portrait of Tasso. Lond. 
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Poritics anp Poriticat Economy. (Foreign.) 

Monarchical Projects, or the whole of the Documents relating to the 
Buenos Ayres Monarchy, with other illustrative matter. Lond. 

; De Pradt, De la Révolution Actuelle, de ’ Espagne, et ses Suites. 
vo. 

The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce. [Milton’s.] With a Pre- 
face, referring to Events of a deep and powerful Interest at the pre- 
sent Crisis ; together with Notes, Explanatory and Illustrative ; with 
a Review of the Controversy between Milton and his Opponents. By 
an Eminent Civilian. 8vo. Lond. 

dhe Parliamentary Debates [Vol. XLI. of Hansard’s.] Comprising 
the Session at the close of the Reign of George II1.—This Work com- 
menced with the year 1803; and forms a Continuation to the present 
Time, of the Work entitled, ‘*‘ The Parliamentary History of England, 
from the earliest Period, viz. 1066.”” Roy. 8vo. 

State Trials. By J. Howell. Vol. XXVII. roy. 8vo. Lond. 

Journal of an illustrious Traveller, including memoirs and anec- 
dotes of her Court, and correspondence with the Earl of Liverpool, 
Mr. Whitbread, &c. 8vo. 

The Defence of her Majesty the Queen, against the charges that 
malice, supported by perjury, brought forward against her Majesty, 
when Princess of Wales, in 1806. By her Majesty the Queen; with 
an Introduction. Lond. 

The Queen’s Case stated. By Charles Phillips, Esq. Barrister at 
Law. Lond. 

Proceedings at a Public Dinner given at Edinburgh, on the 21st of 
February, 1820, in honour ef Lord Erskine’s visit to his native coun- 
try ; also a Sketch of the Life of the Hon. Henry Erskine. By Mr. 
Jeffrey, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. Edinb. 

Tueovoey. 

Letters onthe Ministry, Ritual and Doctrines of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; to the Rev. W. E. Wyatt, D. D. associate minister, 
&c. Baltimore, and professor of theology, &c.—-in reply to a Sermon 
exhibiting some of the principal doctrines of that church. By Jared 
Sparks, A. M. minister of the Ist independent church of Balt. 8vo. 
pp. 268. Baltimore. N.G. Maxwell. 

Historical Documents and critical remarks on Unitarianism and Ma- 
hometanism, in reply to Mr. Henry D. Sewall. By the Rev. Henry 
J. Feltus, Rector of St. Stephen’s church. New-York. 

Reply to the Rev. Henry J. Feltus, &c. on the alliance of Unitarian- 
ism and Mahometanism ; with the Unitarian’s Appeal. By Henry D. 
Sewall. New-York. 

Observations on Bishop Hobart’s Charge, entitled ‘‘ Corruptions of 
the church of Rome, contrasted with certain Protestant Errors.” By 
George E. Ironside, A.M. Washington City. 

(Foreign. ) 

Locke's Essay on the Understanding of St. Paul’s Epistles ; and 
Le Clerc on Inspiration. 18mo. Boston. 

An abbreviated Synopsis of the Four Gospels, so arranged as to lay be- 

Vou. I. 68 
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fore the eye, at one view, the chapter and verse of the several pas- 
sages of these gospels. 8vo. Lond. 

A recently-discovered Ethiopic Verson of the First, usually called the 
Fourth, or Second Apocryphal Book of Ezra. By Richard Lawrence. 
Edinb. ' 

The Apocryphal New Testament, being all the gospels, epistles, and 


other pieces extant; attributed in the first four centuries to Jesus 


Christ, his apostles and theircompanions ; and not included in the 
New Testament by its compilers. ‘Translated from the original 
tongues, and now first collected in one volume. Lond. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War, including an 
Examination of the Principle of Peace Societies. By John Sheppard. 
8vo. Edinb. 

The History of the Crusades, for the Recovery and Possession of the 
Holy Land. By Charles Mills, Esq. Author of *“* A History of Mu- 
hammedanism.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

Sacred Literature, comprising a Review of the principles of compo- 
sition laid down by the late Robert Lowth, D.D. Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, in his Prelections and Isaiah, and an application of the principles 
so reviewed te the illustration of the New Testament ; in a series of 
critical observations on the style and structure of that sacred volume. 
By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M. 8vo. Lond. 

TRAVELS AND VOYAGES. 

Journal of Travels in England, Holland and Scotland, and of two 
passages over the Atlantic in 1805 and 1806, with additions from the 
original manuscripts of the Author. 3d edit. [Professor Silliman’s. ] 
3 vols. 12mo. pp. 954. S. Converse. New-Haven. 1820. 

Remarks made on a short Tour, between Hartford and Quebec, in the 
autumn of 1819 ; by the Author of the foregoing. Illustrated by ten 
engravings. S. Converse. New-Haven. 

Travels in North America. By Whitman Mead. Part II. New-York. 

(Foreign. } 

Journal of a Tour through part of the Snowy Range of the Himala 
Mountains, and to the sources of the Rivers Jumna and Ganges. By 
James Baillie Fraser, Esq. Roy. 8vo.—and by the same— 

Twenty views in the Himala Mountuarns, illustrative of the foregoing ; 
price 20 guineas. 

The Personal Narrative of M. De Humboldt’s Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Continent ; during the years 1799—1804. 
Translated by Helen Maria Williams, under the immediate inspection 
of the Author. Vol. V. [Inthe press.] Lond. 

Travels in Brazil, during the years 1815, 1816, and 1817. By 
Prince Maximilian of Neuwied. 4to. With map and engravings. Lond. 

Selections from Letters written during a Tour through the United States, 
in 1811. by E. Hewitt; illustrative of the native Indians, and of the 
Emigrants. [In the press.] Lond. 

MiscELLANEOUS. 
The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. No. VII. New-York. 
Third and last volume of Salmagundi, second series ; by Launcelot 
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Langstaff, Esq. 5 Nos.—10 Nos. have been published. [In the press. ] 
New- York. 

Complete genealogical, historical, chronological and geographical 
Atlas ; being a general guide to history both ancient and modern : ac- 
cording to the plan of Le Sage, greatly improved—the whole forming 
a complete system of Geography and History ; by M. Lavoisne. From 
the last Lond. edit. improved, by C. Gros, of the University of Paris, 
and J. Aspin, Professor of History, &c. carefully revised and correct- 
ed. Enlarged by the addition of several Maps of American History 
and Geography, completed to the year 1820. Containing 71 Charts. 
Price $25. 2d Am. edit. M. Carey & Son. Philadelphia. 

(Foreign.) 

Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General Index to the Literature of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and Modern, with such Foreign 
Works as have been translated into English, or printed in the British 
Dominions ; including also a copious Selection from the Writings of the 
most celebrated Authors of all ages and nations. By Robert Watt, 
M.D. 4to. Part !V. Lond. 

The New Cyclopedia ; Concluding Part. By Abraham Rees, D.D. 
F.A.S. F.L.S. &c. Lond. [In the press, Philad. | 

A Dicttonary of the English Language. By Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
Abridged from the Rev. H. J. Todd’s corrected and enlarged Quarto 
Edition. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S. A. 8vo. Lond. 

Sketch of a System of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Part First, 
comprehending the Physiology of the mind. By Thomas Brown, M. D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo. 

Esquisse d’un Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences, contenant un 
Nouveau Projet d’une Division Générale des Connoissances Humaines. 
Par Jullien. &vo. 

Systeme Analytique des Connoissances positives de l’Homme re- 
streintes a celles qui proviennent directement et indirectement de 
Vobservation. Par Lamarck. 8vo. 

Mémoires de Academie Royal des Sciences de \’Institut de France, 
année 1818. tom. III. 4to. 

Discours sur U Eivde Philosofique des Langues, lu a l’Academie Fran- 
gaise, dans le séance privée du premier Mardi de Décembre, 1819 ; 
par le Compte de Volney ; 2iéme édit. rev. et. corr. par lanteur. 8vo. 

Jamieson’s Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Literature. [London 
and] New-Haven. 

Resolves of Owen Feltham, Divine, Moral, and Political. 2d edit. as 
revised and amended ; being the 14th of the original work. By James 
Cumming, Esq. F.S. ms With an account of his W ritings. 8vo. 

Lessons of Thrift ; published for general benefit, by a member of the 
Save-All Club, with humorous coloured plates, roy. 8vo. Lond. 

The Glory of Regality ; a Historical Treatise of the Anointing and 
Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England. By A. Taylor, F.S.A. 
8vo. Lond. 

The whole Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, now 
first collected. 4 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
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Correspondence of David Hume, the Historian, with several distin- 
guished persons ; from the year 1761 to 1776, now first published 
from the Originals in the possession of the Editor. 1 vol. 4to. Lond. 

Memoirs of Granville Sharpe, Esq. By Prince Hoare. With ob- 
servations on Mr. Sharpe’s Biblical Criticisms. By the Rt..Rev. the 
Ld. Bishop of St. David’s. 4to. with Portrait. Lond. 

Posthumous Letters addressed to Frances Coleman, and George Cole- 
man, the elder. [Publishing by George Coleman, the younger, with 
annotations and remarks.] 4to. 

Winter Nights; or, Fireside Lucubrations. By Nathan Drake, 
M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo.—The same Author wrote,— 

Literary Hours ; or, Sketches, Critical, Narrative, and Poetical. 4th 
edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Essays and Sketches of Life and Character. By a Gentleman who 
had left his lodgings. 18mo. [Lond.] Clayton & Kingsland. New- 
York. 

They are written throughout with great facility and elegance, and bear 
every where indubitable marks of an upright and honourable mind, richly cul- 
tivated both by study and travel.—Blackwood’s Edinb. Mag. 

These Sketches are by a masterly hand, and comprehend an extensive view 
of society, while they evince a thorough knowledg ge of fashionable life.—Lond. 


Vew Monthly Mag. 
The Hermit in the Country; or, Sketches of English Manners. By 


the Author of ** The Hermit in London.” 3 vols. [Lond. and] New- 
York. 

The History of Fiction ; being a Critical Account of the most cele- 
brated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Romances to 
the Novels of the present age. By John Dunlop, Esq. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 2d edit. enlarged and improved. 





** Of the subjects of Internal Improvement,—the Promotion of Industry, 
—Agriculture,—Manufactures,—and the Penitentiary System,—which have 
greatly attracted the public attention—something domestic, upon each, will be 
given in the next No. 














